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No, I1I.—ENOCH. 


Z MONG the longevities of 
the early world, the first 
and second deaths recorded 
were significantly violent 
and untimely; but it 
pleased God that the next 
P instance of a human life 
abridged of its ordinary span 
should be, not an act of man’s 


hi and mercy. Man was not to have 
it all his own way with life or death. Though the 
years of Enoch’s life were little more than a third 
of the centuries of his contemporaries, his earthly 
memoir closed in more ~ lory than any man’s 
who had ever yet breathed the breath of life. Great 
men have not always lived long lives. Glorious as 
his exit was, it partook largely, as men think of de- 
parting hence, of the nature of martyrdom, though 
it was God who took him, and not man who sent 
him hence. It is a brief sentence for so grand an 
occurrence—‘‘ He was not; for God took him.” His 
bodily translation from earth to heayen was the 
shape of the gentle Enoch’s recompense of reward ; 
whence the lesson may be fairly deduced, that to 
leave this world in order to be received up into the 
immediate and glorious fruition of God, is, under 
any circumstances, a signal mark of Divine favour. 
Hence the man who so departs this life, is a witness 
to this particular truth; and, consequently, every 
triumphant death of the saints is in that sense a 
martyrdom. The noble army of witnesses has been 
recruited from many and very various quarters— 
not only from the cross, the stake, the sword, and 
the dungeon, but from the unseen bed of protracted 
suffering, from the sudden onslaught of fever, from 
accidental catastrophes, and from long years of 

atient toil and conflict in works of faith and love. 

noch’s translation, following the bloody deaths of 
Abel, of Lamech’s victim, and Adam’s—whose was 
the first natural death—seems to me to have been a 
tender intimation to the patriarchs of near a thou- 
sand years of life, that there were happier and 
better ways to depart hence than by the knife of 
assassination or the slow decay of centuries. Hence 
Enoch was taken, in what would then be con- 
sidered the prime of old world youth, by a solemn 
rep of Divine power—“ caught up,” like 
the child in the Apocalypse, ‘‘to God and to his 
throne.” 

If his own age were only three hundred and sixty- 
five years, the life of his son Methuselah, who died 
the year before the Flood, was the very ~— 
on record. Thus, whatever blessings attached to 
longevity were made up to him in his immediate 
offspring. The son of the translated saint would 
be a living monument of sovereign mercy through- 
out the hundred and twenty years during which 
Noah, his grandson, was south g the on-coming 


judgment. 
ms ’s life is a commentary on the blessednegs 
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of faith. It teaches the solemn, earnest truth, that 
the nearest way to heaven is to walk with God. 

No disciple of Christ, even after his first coming 
in the incarnation, appears to have had a clearer 
view of our Lord’s second coming and kingdom in 
its millennial glory, than this eval saint, who 
was wise and spiritual beyond is age. 

Sound, Scriptural, decided views of millennial doc- 
trine have ever had this practical effect of deepening 
the spirituality of its disciples. It has helped them 
to look upon this whole world, notwithstanding its 
temporary alienation, as Christ’s estate, and quick- 
ened their loyal efforts to restore it to the original 
and rightful owner. St. Jude, speaking under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, affirms that the 
leading a of Enoch’s ministry (at all events, the 
only one the apostle quoted) was the second advent, 
indicated by Enoch’s monitory note—*“ Behold, the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to 
execute judgment upon all.” 

No doubt, the Deluge was the primary fulfilment 
of this prediction. Nay, the translation of the pro- 
claimer of so unpalatable a theme may have been 
God’s mode of at once sanctioning the doctrine, 
and of rescuing his servant from the carnal 
enmity which his faithfulness had provoked. If 
this conjecture be sustainable, it places Enoch more 
directly among the martyrs of the pre-incarnate 
Christ, though his early death was God’s act, 
and not man’s. We recognise his image looming 
out of the midst of ‘‘ the great cloud of witnesses,’ 
among whom the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews has classed him, as the representative of the 
church of the quick, with the other fathers repre- 
senting the church of the dead. 

In the account of Enoch in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the writer states, ‘‘ He was not found, 
because God had translated him.” The expression, 
‘*not found,” implies ‘a search for him after he was 

issed ; as, in after ages, the sons of the prophets 
sought for the ascended Elijah three days in the 
desert, in ignorance or doubt of his translation, or 
else to verify the fact. They would have instituted 
no search for the missing man had they witnessed 
his translation ; but not having witnessed it, their 
ascribing his absence from the world to the special . 
interposition of God is no mean indirect testimony 
to Enoch’s life and godly character. 

The occurrence of so solemn and unmistakable 
an intervention of the mighty power of God, could 
hardly fail of effecting a deep impression on the 
public mind of that day. Abridging the years of 
an individual who was probably the best man then 
on earth, could not fait to suggest the truth that 
this world was not their all-in-all. Enoch’s life 
was like that of a sun, whose revolution round the 
earth, reckoning by yoars instead of days, reached 
three hundred Bae sixty-five. His path was the 
shining light which, without a final setting, “ shone 
more and more unto the perfect day.” No gloomy 
cloud of ordinary dissolution obscured his —- 
moments; like the morning star—the symbol of his 

Redeamer—Enoch’s was no setting in the shades 
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of mortal darkness, but a luminous assimilation 
and absorption into the light of heaven. 

Adam appears to have survived long enough to 
see Lamech, his ninth generation, and died in the 
latter’s fifty-sixth year. Hence it came to pass, as 
he was the first who lived, and the first who sinned, 
so he was the first who died a natural death. Enoch 
was taken away the next after Adam, seven patri- 
archs remaining to bear witness to the glory of his 
apotheosis. 

I remark, first, the standing lesson of his name, 
which signifies to instruct, initiate, and dedicate. 
His career demonstrates a man early taught in the 
things of God, initiated in his worship, and devoted 
to his service. By the grace of the Holy Spirit 
giving effect to pious parental training, which may 
always be reckoned on, sooner or later, to “ brin 
forth fruit unto holiness,” ‘‘ Enoch walked with Go 
three hundred years.” It is said he did so “after 
he begat Methuselah” —not, as I think, that it is to 
be inferred that he had not walked with God before 
the birth of his son. But, as I read it, the term 
“ walked with God” implies the same statement as 
when it is said of Jared, for instance, that ‘‘ Jared 
lived after he begat Enoch eight hundred years;” 
of course, not implying that he had not lived before. 
Nor does the statement of Enoch’s walking with 
God after he begat Methuselah any more infer that 
he had not done so before. It simply means that 
“living” and “walking with God” were synony- 
mous terms in the life-course of this eminent saint. 

2. The phrase, “‘ walking with God,” intimates an 
avowed habitual fellowship with him. The force 
of the original Hebrew, translated “ walk,” is, ‘‘ he 
set himself to walk”—was steadfastly fixed and 
bent upon reciprocating his religious training by a 
religious life, so as to ‘‘receive not the grace of 
God in vain.” 

God looks for some response when he calls us by 
his grace. Nor must we plead our moral in- 
ability. It was of a withered limb the command 
was given, ‘‘Stretch forth thine hand.” It is to 
withered hearts the same mercy cries, “ Lift w 
the hands that hang down,” bend upon those 
“feeble knees,” and pray, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” and he will hear thee. 

3. The fact of his being prince-patriarch, per~ 
forming, as head of his household, the triple 
functions of prophet, priest, and king, teaching the 
way of righteousness, ministering the ordinances of 
religion, and executing justice and judgment, as 
the ruling elder and father of a numerous progeny, 
demonstrates the attainableness of the highest tone 
of spiritual perfection, without the unnatural 
device of celibacy, or ascetic retirement, like the 
moral truancy of monks and nuns, from legitimate 
duty and intercourse with the world. God sends no 
man into the world to go out of it, in any mode, 
until he calls him. Haishitey has much of the 
om seme gad and evasion of moral suicide. The 

ouses of some nominal Protestants, too, are little 
better than larger cells, where, shut up from the 
liberal hospitalities of life, its activities, and means 
of usefulness, there is all the selfishness of as- 
ceticism without its misapplied devotion and per- 
sonal mortifications. Our blessed Lord was alike 
holy and majestic, whether standing on shipboard 
to quiet the storm, or taking a young child to set 
him in the midst. It is being more like God to 
be the same in little as in great things, ‘‘ rendering 





unto all their dues.” The same sunlight which 

arkles on the dewdrop illuminates the face of the 

eep. ‘* Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister”—your servant, for service 
is the only way to tness: serving God, and 
serving man for God’s sake. Men can appreciate 
deeds, at least, better than words, and are sooner 
led by them “to glorify your Father which is in 
ot Hie hitherto leled piety 

4, His hitherto unparalleled piety presents a 
practical accomplishment of the prayer, to be 
‘sanctified wholly, body, soul, and_ spirit.” 
‘*Qleansed from all filthiness of the flesh and 
rag and ‘‘perfecting holiness in the fear of 

,»’ his body accompanied his soul on his de- 
arture hence, as it had seconded, like a faithful 
andmaid, his righteous irations here. Both 

soul and body being purified by faith, death had no 
claim on his detention in the grave. He rose at 
once, the symbol and firstfruits of those saints who 
shall be alive and remain until the coming of the 
Lord, who also “shall be caught up (that is, 
translated) to meet the Lord in the air.” 

Why are there so few instances of translated 
saints throughout the history of mankind? Is it 
because the Enochs and Elijahs have been so rare ? 
Is it the defective faith and want of true holiness 
of the Church which have all along straitened her 
privileges ? Have miracles ceased because the feeble 
recognition of their evidence of Divine interposition 
and government has confiscated that portion of the 
inheritance of the Church? Is it with Christendom 
as it was with Bethsaida—‘‘He did not there 
many mighty works, because of their unbelief?” I 
fear the solution of low privileges is to be found 
in low standards of personal iness. Holiness 
is that approximation to the Divine image which 
naturally associates with it those Divine energies 
and attributes, ‘which kind goeth not out but 
HB ae and fasting.” As true as that ‘with 
G aeoey | shall be impossible ” is the correlative 
trath ~ “ ings are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” Faith, if genuine, though ‘‘ small as a 
grain of mustard-seed,” removes mountains: a 
strong figure to express the fact that there‘is no 
assignable limit to the pty neg immunities, 
and spiritual dynamics of believers, if they lived up 
to their calling. It is not enough—far from it—to 
ascertain the sound Scriptural basis of the doctrines 
which we believe and rest on. Salvation is not 
doctrine; Christ is not an orthodoxy ; faith is not 
an aggregate of so many articles; holiness is not a 
negation of theological error, nor a verbal acknow- 
ledgment of revealed truth; and revelation, in its 
personal aspect, is not confined to a book, though 
its Scriptural canon be complete; but to be saved 
is an immediate personal consciousness of a great 
a fact already a _ To be in Christ, : 

realise, in ev fe} jeving experience, ‘‘1 
is not I, but Ohrist liveth in me;” . believe, is the 
believer appropriating the things which he believes ; 
to be holy, is to admit—“In me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no ey thing; but the life I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me ;” and 
revelation is God ‘‘ revealing his Son in me,” and 
daily by his Spirit bearing witness with my spirit 
that I am a son of God. It is the Holy Ghost 
taking the things of Christ which are in Law 
and Gospel, and showing them unto me; so that I 
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see, asin a glass, the glory of the Lord, and am 
‘‘ changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
eyen as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

If tho sovereign grace of God wrought so mightily 
in patriarchal times, before any part of revelation 
was reduced to writing—before the sacred ap- 
pliances of tabernacle or temple aided man’s im- 
perfect vision by their didactic symbols—before 
priest or Levite were set a to the public ex- 
position of the Law—and before life and immor- 
tality were brought to light by the Gospel—what 
has not the Church a right to expect in these times, 
when Scripture has completed its inspired canon 
near two thousand years;. when the Church is 
established, as the pillar and ground of truth; 
when the Spirit of God raises up from time to time 
a succession of able ministers of the New Testament, 
not of the letter that killeth, but of the Spirit 
that giveth life; and when the Son of God himself 
tabernacles with men, giving his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him, and making all things possible 
to him that believeth ? 

Enoch had no higher privileges than other patri- 
archs, but he made a better use of them. He had 
far less o A phpomey than we haye, yet he who 
was fai in few things attained higher spiritual 
eminence than they who are careless with their 
many things. It is not the helps we have, but 
how we employ them. We should blush, as we look 
back at the world’s earliest ages, to find a man 
there, in its comparative obscurity, so far ahead of 
us, as to be still held up as a model for our imi- 
tation. With all our boasted progress of nineteenth 
century light and achievement in literature, art, 
science, civilisation, and knowledge of many in- 
ventions, here is an old world saint—a fossil dug 
up out of antediluvian geologies, whose piety as 
far exceeds the present average attainments of the 
Church as the colossal megatheria of his epoch sur- 
pass the dimensions of any existing species. It 
would almost seem as if all things, moral as well 
as natural, were on a larger scale in those primitive 
times, and that ours, and not theirs, is ‘‘the day 
of small things.” The geologist has his hypo- 
thesis to account for the proportionate magnitude 
of the fauna and flora of the period, and the Christian 
humbles himself as he reads of mighty men of old 
walking with God, and leaving the world in his 
august company, as if death had no dominion 
where sin had none. That was the secret of their 
strength—grace imparting to its faithful recipients 
some of its own mighty attributes, realising in their 
bo gu that august vietory which overcame the 
world. 

Where is the corresponding faith to receive such 
exceeding grace now ? 

Enoch not only walked with God, but ‘“ before 
his translation he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God.” If such a personal evidence were 
attainable then, surely it is so now. As Enoch re- 
ceived it before his translation, the believer may be 
conscious of it before his death. The assurance 
that we do such things as are pleasing in the sight 
of him, who knows all our secrets, motives, diffi- 
culties, infirmities, and foes; where we have 
yielded, and where resisted—which latter men 
rarely know—surely such an assurance is still the 
privilege of believers, if they had the heart to claim 
it, Perhaps ‘‘claim” is too ~— a word; 
say to receive it, as it is offered. ere are many 





experiences, as well as ‘‘ sayings,” which might 
be ours ‘if we could receive them.” The im. 
pediment is in our non-reception, not in the Lord’s 
withholding. Nothing is forced on us. ‘The Jove 
of Christ constraineth us” in many ways, but no 
man’s moral freedom is ignored, i paired, or even 
suspended, by any operation of Divine grace. The 
Lord will accept nothing which is given grudgingly, 
or of necessity; but lovyeth a cheerful giver, 
whether the gift be to himself, or to a fellow-man 
for his sake, 

Our blessed Master’s ayowal was, ‘I do always 
those things that please him ;” and itis his apostle’s 
prayer for all his brethren, ‘‘that ye might walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing.” © ques- 
tion is, May believers be aware and know when they 
do so? Can they be sure of it, as they are of their 
soul’s salvation? Is the assurance to be had, if they 
seek it diligently, that God is pleased with the life 
they live ? Enoch’s history is a pertinent affirmative 
to these inquiries. He had this testimony, that he 

leased G: It may not be thé testimony of all 
’s children, nor, indeed, of tiany of them; per- 
haps, some are safer in the of humiliation and 
self-abasement, than on the ing mount of trans- 
lation. Only three out of twelvé disciples were taken 
to see their Master transfigured before them. There 
is no precise euaaty of os experience in the 
various members of the Divine family, any more 
than in their spiritual gifts, ‘‘ ministered unto every 
man severally as He will.” But whereunto any 
saint has attained, let all aim at, aspire after, and 
mind the same thing, ever forgetting things behind, 
and reaching forth unto things before, pressing 
towards the mark, for be sure that some prize or 
other will be had at last. The chaplets of the 
victors may be of different symbols, various as the 
class of conflicts through which they won them, 
but each and all shall obtain a crown of glory, 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. 

You may, at one time, have the witness of the 
Spirit to the uprightness of your walk, and per- 
sonal acceptance through Christ in the sight of God ; 
and, at another, it may be obscured by faintings 
and shortcomings, by fightings without or fears 
within. The assurance may not be uniformly 
full. Christian life, like ordi life, is a tidal 
river, With its rise and fall, its ebb and flow; now 
running high and clear as the crystal by the throne, 
now low and s ¢ in the miry clay; but all its 
variations ultimately tend to that one end which 
God has ordained—fulfilling the mission of its being, 
and issuing in his glory, who “‘ holdeth the seas in 
the hollow of his hand. \ 

Really and sensibly to walk with God, is to realise 
at once a translation of soul, of no mean counterpart 
to Enoch’s. Itis their achievement who can ex- 
perimentally say with Paul—‘‘ Our conversation, 
our citizenship, 7 in heaven;” not simply will be 
there by and by, but is there now, as ee if, 
like Paul, we had been ‘‘ caught up” thither, 
receiving the freedom of the heayenly city, and 
returning to finish our appointed time and work 
= a8 servants who wait for the coming of their 

Enoch’s declarations of the wrath of God on the 
wickedness of his age, no doubt him to the 
scorn and hatred of a generation of eyil-doers, who 
would not, because they dared not, believe his 
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warning. They that will live godly in Christ Jesus | 


must suffer persecution ; but the fiercest tribulation 
cannot rob you of your reward. Be content to be 
tabooed and sneered at for your faithfulness to him 
who is so graciously faithful to you. Bear with the 
uncivil snarl that condemns Meow godly sincerity ; 
the contemptuous shrug of fashionable irreligion 
which your course of life tacitly rebukes; and the 
ribald literature which mocks all piety as hypocrisy, 
identifies Christianity with fanaticism, denounces 
the Bible as an old almanack, and faith as a super- 





stitious mania. Be not ashamed to be counted 
mad with Jesus and Paul, or a babbler and dreamer 
with the excellent of the earth. Take your stand 
beside his holy heroism, which affirmed, ‘‘ With 
me it is a small thing that I should be judged of 
man’s judgment: yea, I judge not mine own self. 
There is one that judgeth me, even God.” To him, 
and to the witness of his Spirit, be your magnani- 
mous appeal, and, by-and-by, when the world miss 


you, as it lost sight of Enoch, the same epitaph will 
serve for both—‘‘ He was not; for God took him.” 


LONDON, AND ITS LABOURS OF LOVE. 


THE MERCHANT SEAMEN'S ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


F a stormy winter’s night, 

. when safely housed and 

> protected from the rage 

% of the elements, how of- 

4 ten, as the storm of wind 

and rain beats against the 

8 windows, does the excla- 

mation rise to our lips, 

‘*God save all at sea to- 

night!” Yet how little 

do we realise the extent 

of the danger to which 

our sailors are exposed; and how little practical 

sympathy do we exhibit for those to whom we are 

so much and so variously indebted. During the 

year 1863 no less than 2,720 wrecks were reported ; 

and when the returns for the last year have been 

completed, we question if they will fall much, if 

anything, below that number. During the same 

year, 3,420 British seamen haye died, from various 

causes, while in active service; and at least one- 

fourth of that number of deaths has been caused 

by shipwreck or accident; another fourth from 

the exposure and hardship inevitable upon a sea- 

faring career; and the remainder from the effects 

of various diseases, either wholly caused or aggra- 

vated by the nature of their calling. Of the 

number of sailors who die every year it is com- 

puted that about two-thirds leave widows, with an 

average of three children each. We need scarcely say 

that the amount which most seafaring men can earn 

is barely sufficient to provide ordinary maintenance 

for a wife and family, and that, therefore, at the 

father’s death a sailor’s family are generally thrown 

wo weed on the world. Thus some thousands of 

children are annually left nearly, if not completely 

destitute, to appeal to the generosity of their more 

—— fellow-creatures for charitable support. 

uch is some faint outline of the mg. si 

which is to be met; and now we turn to a more 

pleasing consideration—viz., the means which exist 
for alleviating that misery. 

On the borders of Epping Forest, seven and a 
half miles from the City, on the Chigwell Road, 
and close to the Snaresbrook station of the Wood- 
ford branch of the Great Eastern Railway, stands a 
building devoted to one of the most deserving cha- 
rities near London. The institution was founded, 
in the year 1827, by a few benevolent individuals 
who, commiserating the destitute condition of the 





orphan children of merchant seamen in and near 
the metropolis, proposed to themselves the forma- 
tion of a charity which should afford education to 
the children of British merchant seamen deceased, 
and, by endeayouring to implant in their youthful 
minds the principles of religion and morality, to 
enable them, as far as possible, to obtain in after- 
life an honest livelihood, and thus to occupy a 
respectable position in society. 

The building first used as the Asylum was simply 
a tenement rented in Clarke Street, St. George’s- 
in-the-Hast, where from five to ten orphan boys 
were received. In 1829, however, girls were also 
taken under charge of the institution, and a separate 
house rented as a home for them in the Bow Road, 
St. George’s-in-the-East. From time to time 
these premises were enlarged, both for the boys 
and girls, by the additional occupation of adjoining 
houses, until, in the year 1834, the Asylum was 
removed to a larger house standing in its own 
grounds, at New Grove, in the Bow Road, and 
where both the boys and girls could be accommo- 
dated under one roof. As the support accorded to 
the charity increased, the number of children ad- 
mitted to its benefits was also increased, until it 
reached the average number which the — 
at Bow, after various alterations and additions, 
could be made to accommodate, namely, 120. 
Applicants, however, becoming more numerous as 
the commerce of the country and our mercantile 
marine increased, it was considered advisable, as the 
Bow premises were only held on a comparatively 
short lease, that a building fund should be set on 
foot to enable the institution, at some future time, 
to possess a freehold of its own. This was done 
in 1850, and so satisfactory was the response made 
to the call upon the benevolent, cularly by 
the shipowners and merchants of the metropolis, 
that in 1858 a plot of ground at Snaresbrook, 
seven and a half acres in extent, suitable for the 
site of a new asylum, was selected, and in 1860, a 
year and a half before the expiration of the lease 
of the old premises, the erection of the present 
building was commenced thereon, from the designs 
of Geo. Somers Clarke, Esq., the construction being 
confided to Messrs. Kirk and Parry, the well-known 
contractors of Westminster, and Sleaford, in Lin- 
colnshire. The work haying been commenced in 
the latter of the year, the foundation stone 
was not laid until 1861. At this ceremony His 
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Royal Highness the late Prince Consort officiated, 
on the 28th of June, it being the last occasion on 
which His Royal Highness presided at any similar 
inauguration in England. 

On the 10th of July, 1862, the occupation of the 
new building was commenced, and on the 29th of 
the same month the president, Earl Russell, K.G., 

resided at the formal opening of the Asylum. 
Kince that date, when, from the necessarily early 


erchant Seamen’s n Asylum;” and which, 
as @ further mark of her Ot brad interest in the 
work of the charity, in addition to many other 
handsome donations in aid of its funds, she has 
recently endowed, thus furnishing the institution, 
without the slightest encroachment on its funds, 
with that great desideratum, the means by which 
the religious education of the children committed 
to its care can be for ever fully and properly 
ensured. The building is constructed to accommo- 
date 130 boya, and nearly 100 girls, but is capable 
) er enlargement, in completion of the origi- 
nal design, to accommodate in all 300 children, 
when the funds of the charity are sufficiently in- 
greased to warrant the erection of asouth-east wing. 
As it stands at present, the edifice contains a com- 
mittee and reception-room, boys’ and girls’ schools, 
nd dining-hall, boys’ and girls’ dormitories and 
gpitals, officers’ apartments, and the usual offices 
including kitchen, scullery, and laundry, 

with all the requisite apparatus. 

e boys oceupy the south wing, their py und 
ot the back of the b ilding, with dry cloisters 

i the ‘basement under the schoolroom; and the 
gitls occupy the front facing the west, their play- 
ground being in front of the building. The two 
sets of dormitories and schools are séparated by the 
matron’s a ents, the committee and reception- 


: are fitted 


rooms, and the entrance hall, which are situated. 


in and near the tower. The tower is arranged to 
contain water tanks for the supply of the build- 
ing, with water from the East London Water- 


works, and a very fine view of the undin, 
“ya 


of the corridors on floor are b 
oF and the whole of tha inter 


0) ve ne 
C0) Pen ctad rec 
¢ t , 
* BC > n ‘ 


tated from iy hie Bf manied & 
to Northern Italy. 

The internal walls throughout, with the exception 
of those of the reception-room and some. of the 
officers’ apartments, are faced with grey 
bricks, and stand as built, without -_ plastering or 


colouring, relief being given by bands of red brick, 
and cut red brick mouldings and arches to the 
‘windows. 


1 | offspring of such seamen, 





The plan of thus leaving the walls in what may 
be called a natural state, though not common in 
buildings of the kind, is found practically to be 
very serviceable, and is, further, economical. The 
chapel is designed externally in accordance with 
the character of the main building. There is seat- 
ing accommodation for 300 children, officers and 
servants, and a few valding A ras oe 

ng May ve o om 
ie, which we haye had 


i Rn en, deceased, 
world, aig eligible for admis: 
slit es bate a 
ons being that f st be the legitimate 
a. between the age 
of 7 and 11 when elected, and must pass a medical 
examination, by the appointed officers, before being 
accepted as candidates, and also before admission 
after election. 

Children of seamen of all grades—from the 
captain to the carpenter, cook, and able seamen— 
are admitted on equal terms, and all receive eq 
benefits, remaining in the Asylum, the boys 
14, and the girls till 15. ‘ 

The instruction of the children is so arranged as 
to give them a thorough grounding in the yarious 
branches of a sound English education, the girls 
being also taught needlework and housework, §0 ag 
to enable them, on leaving the institution, to ba 
fitted for almost any of the employments in which 
the services of girls of their age can be required. 

The boys are not necessarily brought up to prefer 
the sea as a future pursuit in life; indeed, from the 
influence of friends, comparatively few are found to 
follow the calling of their fathers. Some follow 
trades; but by far the greater portion obtain situa- 
tions in offices in the City, or return into the country 
to their friends. 

As an evidence that the benefits conferred by the 
institution are considerable, it may be mentioned 
that the services of both boys and girls are con- 
Samaly sought, and that there is seldom @ case of 
a child of any standing leaving the itution 
without its being able at once, at least, to assist in 
earning its livelihood; and, er than this, there 
is not at present a known instance of any of tho 
600 children who have been inmates haying been 
unable to obtain an honest living, whilst yery many 
are occupying most respectable positiong in lifo, 
and now help to support what was once their foster- 

me. : 


. 
rms 


ation pamarient reading, writing, arith- 
, & istory—music being added 

3 hang | aig sede 
;_ 9nd gome of the children have thus 
sble proficiency. The results of 

on held’ Christmas were most 


1 of Her 
“sy we TEE the "Prince of 
1.uth beire donors to it ds. 

is .9penden, for its port on the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent throughout the country, 
to the number of about 3,500 subserbers, a very 
large proportion of whom are from among the ship- 
owners and merchants of the City of London; and 
it is a most gratifying fact that some of the present 
contributors to the funds of this institution owe their 
ability to do so to the education which they received, 
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and the advantages which they enjoyed, when, years 
ago, they themselves found a refuge within its 
hospitable walls. 

e include this institution in the category of 
London Labours of Love, although it has nothing 
whatever local in its constitution. It is by no 
means simply metropolitan in its . Oon- 
siderably more than one-fourth of its present in- 
mates haye been admitted from various outports in 
the United Kingdom—Beaumaris, Brixham, Oro- 
mer, Deal, Gravesend, Hull, Ilfracombe, Shaldon, 
South Shields, Southwold, Sunderland, Swansea, 
Torquay, emouth, and Whitby amongst the 
number: whilst the father of one of the inmates 
ished no nearer home than Sydney, in New 
uth Wales. The seaport towns of England are, 
therefore, especially called upon to do something 
towards the support of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Orphan lum. We are aware that in several 
places local charities“exist for the reliof of the same 
classes for whose support the Snaresbrook Asylum 
is intended. But we think that this multiplica- 
tion of local charities for the same object is far 
from desirable. Several smaller institutions cannot 
be so economically managed as one upon a large 
scale. The same staff of superior officers is re- 
quired for each small school, and thus there is a 
useless repetition of expense; whereas vastly in- 
creased numbers at Snaresbrook would add little 
or no extra expense to the maintenance of certain 
portions of the establishment, We are, therefore, 
strongly of opinion that it is the best and wisest 
policy for seaport towns to contribute what they can 
to the maintenance of one well-managed national 
establishment, and not incur the useless expendi- 
ture of funds which could otherwise be so much 
better and more usefully applied. 





THE 


EN and worldlings, have ye never 
Heard the solemn Spirit call ? 
Lo! it whispers, whispers ever— 
Unto one and unto all. 


Be no longer blindly wrangling-— 
Notching the keen sword of truth ; 

For the jagged blade is rankling 
Even in tho breast of youth. 


Wherefore to this dull earth cleaving, 
Listless as a noon-day cloud ? 

Wherefore toiling, vainly weaving 
Golden lining for a shroud ? 


Truth bestows a crown of lightness— 
Easy on the brow it lies ; 

But ye spurn it, lest its brightness 
Vex your filmy, mortal eyes. 


Yo are cringing, ye are fawning, 
With your hearts at Fashion’s feet, 








SPIRIT OALL 


Such is a brief sketch of an institution, within 
whose walls some 700 children have already found 
a shelter at the most critical periods of their lives, 
when left at a tender age to rattle with the world, 
its privations, and its sorrows. And yet these are 
but a very small proportion indeed of those who 
have within the same period been left destitute, and 
whom the limited resources of this institution were 
unable to relicve. Yet, what class of individuals 
have larger claims upon ihagunenny of the British 
— an the poor children of our sailors? 

ially and politically, England owes much of 
her greatness and power to her mercantile marine. 
The enormous extent of English commercial re- 
lations has more than anything else tended to 
raise England to the proud pre-eminence which 
she occupies. When a class of men whose man- 
liness, mkness, and generosity have become 
a proverb, meet their death in the heroic dis- 
charge of dangerous and difficult duties, it is no 
great stretch of charity for their fellow-country- 
men to provide for the litile ones whom the 
— death has left dependent on the public 

aunty. 

Those who are willing to do something for the 
support of the children of these men, to whom we 
owe so much as a nation, and on whom we are de- 

ndent for so many comforts and luxuries, as 
individuals, can find no better medium for the dis- 
bursement of their charity than the Snaresbrook 
Asylum for the children of merchant seamen, 
deceased. 

The management of the institution is excellent ; 
the success which has attended its efforts most 
encouraging; and we trust that its sphere of use- 
fulness will be every year extended by the in- 
creasing liberality of the public. 





Up, arise! a day is dawning— 
Welcome it with chorals meet. 


Let each soul fulfil its mission : 
There is work for all to do. 

Up the mountain climbs Ambition, 
For a clearer, wider view. 


Then unclasp the Book of Ages— 
Read it with the inner eye; 

Breathe thy soul upon its pages 
With a truth that shall not die. 


Heed not, then, the gay wind’s driving— 
Let life’s shadows earthward roll; 

Be ye dauntless, ever striving 
To raise heayenward the soul. 


Men and brethren, will ye never 
Hear the solemn Spirit call ? 
Lo! it whispers, whispers ever— 





On for ever, onward all! 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 


N speaking of the love of God we 

7 yomark, at the outset, that among 

the ends or final causes which we 

have been able to discover in 

Nature, there are none which are 

otherwise than beneficent. There 

is no one contrivance for the pro- 

duction of evil—no nerve that was 

made to ache, no sense adapted to 

deceive, no process whose natural 

working creates misery, no faculty 

Sy the normal exercise of which inter- 

¥ feres with happiness, no portion of the 

system or course of Nature which is in- 

trinsically and necessarily malign in its 

influence, no cause of annoyance or in- 

jury which man may not, in the ordinary 

exercise of his powers, either remove, 

avoid, subdue, or utilise. Now, in a universe full 

of the tokens of design, this state of things could 

not exist, were not the Creator positively benevo- 

lent. Were he malevolent, the malign purpose 

would be patent and palpable. Were he simply 

indifferent to the happiness of his creatures, that 

indifference would manifest itself in the choice of 

the most direct means to the attainment of ulti- 

mate ends, without any reference to the tendency 

of those means to produce happiness or misery. 

For instance, death must be an ultimate, and is 

certainly a desirable end, in a world of limited 

capacity, in which each species is endowed with 

the power of self-multiplication ; and indifference 

to happiness on the part of the Creator could hardly 

have failed to manifest itself in the preference of 

directness and efficiency to mercy in the choice of 

death-producing agencies, in which, on the other 

hand, a careful analysis reveals the minimum of 

suffering consistent with the end to be attained. So 

is it with the entire range of natural agencies for 

the attainment of ultimate ends. We can trace in 

no one of them the will, or (if we may use a word 

more strictly applicable to man) the willingness to 

produce suffering. There is no apparatus in Nature 

which has an immediate or necessary tendency to 
inflict pain or misery. 

On the other hand, enjoyment or happiness is 
the express and undoubted end of canteteaad r- 
tions of the universe and its administration. In 
the senses, the affections, the intellect, man has 
many endowments, and performs many functions in 
no wise essential to the preservation or transmis- 
sion of life, or to his mental or moral culture, and 
which have no possible use or office other than the 
production of happiness. Indeed, there is not a 
physical, mental, or moral power whose normal 
exercise is not a source of positive pleasure; and 
this could not be the case. without a supremely 
benevolent design on the part of the Deity. The 
external world, too, is full of sights, sounds, 
flavours, and perfumes, which can have no end 
other than animal and human enjoyment. Con- 
trivances for this sole purpose crowd upon our ob- 
servation as we extend it to the lower races of 
animals. The myriads of organised beings that 
float on the summer breeze, swarm in the waters, 
and make the forest glad—the numberless forms of 


“<-- 





microscopic existence that fill the very chinks and 

crannies of creation with sentient and rejoicing life 

—— demonstrate the benignity of the Supreme 
eing. 

The progress of knowledge and of science has 
been fruitful, more than in anything else, in the 
discovery of beneficent uses, often of obviously 
beneficent design, in departments of Nature that 
had been regarded as detrimental to human happi- 
ness—in fine, in the transfer of ra ar evils to 
the catalogue of goods. We might almost say that 

hysical science Sag done nothing else than this, 

t hardly made a discovery which has not been 
a new revelation of the Divine benevolence, worthy 
to be hailed with a rapturous Ze Dewm. Thus a 
large proportion of the most effective remedies and 
prophylactics at the command of tho physician are 
drawn from the list of poisons. The gases, which 
unmixed are fatal to life, in their natural combina- 
tions are salutary, in their chemieal offices inestim- 
ably precious. ‘The very fire-damp which destroys 
the careless miner, lights our cities. The electric 
force, in its cumulative power fearful and fatal, is 
the vital force of creation; and the lightning, 
which leaves its occasional memento in the scathed 
tree, the shattered dwelling, or the lifeless human 
form, dispels miasma, stimulates growth, and 
sends a quickor, healthier life-pulse on the track 
of the thunder-cloud. The volcano is but the 
safety-valve of subterranean fires, which bear an 
essential part in the economy of Nature. Celestial 
phenomena once of dire portent, are now recognised 
as staccato pons in the harmony of the spheres. 
All natural objects, events, and processes are in 
the course of verification as good in their place and 
beautiful in their season; and science is fast en- 
circling the earth and spanning the heavens with 
the apostolic inscription, ‘‘ God is love.” 

In further illustration of the Divine goodness, 
we would solicit your attention to the natural 
theology of pain. the brute creation there is, 
we believe, the minimum of pain consistent with 
the law of death and the succession of generations. 
Animals in a state of nature suffer little from 
disease, probably still less from fear. The pro- 
vision by which they prey upon one another, con- 
sidered in all its bearings, is beautifully beneficent. 
Were they left to perish by the natural decay of 
their physical organisation, it could be only with 
protracted suffering, as that very decay would pre- 
vent them from seeking the wonted means of sub- 
sistence. But the condition, whether of age or of 
accidental disablement, which prevents their sup- 
plying their own needs, renders them with merci- 
ful promptness a prey to their natural enemies. 
Moreover, so far as we st death by beasts of prey 
is almost instantancous, and the life which up to 
that moment had known neither care, apprehen- 
sion, nor suffering, goes to reinforce another equally 
painless life, 

But man is liable to intense and prolonged 
suffering, and we can fully vindicate the Divine 
love in man’s condition upon the earth only by re- 
cognising the moral benefit which results from the 
various forms of painful endurance. This, how- 
ever, hardly needs a laboured demonstration ; for 
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none are so ready to admit the bonignant efficacy 
of suffering as those who haye been themselves the 
greatest sufferers, and among those who bear all 
the marks of the highest spiritual culture, and at 
the same time of the fullest measure of conscious 
happiness, there are multitudes to whom we can 
point, not in pity, but in admiration, and anticipate 
the announcement which the apostle heard in his 
vision of heaven, ‘‘ These are they that haye come 
out of great tribulation.” 
Considered with reference to its moral and 
ial ends, pain has its merciful limitations. 
to a certain point it may be borne with cheerful 
submission and with conscious benefit to the moral 
nature. When it transcends this point, one of 
three thi ngs takes place. ‘ Hither death ensues; or 
some paralytic or gangrenous affection intervenes, 
which separates the suffering “organ or moniber 
from the rest. of the body, and’ forbids the nerves 
to transmit, their report to the‘brain and‘ the con- 
pclousness ; or, if neither of these, delirium makes 
the soul imperfectly conscious of what the’ body 
endures, or even wraps it in a wild’ élysium. ‘We 
need hardly remark in what an overwhelming 
majority of. iristances either of these alternatives 
may be anticipated and prevented’ by anodynies and 
anzsthetic agents. : 
There is also a limit of ago. The intenser forms 
f physical’ suffering bolong, for the most part, to 
the period of:'active mora! discipline, when pain 
may yield its full revenue of spiritual benefit. The 
putter tags of infant children are, doubtless, much 
less severe than they seem. The infant brain is 
but imperfectly developed in. its susceptibility of 
impression, no less than in its active power; in 
many forms of disease it is so far affected directly 
or by sympathy, as‘to diminish groatly the amount 
of conscious pain thdt would’ otherwise be ex- 
‘périenced ; and wo’all know how the capacity of 
enjoyment, and éyeh of ‘absolute mirthfulness, will 
fatty “Itself ‘in ‘children amidst paroxysms that 
threaten. instant dissolution, and when already 
undér the shadow of death. Thus the morbid 
liabilities of.yery young children serve the purpore 
‘of sustaining parental vigilance and multiplyi 
those tender offices by which the ties of blood and 
birth are made doubly strong and dear, while com- 
aratively little is abstracted from the joyousness of 
the irresponsible ‘years of opening life. In old age 
we may mark a similar. limitation. There is a 
period of decline, when, though tho character still 
grows from its own ,résources, active moral disci- 
pline ceases, and the aged person seems to be merel 
awaiting the summons to a sphere of aay in whic 
the worn-out body will be no longer needed. This 


period is seldom liable to acute disease or intense 
suffering. Thé nerves and the brain have lost 
miich of their sensitiveness. There is often languor 


or weariness, but seldom continuous or severe 
bodily anguish. ‘The gentle steps by which one is 
led through declining years are almost always the 
subject of grateful observation, except where vice 
has thwarted the purpose of Nature, and planted 
thorns of its own in the pillow of the hoary head. 
Apart from its moral uses, pain seryes important 
physical purport It is the sentinel against bodily 
injury. It is thé guardian of temperazice, purity, 


and proper regimen. It-is the prime executive 





as to those natural laws which we are bound to 
obey, and which ought not to be violated with 
impunity. And in this office of pain, also, we may 
trace limitations that indicate the Divine goodness. 
Thus the pain of hunger recurs in its mildest form 


just often enough to induce tho regular supply of 


our wants that is essential to health and vigour. 
It reaches its acme of agony at the ¥ery point at 
which the supply can no longer be delayed without 
serious injury and peril. If the supply be of 
necessity postponed, the pain, haying served ite 
purpose of warning, dies away, and lethargy . 
ensues, The same is true of suffering from 
extreme cold. Intense pain warns the ex 
rson to seek shelter, with a call loud enough and 
ong ehough in most cases toeffect its dbject with- 
out detriment to life or limb. But when the injury 
has taken ‘place, when the limb is frozen, thé sen- 
tinel, no:longer needed, quits his post, unconscious- 
ness of suffering ensues, and even sensations of ease 
and comfort may precede the fatal issue of the ex- 
| pee To the same category belongs the well- 
own fact, that the nerves susceptible of the most 
pointy sensations lie in precisely those parts of tho 
ody which we can protect or heal, and which 
would be éxposed to maiming or in- 
jury, did not their liability to pain make us careful 
of their safe-keeping and well-being. The seat of 
the severest suffering is in almost all cases near the 
surface. The’ first touch of the surgeon’s knife 
inflicts much ater pain than the deep incision, 
the laceration of the-flesh than the division of the 
bone, the wounding or fracture of the arm or leg 
than the lesion of those vital organs which are 
subject to more occult laws, and can with less 
certainty be guarded from injury or restored from 
disease. In fine, pain, with few and rare excep- 
tions, jg most intense where the means of pre- 
ventiOh or recovery are generally known or easily 
attainable. 

Now suppose a painless world. Imagine our 
children growing up without liability to suffering 
or its semblance, and our friends, our parents, thoso 
bowéd ‘with years, those who claim our devoted 
offices of loye and reverence, subject to the death- 
producing agencies which must none the less exist 
and work, yet unwarned by admonitory sensations 
of pain. is state of things could hardly fail to 
induce neglect. The most intimate offices of parental 
and filial loye would be superseded, and in the 
same proportion the affections would be deadened 
and their joy obliterated. Our homes would lose 
their endearments, their sympathies, their most 
grateftil remembrances. Therd would be coldness 
where there is now the tenderest love, and’ sovered 
existence where there is now the closest union. 
Imagine, too, the active portion of mankind no 
longer liable to suffering. at reckless exposures 
would there be, what unconscious neglect of phy- 
sical laws, what suicidal feats of strength and en- 
durance! The maimed would outnumber the 
uninjured, and the needfiss, foolhardy deaths would 
be more than those thaf ‘now occur by disease and 
casualty combinéd. These considerations certainly 
deprive human suffering of it¢ mystery, and bring 


“forth rich testimony from the severest experiences 


of our’ earthly condition to-the goodness of the 
Creator. 
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THE OLD PUMP-HANDLE. 


"“HERE stands the old pump, 
where it used to stand, at the 
corner of the street. I’m glad 
they have not got a new one. It 

m= looks just as it used to look: a 

ee picturesque, tumble -down old 

thing; its stout oak planking 

rotted by the rain, and cracked by 

the sun, with here and there a plant 

EY. growing in its crevices, and looking green 

a and nice. There’s the rusty handle, too, 

worn with use, and channelled and dented, hanging 

like an arm shrivelled and palsied. How common- 

place it all looks! And yet I, who stand here 

to-night, take hold of the old pump-handle with 

feelings crowding and hurrying through my soul 
that nothing else could awaken. 

How easily this strong man’s arm lifts the old 

ump-handle; and yet it must have been hard for 

wr? her, with her little thin blue arms, that I 

see toiling, toiling away—the arms that are folded 

so still now. 


There she lived, in the little row of old, dirty, | 


low-roofed tenement houses, that were pulled down | 
— ago to make room for the stately ware- 

ouses; and just yonder I lived, in the tall, bleak, 
rickety old dwelling, with its broken staircases 
and cracked windows, that stood where the lumber- 
yard does now. And I used to watch her every 
day as she came out of the house, in rain or shine, 
with her old black hood and her scanty dress, and 
the — water-pail that was almost as Mrge as 


As in our dwellings there was little to choose, so | thick 


I think there was as little in our lives. Bare, 
squalid, crushing poverty loomed over both, and 
- ignorance and misery and hardness that comes 
of it. 

What a childhood we both had—defrauded, dark, 
wretched in every way. And for me—I shudder 
to think what I was then—standing on the borders 
of my eleventh year, soured, coarse, ignorant, 
with hardly a hope in the world, my life and 
associates—faugh! I will not go back into that 
time! I took little interest in rappin or any- 
thing, except odd coppers; but somehow that 
ese shivering, pitiful figure, with the great 
water-pail, did awaken in me a sort of curiosity 
and sympathy, as I watched it going back and 
forth every day—back and forth. 

One morning I saw it as usual, after a heavy 
rain, and a hard frost that followed and froze the 
water on the sidewalks and made them slip 
glass. How carefully she picked her way over the 
stones, in their crystal sheathing of ice. Twice she 
fell heavily, and must have bruised herself sorely, 
I am certain; but then she was used to all sorts of 
‘*hard knocks” in a wonld that had been cruel to 
her from her birth. So she picked up the water- 


pail which had fallen out of her hands, and slipped | him 





painfully along. 

At last she reached the pump, and grasped the 
handle; but that, too, was coated with ice. It 
i pee out of the small hand every time she took | 
hold of it, and finally she stood still, looking at it: 


with a wan, helpless, despairing look, that went to 
my heart—mine, as I stood watching by the win- 
dow. An impulse took me suddenly, and I rushed 
down the rickety stairs, and out of the house, and 
over to the pump. 

. yg ” T said, ‘“‘ won't you let me fill your 


pail ? handle is too slip for you.” 

What a look of surprise seh pasate kindled the 
little, tired, wan, pinched face! She had not been 
used to kind or helpful deeds, that was 
evident. What an inner light came into the 
sorrowful blue eyes, and ed me as I seized 
the handle! and in a moment the thick stream of 
water was dancing and splashing out of the old 


PP 
ould you believe it? I met my fate and my 
angel there. 

en it was done, she looked at me a moment 
with a pleased wistfulness. Something fluttered 
up to her face. 

‘* Aint you very good?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, I’m not a bit good,” I answered, 
honestly, and for the first time in my life I wished 
that I was. 

“Yes, but I think you be,” answered the 

irl, with an eager positiveness. ‘I’m sure you 

, and you'll ae a good man one of these days.” 

The tears swelled into m es, All the dull 

ain, and sullenness, and dumb longing at m 
eart, seemed suddenly to pass away. I resolv 
at that hour that I would make good that child’s 
prophecy ; I would be a man, come what might; I 
would struggle and fight my way out of the 
ick hedge of circumstances that walled me in on 
all sides. My soul rose in me exultant; my heart 
throbbed; the blood tingled at the ends of my 


fingers. 

tr walked home with the little girl that morning. 
I learned something of her life, and she something 
of mine; and afterwards we had many meetings at 
this old pon. Mercy Bray was her name, It 
may not be the prettiest name in the world, but it 
seems 80 to me, 

The years have slipped away since then. Iam a 
young man now. ugh thick and through thin 

held on to my purpose. I fought my way “ 
by step out of that thick hedge of pov: an 
misery, that walled me round and darkened over 
my boyhood. I went to sea, and came back, more 
than once or twice, and wherever I went I carried 
ah rg little pale face, her shivering form as it 

at the old pump, in my arse gn 

And often, and often, when I fel a to sin, 
I recalled those words of hers, ‘‘ You'll be a good 
man some day.” And I prayed, and was strength- 
ened; and when I came I used to take ong 
walks with her, and tell her how I loved her, an 
carried her i in my heart wherever I went— 
little Mercy Bray ; and I thank God, oh! I thank 
im with unutterable joy and gratitude, that 
through me her last days were better than her first 
—little Mercy Bray ! 


And to-night I am back again. Step by step I 
haye risen, until now I am first mate of the vessel 
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“She stood still, looking at it with a wan, helpless, despairing look that went to my heart.” —p. 370, 
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that I entered as cabin-boy. And here stands the 
old pump, just as it used to stand, and I seem to 
see her standing beside it. 

Does Mercy know, I wonder, that I am standing 
here to-night for her sake, with my fingers grasp- 
ing the old pump-handle ? 

The little, chilled, pinched figure lies under 
cool, fragrant shadows of the limes in the churgh- 
yard on the hill; and the violets of her natiye 














in 


bloom upon her graye in spring—little Morcy 


we 

ere I go and sit for hours—far into the night 

—and watch the moonbeams stealing over the 

little headstone, and lighting up the name that is 
ll in ‘the world to me—Mercy 


the ppestent of all 
wie te hands, you heave rest now; you 
haye dropped for ever “‘ The 1d Pamnp Han @.” 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PHOPLH. 


CHARLIE THORNTON. 
A STORY FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


A TS ~ ” 
; OW is my dear boy to-day doctor ? 
Ch =F = asked Mrs. dinton, and 
an anxious expression 

rested on her kidd, mo- 
therly face; “he has had 
a yery restless night.” 
‘Phe danger, I am 
happy to gay, is past, Mrs. 
Thornton,” said the good 
doctor; byt he must be 


27 nursed now more care 
' than @yer, bi hat be pos- 
sible; for if a relapse should gome, I fear 
that it would prove fatal. You may give 
him a little weak broth or Deef-tea, but 
he must on no a¢count be excited in the 
least.’”? 
And the doctor bowed politely to the 
lady, and took his departure. ~~ 
Poor Charlie! he was indeed yery ill. 
He had lain in his little bed for nearly a week past, 
utterly unconscious of anything going on around 
him. He had been wpagene’ by a very bad fever, 
which had prostrated him for some’days; and 
during the whole of this time hig kind, good 
mother had watched over him. : 

I will tell you how poor little Charlie became 
so ill, 5 

One cold winter’s day, when the snow was lyin 
at the sides of the road, wlicre it had been drifte 
by the high wind, and everything looked cold and 
dreary, Walter Raymond came on a yisit with his 
mamma to Mr. and Mrs, Thornton. 

Charlie and Walter were cousins and great 
friends, and, being both about the same age, Wore 
very suitable companions. 

These were the Christmas holidays, and the-two 
boys were full of chat about their thick-soled boots 
for football, and their new skates which Mr. 
Thornton had bought for them in London, and 
which they intended to use, as soon as the weather 
would permit, on the little pond in the home field. 

But papa had told Charlie not to yepture on the 
ice until he had himself been there and ascertained 
whether it was safe for them tg do so. 
Charlie, of course, had determined not to disobey 
his dear papa. 

A day or two after Walter’s arrival, Mr. Thorn- 
ton came down to breakfast, calling out— 

“‘ Boys, you'll get some skating soon. It froze 


j 


And jh 





very hard last night, and if if do go all day to-day, 
I dare say I shall let ae sf theron :: 
morrow. e’ll see about it. 

‘«Oh, thanks, ! Won't it bo jolly, Wal? 
Only fancy, to get skating to-morrow; and per- 
here it will last a long time. Do you think it will, 

a ” eee 


“Well, Charlie, I can't say; but [ have no doubt 
yet shall wat mcugt: Fe it i you. And now 
get your preakfast, and yo rhaye a run with 
oo 2 the station.” big r 

ey did not require to twice, for they 
had both been ont since ibe i ock, and it was 
now hair past eight, and Pk P good appetites at 
any time. 5 

After breakfast, they started as proposed, walk- 
ing very fast to keep themselyes warm. 

They got to the station afters 
Mr. Thornton set off for breath 

3 


who were a little out of bre 
their Goodby ate 
‘** Good-bye, bo 
shall return by the 
away hissed 
as) gopsicn 
3 they were walkin , after a d deal 
of faking, Charlie said Raney afer & goo 
Sf Let’s go across to the pond, Wal, and see how 
thick the ice is. Perhaps it will bear to-day.” 
* But, Charlie, we could not go on it to-day, if 
it were strong enough to bear us, for you know 
what uncle said.” ee 
‘*Oh, bother!” said Charlie 
that will be no harm.” 
When they arrived at the pond, they found it 
thickly covered with snow, for it lay in a hollow, 
and the snow had drifted there, It did not take 
Charlie long, howeyer, to s the snow away 
from near where they were ata ling, and then ho 
oe the nice clear ice lying very temptingly before 
em. : 
W 


eee @ this evening. I 


o'clock 


() 
© engine, leaving them on 


3 ‘*let’s go and seo: 


‘Qh! how nice it looks!” Wal 
threw a stone across it. “I wish uncle had 


it before he went away. Don’t , Charlie? 
“Rather,” said Charlie. ‘What a yore i 
that we must wait until to-morroy}' 


They stayed at the pond a long time, until they 
were getting quite cold, and themreluctantly turned 
omewards. : é 
‘ What shall wo do to-day, Wal?” said Charlie. 
“I wish we could go and skate. I’m sure the ico 
is strong enough.” 
‘* But, Charlie, we can’t, so there’s an end of it. 
Perhaps we can go to-morrow, Let’s haye a game 
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at snowball;” and as he spoke he stooped and 
picked up some snow, bound it nice and hard, took 
good aim, and threw it at Charlie. So the game 
commenced. : 

There are many games far loss exhilarating than 
snowball; and when boys do commence a game, 
they generally contrive to make it sufficiently 
exciting to amuse and keep them warm. So they 
whiled away the day, Ng 3 Pa both of them, - 
peared very, V ong, use every now an 
then they ‘stroll into the kitchen to look at their 
skates, and to give them a little more oil. The 
straps also appeared at times to want more grease, 
to soften them, for, you know, hard straps hurt 
the feet. And then, laviiie the tormenting skates 
always before them, they could scarcely endure 
the tiresome disappointment of staying at home. 
Charlie would not play at leap-frog, and Walter 
would not fence; Charlie would not do anything 
Walter wanted, and vice versa. So, between them, 
they contrived to make things more uncomfortable 
for each other than they would otherwise have 
been.. But they both agreed in one thing, and 
that was in winking five o’clock would come, for 
pa’s return. ; 

They were doomed, however, to a greater dis- 
Fi aryg: te About half-past four they started 

at a sharp trot for the station. When they were 
nearly there they saw the long train steaming and 
smoking in the distance, and approaching the 
8, however, were by this 
and waiting anxiously to see 


station — The b 
time on the platform, 
Mr. Thornton. 

‘One, two, three, four—only four ang and 
neither of them pa,” said Charlie. “ , where 


can he be? Are you sure, Wal, that he did not} ch 


slip past us?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes.” said Walter, ‘quite sure. Let’s go 
out and see, though.” 

But there were no signs of Mr. Thornton, and 
they returned to the platform, intending to wait 
for the next train. 

Charlie was very well known at the station, for 
he often accompanied his father there. Presently 
a porter came to them, touching his hat— 

‘A tel’gram’s bin sent to your house, sir, from 
Lunnon.” 

‘‘ Has it, White? Do you know whoit’s from?” 
asked Charlie. 

“From your father, sir, I’m thinking,” said 
the man. 

‘* And how long has it been gone?” 

*‘ Just this minnit,” was the reply. 

“Come on Wal!” shouted Charlie, half way 
down the stairs. ‘‘ We can soon catch that slow 
telegraph boy, and then we can make haste home 
with the message ourselves.” 

Charlie was right. They had not gone more than 
half a mile, when, sauntering along in advance, 
they saw the big, overgrown boy from the station, 
who seemed to have been chosen on account of his 
extraordinary slowness. 

‘“‘Heigh! heigh!” shouted Wal, at the top of 
his voice ; and before the slow boy could well make 
up his mind to turn round the boys were by his 
side. 

‘‘ Have you got a telegram for us?” said Charlie. 

‘“Ye-e-s, oi ’ave,” said the boy. 

“All right, then, give it to me. 
home, and can run faster than you.” 


I’m going 





Charlie took the letter from the boy’s hand, who, 
I must say, was nothing loth to part with it, for 
he was thinking of the warm, comfortable fire he 


had just left. 

2: Thankee, "ung sir,” said he, and turning 
round, was back at the station in less time than he 
had taken to walk from it. 

When they arrived at home they were certainly 
more vexed than ever, and there really was some 
excuse for it. The telegram ran as follows :— 


I am detained in town, and cannot be home until to- 
morrow night. 


‘Therefore, no skating,” thought Charlie. Hoe 
did not say so, however, but asked his mamma 
whether he and Wal might go to bed. 

‘Yes, darling, you can go,” said Mrs, Thornton ; 
‘‘and I am very sorry father has disappointed you, 
boys, for it is such a pity. Good night, dear; good 
night, Walter.” 

ey had scarcely got up into their little bed- 
room, when Charlie burst out— 

“Well, Wal, I'm not going to give up my 
skating. I shall goon the ice to-morrow.” 

«* Qh, Charlie, boy, you surely don’t mean that! 
We had much better wait until Mr. Thornton 
returns.” 

**T do mean it!” said Charlie, fiercely. ‘It’s 
a shame of pa, it is, to promise us, and then not to 
come.” 

Charlie did not think that his papa had business 
matters of importance which he could not postpone, 
and therefore was obliged to remain in town. No; 
he thought, as many naughty boys will think, that 
his papa could deyote time to tn wheneyer he 
ose to desire it. 

Well, Charlie rose next morning as soon as it 
was light, and looked through his little window. 

‘Oh, how jolly!” said he. ‘ Why it’s been 
freezing awfully hard. Come on, Wal, get up, and 
we'll go out for a run.” 

Out they went, and of course, Charlie led the 
way to the pond, for that was where his thoughts 
had been ever since he awoke, 

“‘Oh, how thick!” said he. ‘“ Why, it’s quite 
strong. See, Wal, it bears well asim ‘a ” and he 
took a step forward, and stood on the ice. 

‘Yes, it seems strong, certainly,” replied 
Walter; ‘s but we had better not go on. ou 

ow——’ 

‘© Well, I shall, and there’s the long and short of 
the matter,” was the abrupt and uncourteous reply. 

And now our little story draws to a close. Charlie 
ran home, returned with his skates, and was flying 
along over the ice in a yery short time; for I told 
you that Charlie was a good skater. Every now 
and then he would come round with a great sweep, 
and stop suddenly i Wal, chaffing him about 
standing on the bank in the cold while he was en- 
joying himself so well. 

‘Run for your skates,” said he. ‘Don’t be 
such a muff, Wal. I wouldn’t be so frightened as 
you for anything.” 

But, no; Walter would not ‘‘run for his skates.” 

Charlie had dashed away again, and the height- 
ened colour on his cheeks showed how much he was 
enjoying himself. He had been round the pond 
aguin, and now thought he would take a cut across, 
whon the point of his skate caught against a large 


Se saying, ' stone, which was frozen into the ice (the one he and 
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Wal had thrown to hear it rattle along), and down 
he fell with great force, breaking the ice with a 
crash. In a moment Charlie had disappeared. He 
came up again, however, and it was the work of a 
moment for Wal to pick up a rail, which was lying 
close to him half frozen to the earth, rush towards 
the hole, and push it across so that Charlie might 
have something to catch hold of. 

You see Wal was no “muff” or coward, but 
Charlie was, in reality, the coward; for you know 
he could not resist the temptation, but must go on 
the ice, contrary to his father’s strict commands to 
the contrary. 

No time was to be lost, so Walter called out to 
Charlie to “Never mind,” and away he went to 
obtain assistance. 

This he fortunately soon procured, but it arrived 
only just in time, for Charlie was on the point of 
fainting from extreme cold. To get him out was 
a matter of considerable difficulty and danger, but 
it was at length accomplished without any accident. 
So they carried him home, eres him in blankets, 
and sent for Dr. West, who had been attending him 
ever since. 

And now that Charlie had recovered his senses, 
his position came vividly before his eyes—his dis- 
obedience and its punishment. And that punish- 
ment had been very severe: Charlie was no longer 
the strong, romping, careless boy, but a pale, weak 
little invalid. : 

Let us hope, however, that he will soon recover, 
for we must now leave him. I must first tell you, 
though, how very, very sorry his poor papa was to 
learn that his favourite and good little boy had 


been so wicked; and when he went to see him on 
his recovering consciousness, he told him in the 
kindest manner to repeat and remember this little 
prayer—‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 





THE BROKEN LAW. 


., HERE was a noise and confu- 

sion the other day in the street. 

What was it all about? 

Everybody was getting out 

of the way, for crowds of 

men and boys were rushing 

7 down-town. In the midst 

Ag were two policemen, and 

between them, a man wit 

an evil, angry-looking face, 

whom they were dragging 

sags he, along. He struggled to get 

away, but they forced him on, till they reached the 

gaol, where he was put in a cell with a grated win- 

dow, and the heavy bolt pushed back in the iron 
door, and thea he could not escape. 


— 


They surely would not have taken an innocent | 


man and carried him off—oh, no! He had been 
stealing; he had broken the law of the land, and he 
must expect to suffer the punishment. 

The next morning he was brought into the court- 
room to be examined. Some questions were asked 
him, and then he was sent back to his gloomy cell 
till the time appointed for trial. Then he is to be 
brought again to the court-room, where sits the 
judge, and the prisoner stands at the bar be- 
fore him; those who saw him steal are obliged to 
come in as witnesses, and prove that he is guilty. 





Sometimes the prispes engages counsel, and when 
the testimony has been ‘gi proving that he is 
really guilty, his counsel tries to plead for him. 
Suppose he should say—‘‘ Yes, the prisoner is 
guilty—he confesses it; but he was suffering for 
the clothes which he stole. Listen to the bleak 
winds of winter, shudder as you see the drifts of 
snow beating against the windows, draw your own 
warm garments more Gethy srgune ‘ou, and look 
at the wretched prisoner in hi Cicesdbags. tattered 
rags. Need you wonder that the temptation over- 
came him? tlemen, I plead for mercy.” 

Every heart in the court might be filled with 
sorrow for the wretched man, but he is none the 
less guilty of haying broken the law. Suppose 
the lawyer should rise again and say—‘‘I will pay 
a ransom for this man: let me give you a certain 
sum of money, and let him be free.” But for every 
broken law there must be a punishment, and neither 
mercy nor pay could satisfy the law. To continue 
to be a perfect law, it must pronounce the sentence 
and punish the guilty. 

Now let us see how Adam and Eve stood. The 
had stolen from God, they had broken his comman: 
They could not say they did not know it was wrong; 
for when Satan first tried to persuade Eve, she 
replied, that if they took the fruit they should die. 
You may think it was a hard law, that it was only 
a little sin, and a very great punishment; but God 
wished to try them; if they could not keep an easy 
command, they would not keep a greater one. 

So might the poor thief area that it was only 
some coarse clothes he had stolen; but yet he had 
broken the law against stealing just as much as if 
the theft was greater. He might plead that he was 
in need, but Adam and Eve had no wants to sup 
for they had enough before. Our poor ief 
might plead that he had not been taught the sin of 
a that he a up » beaten or 
and poverty, surroun y people more wic 


But these two first sinners could not offer that 
excuse, for they were created without one impure 
wish—pure and holy—and held converse with none 
but the Holy One who made them. Angels looked 
on at their creation, and sang songs of glory to the 
Lord who had made man Sat ittle , net than 


-themselves, 


But now the blessed pair had wickedly, foolishly 
sinned, their kind and loving Father had become 


h | their offended Judge, and all the angels witnessed 


this, the first broken law, 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 355. 
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PATIENCE AND IMPULSE. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY, 


" Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And Jesus put 
forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean, 
And immediately his leprosy was cleansed.” —Matt, viii. 2, 3. 

went out from the city gate, 
With downcast eyes and sighing, 
And ashes on his fevered brow. 
With their dim grey hue were lying, 
With sackcloth round about his loins, 
A covering o’er his mouth, 
Sadly he left his childhood’s home, 
That leprous stricken youth. 


And hotly in his azure eyes 
The fever look was shining, 
Around his sad, unuttered thoughts 
A stupor was entwining, 
Softly he breathed out as he walked, 
“Unclean, unclean, unclean,” 
Lest any should approach too near, 
The spot where = had been. 


He durst not for a moment tie 


At the riyer’s grasey brin 
For stern leper-laws forbad— 
Of the running stream to drink. 


Nor was he even long to rest 
Where wheel-track might be seen, 
For man in terror shunned to meet 
The outcast, the unclean. 


Oh, lonely, lonely seemed the world, 
Spreading before him there ; 

The world, to happier spirits all 
So beautiful and fair. 





He heard a murmur as of rain, 
Of summer showers around; 
"Twas Jesus with the multitude, 
That coming, whispering sound. 


‘* How happy they,” ’twas thus he mused, 
“ Whose thoughts can mingling blend ; 

How sweet must be the communing, 
Thus journeying friend with friend.” 


Perhaps our Father's pitying love, 
That wanders like the wind, 
The sacred Spirit, holy dove, 
That nestled in his mind. 


For with a sudden impulse bold, 
Ho knelt before the Lord, 

And in the fervour of his prayer 
His inmost soul outpoured. 


‘* Lord, if thou wilt,” with upturned face 
And reverential mien, 

Tearful he cried, ‘‘ the power is thine, 
To make thy servant clean.” 


Then Jesus gently passed his hand 
Across the sick man’s brow, 

And said, in accents soft and sweet, 
**T will; be healed thou.” 


The cooling stream of health rushed fast 
Throughout each burning vein ; 

A few short moments and he stood 
His former self again ! 


Children, adown the stream of years 
Those words are floating still, 
And ever to the prayer of faith, 
Tho Sayiour saith, ‘‘ I will.” 


PATIENCE AND IMPULSE. 


H NY \ ia )HESE two talked together one | 
day. Impulse said to Patience, 


*“*T am surprised you go on so 
calmly, saying you will 
that wall knocked down be- 
fore I do, so that we shall see 
the beautiful view beyond it.” 
Patience replied, ‘‘ You have 
kicked at it several times, and 
have only succeeded in loosen- 
ing a few bricks. I am trying 
to get the owners of the lan 
to see that it will be much better for their own 
interests to remove the wall. Even if you were 
to break it all down, you would be sorry after- 
wards that you had done so, for you would be 
punished for an unlawful deed.” pulse only 
laughed at Patience, and called her dull and 
stupid, and said she had no energy at all. Butin 
the end Patience won what they both had s0 
earnestly desired, and the wall was laid low. 

My father often wondered why young Blake got 
on so well, for he had always been a dull boy at 
school. ‘Will Palmer, his playmate, was constantly 
laughing at him, saying he would never set the 

’ Thames on fire—neyer make @ noise in the world ; 


| thing in hand but what he succeeds,” they 





and so bustling and boasting Will went on his 
way, but somehow or other he never remained long 
in one situation. [If all did not go on exactly as he 


t | wished, on the impulse of the moment he would 


throw up his place; and yet all the while people 
used to flatter him. ‘‘ Will has never to take — 
said. 
Some few looked knowingly at each other, and 
whispered, ‘“‘ He is a clever fellow, but he lets 
success slip through his fingers as fast as he gets 
hold of it.” And so it was. Will’s father died; 
and in about two years after this event, I was very 
much startled at meeting my friend Will in his 
official capacity as conductor of an omnibus. This 
was Will, the talented boy from whom so much 
had been expected. 

In the meanwhile, James Blake, who was hum- 
bly born, had risen to an honourable, responsible 
position. Patience and Industry were his friends. 
Sometimes James had to stand still and wait, and 
at such times he would say to himself, ‘‘ Though 
the blessing tarry, wait for it.” Slowly and steadily 
he worked on his way, for his patient trust was firm 
as a rock. From clerk in the bank he rose to 
be cashier, and is now receiving an excellent 


salary, 
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«TAKING THOUGHT 


HERE are two sorts of ‘‘taking 
thought for the morrow ”—the 
one proper, and nece to 
success, the other useless, 
sinful, and ruinous to one’s 

‘ happiness. The first kind con- 
sists in a thoughtful and se- 
rious concern for the wants 
and contingencies of the future, 

leading to earnest efforts to make provision for 
them. The second kind consists in painful mis- 
givings, forebodings, and fears in respect to the 
wants and contingencies of the future, when it is 
wholly out of our power to make any provision for 
them. So long as any practical will result 
from painful and serious thought as to how this 
want seal be met, or that evil averted, a man does 
well to be anxious as to what he shall do in the 
future ; but when it is beyond:one’s power to meet 
the want, or avert the evil, or secure the good 
contemplated, when the most serious concern, and 
active ‘ili nee, and untiring earnestness can effect 
nothing, then anxiety becomes useless, sinful, and 
ruinous to happiness. 

And yet how much of just such “taking thought” 
there is, even among Christians! What a besetting 
sin of many persons it is to brood over the future, 
and, with heart full of foreboding, and mind 
burdened with anxious thoughts, wonder ‘ what 
they shall eat, and what they shall drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed!” How many 
lives, which would otherwise be happy, are made 
miserable by a habit of nary ser events with 
painful anxiety that are yet in the future, and over 
which they have no control! 

Let, then, harassing care have no place in our 
minds. Firstly, because it is useless. It candono 
possible good. ‘‘ Which of you,” said our Lord, 
when trying to guard his disciples from this very 
evil, ‘‘ by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature ?”—can effect the slightest change in 
the things about which he is troubled? The strong 
inference from our Lord’s question is, that no one 
ever yet did himself any good by mere anxie 
about things in the future, over which he has now 
no control. 

Secondly, we should not allow an undue care 





FOR THE MORROW.’ 


about the future to have place in our minds, 
because we have no right to put in one day what 
belongs to another. ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” is the petition, and not, ‘‘ Give us this day 
bread for a week, or month, or year.” The future 
has its own wants, and its own provisions for them— 
so also has the D peat has each particular day of 
our lives; and itis wrong for us to put into one day 
what belongs to another. This is true of all the 
wants and contingencies of human life, The 
future will have its own cares and anxieties— 
plenty of them, likely—and they will be forthcom- 
ing in due time; but they have no business among 
the cares and anxieties of to-day. 

Thirdly, we should not allow an undue care 
about the future to have place in our minds, because 
God does not give us grace and strength to-day to 
bear trials that will not befall us for years to come. 
The grace and strength that we have to-day are 
bestowed with an exclusive reference to the pain- 
fulness or magnitude of to-day’s trials. Tho 
trials that God will send upon us to-morrow, or 
next month, or next year, if they are heayier or 
severer than those of to-day, will be accompanied by 
larger supplies of grace and strength. ‘‘As thy 
day is, thy strength shall be.” So that, when we 
trouble ourselves about the events of the future, we 
take upon ourselyes a burden for which to-day’s 
grace and strength are not adequate—God not giving 
us, in advance, assistance to bear troubles yet in 
the future. No wonder that in such circumstances 
our hearts grow sad, and our faces pallid, and our 
heads white, as we vainly attempt to stagger along 
under burdens that are too heavy for us, and are 
crushing us in the dust. 

Fourthly, we should not allow an undue care 
about the future to have place in our minds, be- 
cause it implies a want of confidence in God. Tho 
present is ours—the future isGod’s. He has it all 
in his own hands. He claims it as his prerogative 
to dispose of its affairs. And when we are anxious 
about what evil or good shall befall us in the 
future, we in effect doubt God’s wisdom, or power, 


ty | or goodness. We show a want of confidence in him. 


We ought to consider that God’s past faithfulness 
is the pledge of future faithfulness. ‘ After so 
much mercy past, will he let us sink at last ?” 


THE DYING SLAVE. 


A son of Afric lay, 
The night shades crept round, so cold and damp, 
While his life ebbed fast away. 


Around him there stretch’d a festering marsh, 
Where chills and fevers bred; 

And the gloomy pine-trees grated harsh 
Around his gory bed. 


The hideous toad and slimy snake 
Over his bare limbs crept; 


J. the heart of a gloomy, reeking swamp, 


And there, in the reeking, rotting brake, 
The hunted negro slept. 


He slept; and a look of terror stole, 
Like a cloud, across his face ; 

And fear and anguish filled his soul, 
As he dreamt in his hiding-place. 


The cry of the fierce pursuer he hears, 
And the bay of the gaunt bloodhound ; 
And, aroused by his agonising fears, 
He starts at every sound. 
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But all around is hushed and still, 
Save the boom of the waving woods, 

And the cry of some distant whip-poor-will, 
In the gloomy solitudes. 


Again he slept; and a smile now flits, 
Like a sunbeam, round his mouth: 

By his mother’s knee he happy sits, 
In his home in the sunny South. 


Once more he plays, a little child, 
’Neath the palm-tree’s grateful shade, 
With his happy playmates—free and wild 
As a fawn in forest glade. 


His bosom heayes with a heavy groan ; 
Like rain his tears fast pour : 

For he feels, alas! that dream is gone; 
ile’s a wounded slave once more, 


Slowly his life-blood ebbs away ; 
The night-shades now are gone; 
The glorious sun proclaims the day: 
Must the poor slave die alone? 


Is there no one near to soothe his pain— 
To wipe the death-dew’d brow ? 

Yes; He who once for him was slain 
Is with him even now. 


No human eye looks on his form; 
No human help is nigh: 

But Love shines brightly through the storia, 
His hopes in Jesus lie. 


His cares, and fears, and painful cries 
Are gone; no more he’ll weep. 

To heaven the poor slave raised his eyes; 
He smiled—then fell asleep, 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

A GooD 80K. 

E must now leave for & whilf the 
little world of Evertown, and the 
ruined family in whose fortints 
our readers bead gg 80 kind 
an interest; in order hg ha 
what has Feally bécome Of iy ik- 
ner-Moore, and whethér i was 
indeed worthy of the + ee] 

= AW constancy aid entire faith o 
ce @ ~6~ Eva's true woman’s heart—in 
short, whether he was a villain or a martyr. 

But before #6 ask our readers to follow us across the 
blue waters of the South Pacific, and to land with us on 
those broad isles which bid fair one day to bear the 
proud title of Queen of thé South; we must take a fare- 
well glance at the position of thosé to whom we shall not 
return until, among the Anatoki mountains, or in the 
rich valley of Takaka, or in the primeval forests or the 
rich gold fields of New Zealand, we have fotitid Faulkner- 
Moore, atid learnt from himself the secret of his flight, 
and the history of his Many, years of unexplained 
absence from his country, his wife, and his son. 

First let us inquire how Brg with Sir Gregory 
Greville; and his sweet nieco, Violet Vivian. 

The baronet has not yet reappeared at Greville Park, 
and the last accounts, conveyed in a letter from Violet 
to the vicar, announce that her uncle’s health is s0 
seriously impaired, that his doctors have peremptorily 
ordered him to winter in Italy. 

During his absence all his pensioners are confided to 
the care of the good Vicar of Evertown, who is appointed 
his almoner and Violet’s too, 

We will not believe that the illness of Sir, Gregory 
Greville was caused by the disappointment of a long- 
cherished hope. He was much too sensible to suffer 
himself to play at fifty the part of a love-sick swain, 
Post hoc, non propter hoc may perhaps apply in this case 
But it is certain that about this time Bir Grégory’ 
health suffered severely, and his altered appearaince ait 
manners caused great anxiety to all his friends, &n 
especially to his tenderly-attached niece, and to one who 
dared not express the deep sympathy she felt, nor the 
distress with which she had heard of his illness—namely, 
Mrs. Moore herself. 

Poor Eva! Although she tried to bear up in her son’s 
presence, she well knew that the great and pressing 
necessity for exertion was no more, A prey to all the 
wild fears and torturing fancies that haunt the solitude 
of a devoted wife, uncertain of her husband’s fate, Mrs, 
Moore’s disappointment was very great. 

The romantio incident connected with the loss of 
Faulkner-Moore’s letter to his wife, and which, as the 
reader will remember, he had confided to Mr. Clopstone, 
his head clerk (who perished when the Paris train took 
fire), had been a nine days’ wonder, and had caused a 
paper war and a lively controversy between two great 
rival journals, One party contended as warmly that 
Faulkner might have been innocent, as the other did 
that he must have been guilty, 

Mrs. Moore had herself privately ventured to address 
a letter to the editor of the paper which took her hus- 
band’s part. She could not be silent when it seemed to 
her that what she had to say might benefit his cause. 
Whether her letter ever reached the editor’s hands we 
know not, but no notice was taken of it in any way ; and 
a second letter of hers met with the same fate, 





Weaker and Weaker, 
; but thé fervent 


Het bodily Health becuse 
and her aveight reand more 
faith and the swéet resignation which had attended her 
L out, her trials never for her; as Fred 
cotild only see her and converse With her during the 
eveniti that succeeded his days at Bond and © 
Was fiot aware how much her health and spi 
mya d how much the diseasé that lad so 
ed her valuable sig Bay on the increase, 
sal a mother! She = i r. happy in_ his 
Ie hind ad of the : 
pool a ho gre ih gol man i 
ar firm—so, esteemeé above tale 
ill beneath him, and so happy in the | 
nereased experience and knowledge of 
m—that punctuality, perseverance, zeal, and 
of busixiess, and a genius for trade, would in tim 
the young clerk & partner, perhaps, ih the great house of 
Bond and Oo., and in the end a me’ t prinde, like the 
great Bond himself, with an unlimited power of doing 
good, and a genuine and truly Christian delight in tie 
exercise of that power. 
ied haa written to Sir Gregory to thank him for the 
Wateh, and he had vehtured to beg to be remembered 
very kindly to “ Vivian.” 
Miss Vivian! How cold those words seemed to poor 
Fred as they dropped from a pen which, had he dared 
to give it leave, would have been s0 eloquent in praise of 


But a thotsind invisible bonds and delicaté barriers 


compelled Freddy té confine himself to a few cold words ; 
and if they seemed such to him; “7 jotta te equally 
so to Violet Vivian, upon whose wi eart they 
fell like ice, 

Sir Gregory wrote very kindly té #¥6d Moore in 
return for his letter, but briefly, and Without mention- 
ing Violet. 

Once again he wrote | Grego 
voller from the vicir that the b 
and was going to winter, abroad. 
remembrances to nan but time there was 
no reply. 6 

The vicar told him oné day that Sit Gregory and his 
niece were gone to Palermo, and “Fred, who had never 
lost that habit of prayer instilled into him in his infancy 
by his mother and Becky, took the first opportunity of 
retiring to his own chamber, and of praying his God on 
his bended knees to spare his beloved Violet the grief 
— agony that the loss of her best friend would cause 

er 


The sailor and the ci-devant shopman, who had been 
taken for the night, after the attempted burglary, to the 
Evertown station-house, whence they were the next 
morning to have been taken before the nearest magis- 
trate, had cunningly effected their escape during the 
night, and though every effort was made, and every 
means was used to trace and regain ion of them, 
no clue whatever was obtained as to their whereabouts ; 
and after a few weeks of intense excitement, and no 
little alarm at the idea that such ruffians might be 
lurking in the neighbourhood, the search was given up 
in despair. 

rs, Moore remained at the old house in the market- 
place. Her faithful Becky, and her devoted friend, the 
vicar, tended her with constant and earnest care during 
her son’s absence ; but as she never complained, and as 
the sitting-room was always darkened on account of the 
weakness and pain of her eyes, they were not aware how 
much thinner, paler and weaker poor Mrs, Moore had” 


Violet, and in entreatiés that she would not ne him. 


that was when 
t was very ill, 
ain he sent his 
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become; and they were rejoiced to see that she availed 
herself of Fred’s income to rest from her own labours: 
not suspecting that she had only ceased to work at her 
easel and her embroidery because she found herself quite 
unequal to the exertion of her talents. 

Eva’s present existence was a very tranquil one, as far 
as the outward world went; but within, the storm was 
still frequent. 

She now habitually rose late, and not until Becky had 
brought her some refreshment, She would then rise, 
and exchange her bedroom for the sitting-room, and 
her bed for the sofa. 

She would occupy her thin white fingers in knitting, 


netting, and crochet ; and as reading was painful to her, 
to sit by her and read the Bible | 


she would get Beck. 
aloud. Or the good vicar would come in, and relieving 
the old handmaiden, would sit down by his friend, and, 
at her request, would read aloud to her some work of 
interest and genuine piety. 

In such company, Eva was often calm, and always 
gentle, in spite of “the fear of vain longing,” that 
often seemed to parch her very breast, and “the sick- 
ness of hope deferred”? that had so brought down her 
buoyant, joyous spirit. 

Then, every evening, her son’s bright face and now 
manly form gladdened her tea-table; and his contented 
smile and happy voice cheered her poor mother-heart ; 
and the boy grew so like, so wondrous like the unfor- 
gotten, the still tenderly-loved absent one, In his eyes 
there was the same clear depth reposing beneath the 
shade of the dark lashes, like a translucent lake beneath 
the shade of the cedar and the cypress, Fred’s lips 
had his father’s intellectual and honest smile; the wave 
of his thick, glossy hair, the colour that mantled on his 
cheek, the proud uprightness of his form, and every 
little turn of his head, and peculiarity of his manner, 
reminded his mother of what her husband had been in 
those happy days when he first sought to win that love 
which had been so true to him, both in the sunshine of 
his prosperity and in the dark midnight of his disgrace 
and his despair. 

Yes, Fred—for the reader will here observe that, since 
his instalment at Bond’s, the more childish appellation 
of Freddy had been dispensed with—was fast growing up 
to manhood, and Eva was rejoiced to see how naturally 
he began to take his place in what she loved still to look 
upon as her husband’s home. How gracefully he pre- 
sided at her husband’s table! how readily his strong 
young arm supplied the place of that on which she had 
so loved to lean, and the very memory of which, recalled 
as it was by her Fred’s ever-ready support, often filled 
her eyes with tears, and sent a convulsive shudder 
through her wasted form, And yet Eva was not un- 
grateful for the blessing of such a son. 

No; he had, indeed, been trained up by herself, the 
vicar, and by poor old Becky in the way in which he 
should go, and she felt that he never would depart 
from it, 


CHAPTER LVII. 


FRED’S PROMOTION, 


Years had crept on, and Fred, who, at eighteen, was 
very tall and very manly, might well have passed for 
three years older than he was ; and he held, indeed, in 
the great house of Bond and Co, a position which in no 
other case had ever been granted except to a man of 
thirty years of age. 

But as Mr. Bond said to the one next to himself in 
authority and importance in that great establishment, 
“TF yo Moore is more steady, more useful, more 
clever, | more to be relied upon at eighteen than 
others are at eight-and-twenty, it is but right to reward 
his merits without reference to his years, and to give 


him the appointment and the salary due to one who, 
between ourselves, is the best accountant, the readies 
reckoner, and the most punctual and gifted young man 
in our establishment.” 

And thus it came to pass that Fred Moore, at eighteen, 
was enlisted among the senior clerks, and enjoyed a 
salary of £250 a year. 

Enjoyed it, indeed! not for his own sake, but for 
that of the beloved, revered, and cherished mother, 
whom he was thus enabled to surround with all due 
comforts, and some of the luxuries of life. 

But, for himself, he was strictly economical in his own 





personal expenditure; he was very modest and simple 
in his dress. No coxcombry vulgarised his fine manly 
person. He drank water from early habit and choice, 
for he could well have afforded to drink ale, or even wine. 

He was always in bed early, and up with the lark. 
His morning prayer was as full of piety, purity, and 
faith as it had been when first he lisped it at his 
mother’s or at Becky’s knee; and every evening, just as 
Eva remembered his father was wont to do, so Fred 
now did: he read prayers aloud to the little house- 
hold, increased by the addition of a niece of Becky’s, a 
good, honest, buxom girl, who helped the old hand- 
maiden in the many duties which her increasing years 
made too heavy for her alone. Oh! at that hour of 
family prayer, when the inflections of Fred’s voice, 
awoke a thousand echoes in his mother’s sad heart, and 
when, closing her eyes, she would almost imagine that it 
was her husband’s voice she heard, how would the 
fervent prayer of faith rise from her very heart to the 
throne of grace !—how would she implore her heavenly 
Father to send back the absent husband to clear away 
the dark clouds that hung over the fair fame of one 
whom she knew to be innocent !—how did she entreat 
the one only Mediator—he who had been himself a Man 
of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief—to plead for her 
beloved ! 

For how many years did those prayers, which grew 
in faith and fervour, continue, though they seemed un- 
heard , unanswered! For how many years were they 
offered up at morning, at evening, and the noon-day ! 
and yet she was not disheartened. “Cast your bread 
upon the waters, and you shall find it again after many 
days,” she would say to herself. “ My prayer will yet 
be heard, I feel it will !” 

On the day upon which Fred completed his twenty- 
first year two very important events occurred. The one 
was his promotion to the office of head clerk at Bond 
and Co.’s, an appointment vacant through the death of 
the worthy old man who had held it for forty years, and 
who had become so much atfached to Fred Moore that 
(being himself a bachelor, and without relatives) he 
had left him all he possessed in the world, namely, the 
savings of his life, amounting to £3,000. 

The other was a long and very agitating private con- 
ference with his mother, in which she courageously 
revealed to him the secret history of his father’s misfor- 
tunes, of his bankruptcy, of his long and unexpected 
absence, of the dark blot on the name of Faulkner, and, 
worst of all, of the destruction of Violet Vivian’s pros- 
pects and property, by felonionsly selling out and ap- 
propriating the money in the funds, which formed her 
capital of £15,000, and which vile deed, though attributed 
by the world to Faulkner Moore, his (Fred’s) father, had 
been, she (his mother) felt certain, the sole work of his 
artful and designing partner. 

Fred heard the dreadful revelation with a throb- 


bing heart, an ever changeful cheek, varying from red 
to pale, and pale to red; and as his mother told the 
terrible tale connected with Violet and her ruined for- 
tunes, the poor young man’s face became ghastly white, 
a violent trembling shook his frame, his breath came 
short and thick, and, folding bis armson the table by 
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which he sat, he hid his face upon them, and his mother | 


saw, by the convulsive heavings of his breast, that he 
was weeping bitterly. 

“Fred,” she said, “I have told you the dark 
secret of our lives to-day, not only use to-day 
you are a man in the eyes of the law, but because 
your old friend’s legacy has made you master of a sum 
which I look upon, as I am certain my son—Faulkner- 
Moore’s son—must do, as the first instalmert of the debt 
of fifteen thousand pounds, due by your father, and, 
therefore, by yourself, to Violet Vivian. It is due by 
your father, Fred—not that I believe he ever touched one 
penny of the fortune of which he was the i 
No! I believe he would have seen his right hand con- 
sumed by slow fire rather than have let it take one penny 
of that sacred fund. But he was Violet’s protector ; 
she was his ward. His partner must have forged his 
name, and sold out Violet’s stock. He was answerable 
for his partner’s actions—for his partner’s debts, You 
are morally answerable for your father’s debts; and it 
must be the object of your life (supposing my prayers 
are unanswered, and he does not come back himself) to 
clear his fame, and restore Violet’s fortune. You, I 
say, my son, are answerable for every shilling she has 
lost, and I know you will begin, with the legacy you 
have just had, the grand work of restoration and 
restitution. It has been to me a great trial, a pain- 
ful duty, my son, to tell you all, but you were so 
young, so very young, when all this happened, and I 
have always so tried—for reasons which you can well 
understand now—to throw a veil over the past when- 
ever your recollections were likely to recall it, that I 
think you have entirely forgotten that your name 
used to be Faulkner-Moore. To-day, Fred, you were 
talking of many expenses which your legacy seemed 
to justify you in incurring. You were planning the 
purchase of a pony phaeton and a pair of ponies for your 
poor mother, and many other luxuries—all for me, dear 
Fred. But,ah! even as luxuries, my own boy, how far, 
how very far, behind that of replacing even a fraction 
of that sum of fifteen thousand pounds, which lies with 
all its weight upon my heart, and I fear will do so 
henceforth upon yours until it is replaced !” 

* Tt does, it does, mother!” gasped Fred, holding out 
one hand to his mother, while with the other he hid his 
flushed, agitated, and tear-marked face—“it does; and 
for the first time I understand what a life of bitter 
memory and cruel martyrdom yours has been. For the 
first time I fully appreciate the heroism of your Chris- 
tianity. Long years you have suffered alone; but in 
this shame and sorrow, mother, you are alone no more. 
I am in your secret now; -I am by your side. This day, 
mother, I have been appointed head clerk at Bond’s, 
Now I know all, we will live, as we have ever lived, with 
an economy bordering on penury, and every shilling of 
my now great salary over what the necessaries of life 
require shall go, with all my old friend’s legacy, to form 
a fund—a holy, sacred fund—to replace Violet’s fortune. 
I believe with you in my father’s innocence; but I 
recognise his responsibility, and, therefore, mine. I 
believe your prayers will be heard, mother. I believe 
my father will return, and that the truth will be made 
patent to the world. He may come back with wealth to 
replace Violet’s fortune, and do justice to all who con- 
fided in his house and the stability of his firm—he may 
come back poor, and dependent on his son for the re- 
covery of his name and honour. Be it as it may, with 
God’s blessing, Violet’s fortune shall be replaced; and 
I thank you, darling mother, for the education and 
prizciples which will enable me to complete the great 
work which they have empowered me to begin. A good 
instalment of the fifteen thousand pounds shall be in 
the bank to-morrow, and every quartcr I shall haye the 
happiness of adding to the fund,” 


Never, since the turn of their fortunes and the 
absence of her husband, had Mrs. Moore felt at her heart 
| throbs so much like those of pride and joy as she did 


' while she listened to Fred on his twenty-first birthday, 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
FAULKNER-MOORE. 
WE must now take a rapid and retrospective review of 
all that has happened to Faulkner-Moore during the 
fifteen years that his wife has spent in the old house with 
the many gablés in the market-place at Evertown. 

The first time we expected to be personally introduced 
to Eva’s husband and Fred’s father was on the fifth 
birthday of the latter, when, as the reader will re- 
member, such bitter disappointment prevailed at Beech 
Park as the day , and the night stole on, and 
Faulkner-Moore did not appear. 

The first part of the time, passed in such painful sus- 
pense and expectation by his wife and child, was spent 
much in the same state of anxious misery by Faulkner- 


Moore. 

He knew that his beloved Eva and his darling and 
only child were counting the moments of his absence, 
All the more eagerly was he, as we all know, expected 
and longed for, because a i increase of important 
business had kept him away from Beech Park for more 
than a week. 

Faulkner-Moore was not a man of business. He was 
active, energetic, punctual, and painstaking; but he was 
by birth a gentleman, and by profession a soldier. 

Banking, like every other profession or business, re- 
quires an apprenticeship, and Faulkner-Moore had had 
none. 

The eccentric old relative at the head of the firm who 
took him into partnership, and left him to fill his place, 
could not give him his experience, his knowledge of 
accounts, his caution, his tact, his skill; all he could do 
was to encourage him to rely on the wisdom and talents 
of his partner, Mostyn, who while under the shrewd, 
keen, and watchful eye of his former master, who had 
generously taken him into partnership, had been a 
treasure—industrious, clever, far-seeing, punctual, care- 
ful, cautious, and strictly honest. 

* Alas! the means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ;” 

and so it was that when Faulkner-Moore became head- 
partner, Mostyn became rash, extravagant, idle, profli- 
gate, and a speculator. Extravagance and a rash spirit 
of speculation brought Mostyn to the brink of ruin; 
and the enemy of our souls—generally at hand, in the 
time of despair, to tempt to crime—urged Mostyn to 
the felonious deeds that ended in disgrace, ruin, and 
nie ge He forged Faulkner-Moore’s signature to 
sell out Violet Vivian’s £15,000; and this was a f 
one of the nefarious deeds which brought the old- 
established, world-renowned house of Faulkner and 
Mostyn into such deep disgrace, 

On the day fixed for the visit to Beech Park, to keep 
Fred’s birthday, Mostyn—having realised a very lar; 
sum by the sale of bonds and securities entrusted to the 
firm, and by the selling out of trust funds, Violet’s in- 
cluded —cleverly disguised, drove down to London 
Bridge, set off eed tidal train for Dover, got to 
Paris, thence by the usval route to Marseilles, and set 
sail for New d in an emigrant ship called the 
Ocean Queen. 

He had not been gone many hours when a suspicion 
of the truth flashed across Faulkner-Moore’s mind, A 
cabman, who was under great obligations, supplied him 
with a clue, and taking Clopstone, his head clerk, with 
him, Faulkner-Moore started off in pursuit of his 





villanous partner, 
(Zo be continued.) ° 
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BY THE REY. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A. 


GOODLY proportion of the; 


blessedness of the 

saints in i 

be —o aon a Te- 

trospect of the designs 

and purposes of God, 

as manifested in the 

’ things which he hath 

made and done. The 

Seer of Patmos is per- 

mitted, not only to 

see the glory of the 

saints, but also to 

' hear the jubilant song of the re- 

deemed in heaven. He beholds 

the ‘four beasts” (2éa, properly 

translated living creatures), and the “‘four and 

twenty elders” falling prostrate before the throne, 

and doing obeisance to Him that sat thereon, in 

lowly worship and adoration; casting their crowns, 
their highest glory, at his feet. There is humili 
in heaven, which teaches the beatified to count it 

joy, and their chiefest glory, to be deemed worthy 

to touch the footstool of the King. And there, a 

great portion of their song of praise is in honour of 

the Creator, because of his ae purpose in crea- 

tion—* Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 


glory 
and honour and power: for thou hast created 


things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created” (Rev. iv. 11). 

This, then, is the testimony of heaven to earth 
and all created things. Eternity beareth witness 
here to time, and the future to the past. There is 
a purpose in creation—for Jehovah's pleasure, for 
his glory and dominion. It was no vague or pur- 

valéns deed, this creation which the Lord God 
th made. It is well, too, that we are permitted 
to anticipate this song of songs, and that, while we 
are in the world and amid these created things, we 
should be able to know why, wherefore, and where- 
unto all these things were appointed and ordained. 
Particularly as this testimony is so different from 
our common ideas and experiences, so opposed to 
the ordinary uses of the world, and so apparently 
contradictory to the character of worldly things. 
We would, indeed, almost marvel at the tidings 
here made known, that anything here could con- 
duce to God’s pleasure, or to the Divine glory. 
Yet, so it is; where the shadow of darkness has 
fallen most dense and deep, there the glory breaks 
forth and the brightness dawns, showing that, 
amid all the resisting forces, and all causes to the 
contrary notwithstanding, God will be honoured, 
magnified, and faye in these created things. 
This purpose of the Oreator is as the strong current 
of the stream passing clear and pure through the 
polluted waters; the golden thread in an unbroken 
tissue running through the and woof from the 
beginning even to the end. God hath made all 
things for a purpose and with an object; and of 
these he has never lost sight, and never will. He 
still regards the world as the object of his loye, as 


a. & 
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glory will | will 





the sphere for the manifestation of his glory, and 
for the accomplishment of the good pleasure of his 


Let us now break up this topic into its several 
— and particulars, as illustrated in the yarious 
epartments of Creation— 

1. In the material creation.—This was made for 
God’s “‘ pleasure,” and so highly and perfectly did 
it please him, that he pronounced it to be “‘ very 

90d.” And the sun and moon and stars continue 
still to fulfil the great purpose of their being, and 
to discharge the great mission of their birth. No 
spot of sin, no stain of corruption has descended 
upon the fair disc of Mime stars and light. The 
sunbeam falls as ey y upon the festering corrup- 
tion of the dunghill, as upon the jewelled coronets 
of princes. This earth, too, after all, is a fair and 
beauteous place. The remark of the poor woman 
was true—‘‘ It is not the world itself that is so bad, 
but the — that are init.” The earth has been 
exposed, indeed, to the curse, and has been “ sub- 
jected to vanity ;” but “not willingly”—not for its 
own fault—but, as the apostle says, ‘‘ by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope” (Rom. 
viii. 20). A design of mercy is traceable even in 
the curse; for even yet there is ‘‘ hope.” 

Now, between the original design and the ulti- 
mate glory there has intervened the season of the 
curse; and this would seem to have reversed the 
original intention, and to have baffled the design of 
God. We walk amid the evidences of the curse ; 
this sin-curst world shows many signs of corrup- 
tion, many ptoms of decay. There is in it the 
element of sin, which, so far from being for the 
‘* pleasure ” of God, is the abominable thing which 
God hates; and there is sickness, which mars 
man’s beauty, face, and form; and there is death, 
that final break- iP: that humiliation and degrada- 
tion to which “the body of this death” is sub- 
jected; and there are wars, and fightings, and 
murders, and revellings, and such like—all tending 
to disturb or destroy the well-working of the ori- 
ginal design of , and are surely very far from 
contributing Fas God’s * ponre a These are the 
temporary interruptions of the Divine purpose; the 
substance of the “hiamal shadow that _~ crossed 
the thoroughfare of man’s history ; the condensa- 
tion of the dark cloud that hangs over the head of 
man; the Boyes fulness of that weary - 
thesis which has been interpolated between the first 
and the last; the midnight that has intervened 
between the sad sunset of Eden, and the glad sun- 
rise of the better day. Yes, it shall yet be at the 
last as it was at the first—‘ For thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” No more interruption of 
the Divine order — en no more shadow of 
sin to darken the e ; no more cloud, but alla 
clear firmament of light; no more parenthesis of 
ungodliness, but the context of righteousness will 
run on undisturbed; no more midnight, but one 
unending and eternal day. 

This material world is yot designed to administer 
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to the glory and pleasure of Immanuel. This 
earth, which is now his footstool, will yet one day 
be the place of his throne, Christ has a great 
inheritance here; the world is his; its kingdoms 
shall yet become ‘‘ the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ.” That shall be the day of the ‘‘ new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” There shall then be no more a 
sin-curst earth, Koti forth its physical and 
moral evil: there shall then be none of these strong 
temptations, these weak resolves, these easy fall- 
ings; this sin, this sorrow, this suffering, this sad- 
ness: there shall be no more aching heads, broken 
hearts, sad bereavements, and longing regrets. The 
earth shall be as fair in the regeneration—its second 
birth—as it was in the pure and early morning of 
its first creation. For this the earth is descri 
by the apostle as ‘earnestly expectant,” ‘ groan- 
ing,” ‘‘ travailing,” ‘‘ waiting for the manifestation 
of the sons of God.” And yet again shall the 
Creator’s ‘‘ pleasure” be fulfilled—‘‘ Because the 
creature (i.¢., creation) itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God” (Rom. viii, 19 
—23). 

2: Vn the moral creation.—This, also, was de- 
signed for God’s ‘‘ pleasure.” Virtue, goodness, 
truth, obedience, confidence—all these were the 
first bonds of human society, and, above all, of 
union between heaven and earth, between God 
and man; and by reason of the perfectness of these 
moral principles, and their power and sway 
over the heart of man, they shared in the approy- 
ing sentence which pronounced them to be ‘‘ very 
good ;” and “ for his pleasure they were created.” 

But the adjustment of this perfect balance has 
also been deranged. Sin has flung its heavy-hilted 
sword into the scales, and Satan kicked the beam ; 
and the balance has been disturbed. Righteous- 
ness is now outweighed by evil; virtue is over- 
borne by vice; might prevails over right; truth is 
trifled with by falsehood and error; goodness is 
quenched by the carnal nature and the corrupt 
affections; obedience is disturbed by disobedience, 
rebellion, and revolt; confidence is lost in fear 
and terror, and in superstition and alarm. The 
wise man, in fact, sums up the whole tale of 
wrong in a single sentence—‘ Lo, this only have 
I found, that God hath made man upright; but 
they ag sought out many inventions” (Eccles. 
vii. 29), 

Thus it would seem as though the original bless- 
ing of moral good had been changed by sin into 
the curse of moral evil. All the foundations are 
out of course—peace has been chan to conflict ; 
man suspects his fellow-man, and brother goes to 
war with brother. Justice seeks out evidence 
almost in the dark; truth is hidden, and must be 
groped for; and when discovered, both truth and 
ustice are ofttimes evaded, baffled, disappointed. 

ercy is not in her native clime in a world like 
this; her goodness is imposed on, her gentleness 
taken advantage of, and her kindness hoodwinked 
and deceived. Honour and honesty have a hard 
fight of afflictions, if they would hold their own in 
the midst of prevailing wrong and robbery. And 
religion, at best, is but a tiny plant, a strange 
exotic here; and, like the great dace himself, 1s 
‘* despised and rejected of men;” so that she cries 
out as the martyrs cry, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how 





long?” And yet, for all, she thrives in some 
hearts; there is the secret seed-growth, the onward 
progress of the soul to God— 


*¢ Amid the businesses of life, 

Amid our anxious care and strife ; 

Amid the nipping frost and snow, 

Amid the wintry blasts that blow ; 

And while men wake, and though men sleep, 

Tis thine the growing plant to . 
All as yas pa and moral virtues are in the 
battle-field now, and are militant here; they shall 
yet be gloriously triumphant; and it shall be as 
true at the last as it was at the first—‘‘ For thy 
pleasure they are and were created,” 

3. In the human creation.—Man was created for 
God’s ‘ pene. Just as the material creation 
was for his pleasure, as the platform for the great 
drama of the world’s history; and the moral crea- 
tion, to supply motives and principles to guide the 
actions of men; so it is with man himself—the 
purpose of his creation was for Jehovah's “ plea- 
sure.” For no vain object, for no worthless desi 
and destiny, wast thou, O man, created; but wholly 
and altogether for the good pleasure of the Oreator | 

Of all created things, that which pleased God 
the most was man. He was made in the image of 
God, in the moral likeness of his Maker; with 
heavenly feelings, emotions, and aspirations; and 
these were designed to please and glorify Him who 
was the creator of them all, Moreover, that which 
was designed for God’s pleasure was calculated to 
promote man’s profit. All pleasurable things were 
placed beneath man’s authority and power; and he 
the viceroy of them all—the human representative 
of Deity. All things were made for him and were 
put under him, for he was God’s son—“ which was 
the son of Adam, which was the son of God.” 
Light was made for man, that he might rejoice in 
it; darkness was made for man, that he might 
repose beneath it; the Sabbath was made for man, 
that he might rest and be refreshed in soul and 
body; the sun, and moon, and stars, though mani- 
festly having other uses, yet seem as though the 
were made peculiarly for man, and for our world, 
So that “one in a certain place testified, saying, 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? or the 
son of man, that thou visitest him? Thou madest 
him a little lower than the angels; thou crownedst 
him with glory and honour, and didst set him over 
the works of thy hands: thou hast put all things 
in subjection under his feet” (Heb. ii, 6—8). 

And yet, here again all is distorted and dis- 
turbed, Sin has wrought the fiercest havoc on the 
choicest work; and now the worst, the vilest, the 
most disobedient of all God’s works is man: and 
because he is the most gifted, therefore is he the 
most responsible. No calamity had so wrung the 
ret Father’s heart, as that his son should fall. 

e tenement might run to wreck and ruin, the 
flowers might fall and die, the lights be quenched, 
and the soil be cursed; and yet, if man had but 
been faithful, all had been well. But no; it was 
not the dwelling-place that first decayed, nor the 
flowers that first drooped and died, nor the lights 
that first were spent, nor the soil that first sent 
forth its weeds; it was man—the parent father and 
the nursing mother of our race—that was first in 
the transgression: and then all suffered; man’s 
sin the whole creation down to ruin. 

And yet, it was for God’s “pleasure” he was 
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created; and for God’s “pleasure” he still con- 
tinues to be. Surely, it must be so; for God gave 
his Son—‘‘ the Father’s pleasure ;” and ist re- 
signed his own pleasure, and “pleased not him- 
self;” and God “hath no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth.” The whole scheme of salvation 
is one elaborate proof of that (pier nag em self- 
abnegation, self-denial, and self-sacrifice, by which 
God in Christ, and Christ in God, sought still to 
have ‘‘ pleasure” in man. 

God loves you, poor sinner; he loves you, even 
in your sin. Man was created for God’s glory— 
for Jehovah’s pleasure. Heaven is the designed 
dwelling-place for man; hell is not designed for 
man, but “for the devil and his angels” (Matt. 
xxv. 34, 41). And yet men are lost! Yes, lost, 
as the traveller is lost who chooses the wrong 
road, to walk in it; lost, as the railway train is 
lost which, by reckless driving, is thrown off the 
rails—the very rails that were designed to keep it 





due precautions, it has been allowed to spring a 
leak in mid-ocean, and founders in the deep ; lost, 
as the sheep is lost, which has wandered from the 
safety of fold, and from the good shepherd’s 
care. 
But this need not be—ought not to be. Man 
was designed, not for his own loss, but for his 
Oreator’s “pleasure.” There is no decree of 
damnation, to insist that any soul shall bo lost; 
but there is every provision of grace to win man, 
and to save him with a mighty salvation. In 
Christ—the man Christ Jesus—humanity is re- 
stored. In Christ—‘‘ the Father’s pleasure ””—man 
is renewed, and the angels’ song is true—“ For thy 
pune they were created.” And man once more 
mes the darling of Jehovah’s heart, as the 
apple of an eye, as the signet upon a right hand. 
And at last, while the lost shall awake their own 
echoes, the song of the saved shall sound through 
the skies—‘‘ Thou hast created all things, and for 


safe; lost, as the ship is lost, when, for lack of| thy pleasure they are and were created.’ 


OWLS. 


sun shone 
\) brightly, the birds poured 
8 forth a merry song, the river 


~ ran smoothly by, glistenin 
like a thread of silver as i 


wound cefully alon 
~ three on 


the 

grassy mead, and ool- 
boys, full of life and mirth, strolled 
out to spend a half-holiday in the 


woods. 

: X Our schoolboys having reached 
the wood, and sauntered about for a time under its 
cooling shade, recklessly treading down at every 
step the luxuriant wild flowers which formed its 
carpet, commenced cutting hagel-sticks, While 
trimming their sticks under a pollard ash, they 
suddenly heard a stirring in the tree above them, 
and forthwith, on stealthy wing, flew out a white- 
breasted owl. This was quite enough for our young 
friends ; the existence of a nest in the vicinity was 
quickly suspected, the tree was climbed, and, 
surely enough, there it was found, and in it two 
little puffs of white down—the owlets. 

Here was a prize too precious to be left; and 
et, how were the birds to be taken home P-—how 
ept when there? For the boys well knew their 

kind-hearted father’s objection to ge crea- 
ture being deprived of its liberty. overth eless, 
the temptation proved too strong to be resisted, and 
secured the owlets were, and carried home under 
the jackets of the boys, who, finding in an out-of- 
the-way part of the garden an old pigeon-box, care- 
fully deposited in it their treasures, well closing up 
the front with bricks. Having looked at their pets 
the last thing at night, they retired to rest, and 
slept as only schoolboys can sleep. 

A gouty next-door neighbour, however, whose 
slumbers were at all times of the lightest, was 
roused from his first doze by loud and piercing 
screams, A murder, he felt sure, must be i 
place somewhere near, and, horror-struck, he lay 





for some time listening and trembling, until, at last, 
finding that no one applied to him for help, he once 
more composed himself and fell asleep. 

On the following morning, as the father of our 
young friends was taking his early walk, he was 
accosted by the invalid neighbour, who mentioned 
the alarming disturbance he had heard in the night, 
and inquired if any untoward event had occ in 
the town. 

The worthy gentleman replied that nothing of 
the sort had come to his knowledge, and that he 
had heard no unusual noise. This he supposed 
must have been in consequence of his room tung 
on the other side of the house. 

The boys, on visiting their owlets, were greatly 
surprised to find that the bricks had been pushed 
away, om the front of the pigeon-box in which 
the had been concealed. They now began to 
suspect some foul play, and thought that their 
treasures had been discovered; therefore, doubly 
securing the barricade, they determined to be on 
the watch during the following night. 

With this feeling in their mind, they slept some- 
what more lightly than usual, and were awoke be- 
fore long by continued shrieks, similar to those 
described by the next-door neighbour. Up they 
jum and running to the window, descried in 
the bright moonlight two large owls perched on the 
neighbour’s house, and screeching fearfully. In 
the morning they found the double barricade par- 
tially removed, and from the scattered fragments 
around it, it was evident that the visitors had been 
the + owls, who, although their young ones 
had m stolen in their absence, and conveyed a 
distance of three miles from the nest, had yet found 
means to discover them, and to bring them food 
suited to their taste, contriving to push aside the 
heavy bricks in order to feed them, and giving 
notice of their approach by the screech rat, ws to 
their species. 

But the neighbour had also taken adyantage of 
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the moonlight; and the next morning, having 
guessed the truth, he communicated his suspicions 
to the boys’ father. : : 

He questioned his sons, who immediately admit- 
ting their possession of the owlets, were desired to 
libera‘o the captives from their prison. 

Most unwilling to part from their favourites, yet 
not daring to disobey their father by keeping the 
birds ag enue in close confinement, the boys now 
took them to the further end of the garden, and 
tethered them by the leg with a string amongst 
the beans, then in full flower. 

Here the attached parents again discovered them, 
and fed them, night after night, with mice, moles, 
and other similar deli- 
cacies for more than a 
fortnight ; while every 
morning an early visit 
was paid to the owlets 
by the boys. 

What was then their 
utter dismay at the end 
of the fortnight, on 
going as usual to the 
garden, to find the birds 
gone! They were in 
despair, and began to 
consider that the string 
had not been strong 
enough, and had pro- 
bably given way. In 
the midst of their re- 
flections, however, they 
were struck by seeing, 
in an orchard hard by, 

a flight of swallows 
hovering around an 
apple - tree, apparently 
in great consternation, 
and uttering sharp cries 
of distress. A suspicion 
of the truth suddenly 
flashed across them; 
they ran to the spot, 
and quickly discovered 
the cause of the alarm, 
for there, comfortably 
perched in the apple- 
tree, sat their two pets, 
the owlets. The anxious 
and devoted parents had 


again been at work, and having succeeded in | 





The owl, we know, is a nocturnal bird of prey; 
he goes forth only at night, or in the twilight, in 
uest of food; and if we look at his formation we 
shall see how beautifully our great Creator has 
adapted it t the peculiar requirements of the bird 
in the pursuit of his appointed victims. His food 
consists of rats, mice, bats, and other small animals 
who, like himself, wander abroad in the dim twi- 
light or beneath the moon’s soft beams. To enable 
the owl to distinguish these little creatures, his eye 
is formed so as to catch the faintest ray of light. 
It is very prominent, and can be adjusted at will 
by the bird, with greater nicety than we could 
adapt the finest optical instrument of man’s manu- 
facture. The pupil or 
centre of the eye is of 
very large size, so much 
so that the bird cannot 
endure the bright light 
of the sun, and is there- 
fore provided with an 
inner eyelid, which he 
keeps half over his eyes 
during the day, like a 
curtain, and has the 
power~,of folding up 
within the socket at 
dusk, when he is ready 

for the chase. 

The ear of the owl 
is also of remarkable 
structure. The cayities 
or hollows within the 
skull containing the ap- 
paratus for the recep- 
tiontof sound are of 
great size, and the ex- 
ternal opening through 
which the sound is trans- 
mitted is of propor- 
tionate dimensions, and 
placed between two ox- 
tensive valves, capable 
of being widely sepa- 
rated, so as to give en- 
trance to the faintest 
vibration of air; and by 
concentrating it again, 
they cause even the 
slightest noise to be con- 
veyed to the internal 

parts of the ear. The cry of a mouse concealed in a 


severing the chain that bound their young ones, | hedge or amongst the long grass, will be distinctly 
had liberated the prisoners, and conveyed them | heard by the owl; and even the rustling of the 
to the apple-tree, there to be fed and cared for, | little animal amidst the straw in a barn will reach 


until their plumage should be perfect enough for 
a more distant flight. The tree, however, was 
soon mounted, the birds re-captured; and this 
time a very strong fastening secured them again 
to the beans. . 
The parents, nothing daunted, once more fol- 
lowed them, and continued their watchful care, 
until at last the owlets, with their assistance, a 
second time broke through their fetters. Now, 
fully fledged, on triumphant wing, the happy birds 
returned to their native woods, free as air, and 
released for evermore from their keepers, the 
schoolboys, who in after-life could never forget 
these touching proofs of parental affection, s0 
strikingly exhibited in the feathered creation, 





the sharp ear of the enemy, and bring him to the 
pursuit of his prey. wf ‘ 

We may, perhaps, think’ that a nimble, agile 
creature like the mouse, might easily make its 
wer from an adversary whose heaviness of flight 
would naturally be supposed to give timely notice 
of his approach. * But no; for this, again, has been 
marvellously provided against ; and the mechanism 
of an owl’s feather is another proof of the perfec- 
tion of our heavenly Father’s works. 

All feathers are composed of three parts—the 
quill, the shaft, and the vane. If we take the wing- 
feather of a bird not of the owl tribe, and draw our 
fingers along it from the quill to the tip of the 
shaft, we shall find that the surface is leyel and 
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smooth, and the vane firm and compact; and that 
in passing our fingers in the reverse direction, the 
bebe: as they are termed, which compose the vane, 
cannot be separated without some little difficulty. 
By holding up the feather to the light, we shall see 
that this resistance is caused by a set of ve 
minute hooks on the edge of the barbs, which loc. 
firmly into each other, and give to the feather its 
wondrous strength. Now, if we look carefully at 
an owl’s feather, we shall perceive that, in addition 
to this fastening together of the barbs forming the 
vane, & most exquisitely-fine, close down, or ndp, 
rises from their outer side. This it is which pre- 
vents the noise usually caused by the beating of a 
bird’s wing against the air (as in the pigeon, and 
other diurnal species), and makes the owl’s flight 
perfectly silent and inaudible, so that, without any 
intimation of his approach, he is enabled to pounce 
down upon his ecting victim. 

The foot of the owl, in which he carries off his 
Prey, is also singularly adapted for its purpose, its 

rehensile or grasping power being very great. 

e outer toe can be moved bac or forwards, 
so that the claws being brought opposite to each 
other like pincers, their hold is wonderfully firm 
and steady. 

Although the barn or screech-owl is the best 
known in England, several other species inhabit 
our country. e short and long-eared owls are 
by no means uncommon; the latter species is said 
scldom to build a nest for itself, but to prefer in- 
habiting the deserted one of some other bird, and 
has been known even to take possession of a 
squirrel’s nest, and therein to rear its young. 

The brown or tawny-owl is uent 
amongst us, and although a small bird, is remark- 
ably spirited and fierce, and will sometimes, when 
kept in confinement, attack human beings. An 
anecdote is related of a pair of these owls, who 
when approached on one occasion by a stranger, 
darted towards him, and fastened their claws into 
his head with such violence, that some force was 
required to remove them. 

The owl tribe seems to be very generally dis- 
tributed throughout the world, being found in each 
quarter of the globe, though most common in the 
northern countries. 

The eagle-owl, found in Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Russia, although extremely rare in England, 
is a powerful and very pugnacious bird, occasion- 
ally venturing to combat the eagle himself, and 





not i remaining the victor. This owl 
feeds on partri “ges and game of all sorts, and, 
whilst hunting, flies low over the ground. 

dan. megatt North America is a 
great invader of the po -yard, and, gliding on 
noiseless pinions from his i woods, «ill a Sen 
in the moonlight the roosting-place of the settler’s 
a stock of turkeys and other fowls, and 
silently selecting his victim, carry it off to his nest 
in the dark and distant forest. 

In many parts of America is found a small owl, 
of very curious habits, named the coquimbo or 
burrowing-owl. It sometimes takes ssion of a 
burrow or tunnel formed in the by a ies 
of animal called the marmot, or prairie-dog; but in 
some parts of the country, where these marmots do 
not exist, this owl is obliged to dig his own tunnel, 
which he does cleverly with his claws and bill. 
When he has excavated to the depth of about 
eighteen inches or two feet, he places a heap of 
moss, leaves, and dried grass at the bottom of the 
burrow, and upon this the hen-bird deposits her 
eggs. This owl is scarcely eleven inches in length, 
its legs are longer in proportion than those of other 

ecies, and its cry is also different, being more 

e the bark of the prairie-dog, or marmot. An- 
other point of dissimilarity is in the eye, for the 
burrowing-owl can face the full glare of day, and 
so cannot strictly be called a nocturnal bird. 

In the eared-owls, the tufts of feathers called 
“ears” or “horns” are not in any way connected 
with the sense of hearing, although they are placed 
on the same part of the head as the ears in quad- 
rupeds, and from hence they derive their name. 
The bird has the power of raising or lowering 
them at pleasure, and they have a curious effect in 
varying the expression of the owl’s already singular 
countenance. The resemblance which the face has 
to that of a cat, has procured for this bird the nick- 
name of ‘‘ winged cat.” 

Having thus slightly glanced at the formations 
and habits of this remarkable tribe of birds, we 
cannot turn from the contemplation without feel- 
ings of admiration and reverence. We have seen 
how beautiful in their structure and adaptation are 
these wonderful works of our heavenly Father; and 
the more we search into Nature’s wonders, the 
more plainly shall we discern the perfection of that 
Almighty hand which created every living creature, 
and has endowed each with the instinct and power 
necessary to its preservation and happiness, 


THE WITNESS OF THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


E should naturally expect to 

hear that the monuments of 

Egypt bear witness, in some 

way, to the sojourn of the 

Hebrews in that country. 

But for many long years 

they refused to do more than 

illustrate Egyptian manners, 

customs, and names, mentioned in the Pentateuch. 
Tombs and temples were explored and ransacked 
with no positive result. The key to the hicro- 
glyphics failed to extort from them any declaration 





concerning Israel. Papyrus rolls were deciphered, 
and still no record of God’s chosen people appeared. 
Some believers began te doubt whether any light 
would beam forth from Egyptian ruins and relics, 
They argued that very few references to the Hebrews 
ought to be looked for. The Hebrews were alien 
in religion and habits from the Egyptians, and for 
awhile dwelt apart from them. After the exodus 
the Egyptians may have removed or avoided all 
reference to the despised race which had put them 
to shame. It is said, too, that the Egyptian records 
are interrupted, or appear to be so, in consequence 
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of some great internal change about the period of 
Israel’s deliverance. It was felt, however, that 
we might even yet find mention of the Hebrews 
upon Egyptian monuments, although their seeming 
silence been eagerly caught at by sceptical 
critics—a little too soon, as 56 Rl 

The oldest certain reference to the Hebrews 
hitherto found in Egypt was a representation of 
a captive king, with an inscription referrin 
kingdom of Judah. This sdaies to the plunder of 
Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam, by Shishak, 
about B.o. 971. The value of this precious 
memorial will be seen when viewed in connection 
with 1 Kings xiy. 25, 26, and 2 Chron, xii, 1—9, 

At length, however, we have what is regarded 
by eminent Egyptian scholars as positive docu- 
mentary confirmation ef the record of Moses con- 
cerning the bondage o! his coun en. It comes 
in just such a form as we should most reason- 
ably expect. M. Chabas, a distinguished French 
Egyptologist, is the author of this discovery, 
me ch he has made in some papyrus fragments. 
The documents in question are official records, 
two of them of the reign of Rameses II., who is 
believed to have lived a little before the exodus. 

Before proceeding further, let us observe that in 
Gen. xxxix. 14, and elsewhere, the Egyptians call 
the Israelites Hebrews—a name which, as was long 
since remarked, they seem to have borne among 
foreigners. But the character of the Egyptian 
language would require the name to be altered 
when written in Egyptian letters. So that what 
we should really expect the Israelites to be called 
would be a name resembling the word Hebrews. 
We should also expect some allusion to the bondage 
and servile state of the people. All these con- 
ditions are fulfilled in the discovery of M. Chabas. 
He finds the Israelites called Hebrews, but in the 
altered form of Aperiu, and performing forced 
labour upon public. works, 

The Hebrews were employed in building the 
cities of Pithom and Rameses, in making bricks 
and mortar, and in hard labour of other kinds in 
the field. This is exactly the position occupied by 
the Aperiu in the three documents which mention 
them, and strongly confirms our opinion. 

The name Aperiu appears to be a plural form of 
Apert; and the Hebrew word for Hebrew is ’Zbri, 
which occurs as @ proper name in 1 Chron, xxiv. 
27. In writing this word ’Jbri, foreigners naturally 
adapt its form to their own language, the same as 
we have done: we do not say ’Jbris, but Hebrews. 
The Egyptians used a for the first vowel, where we 
have used ¢. They have also changed 6 into p, but 
these letters are constantly changed in transferring 
words from one lan to another. We are told, 
for instance, that an waian cannot distinguish 
one from the other. In fact, p, b, f, and v, are 
regarded by comparative philologists as little more 
than yariations of the same letter. The in- 
sertion of a short ¢in Apert was merely to assist 
pronunciation, and exemplifies another of the 
commonest rules of philological science. The last 
two letters, ri, were allowed to remain. The termi- 
nation & probably resembled our final ¢, as a mere 


sign ofthe plural. Thus far then, viewed scientifi- | his 


cally, the word Aperiu fairly represents the Hebrew 
word ’Ibrim, which is the plural of ’Jbri, and we 
are justified in thinking that that is the expression 
it stands for. Our opinion is rather confirmed by 





our inability to find any other people to whom the 
name wo so reasonably apply. The ancient 
period to which the records belong is another 
reason in our fayour. And when to these con- 
siderations we add the statements with which the 
words are connected, we find it difficult even to 
doubt that true records of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
Lr by Egyptian scribes, have been brought to 


it to the | ligh 


Dr, J. P. Thompson, of New York, gives an 
account of this remarkable confirmation of Holy 
Pri in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” of October, 
1863, and July, 1864. He remarks that—‘‘ In the 
first of these documents, the scribe Kauisar makes 
a return to his superior, the scribe Bek-en-Ptah, 
in these words: ‘I have obeyed the command 
which my master gave me, to provide subsistence 
for the soldiers, and also for the Aperiu, who 
stone for the great bekhen of King Rameses. 
haye given them rations every month, according to 
the excellent instructions of my master.’ ‘The 
second is addressed by a scribe named Keniamen 
to his master Kadjena Hui, of the court of Rameses 
IL., and is as follows: ‘I haye obeyed the 
command of my master, and have furnished 
rations to the soldiers, and also to the Aperiu, who 
carry stone for the sun of the sun, Rameses Meria- 
men, to the south of Memphis.’” Dr, Thompson 
further adds that bekhen denotes any building, a 
temple, a palace, or a common house. The word 
is applied to sumptuous erections, and might refer 
to the ‘‘ treasure cities” which the Hebrews were 
compelled to build for Pharaoh. The phrase ‘‘ sun 
of the sun” is obscure; but its sound in English 
reminds us that one of the proud titles of the 
Pharaohs was ‘‘ son of the sun.” 

Since the first announcement of this remarkable 
discovery, its claims have been examined by the 

atest Egyptologers. It has been suggested that 

e word Aperiu might be read Apuruju (pro- 
nounced Apuruyu); but this is of no importance to 
the meaning. at is important is, that the 
eminent Egyptian scholar, Dr, Brugsch, endorses 
the interpretation of M. Chabas, Here, again, we 
quote Dr. Thompson, who says: ‘ In noticing the 
monograph of M. Chabas, Dr. Brugsch calls atten- 
tion to this reading as giving a special historical 
significance to the i yri in which the name 
occurs, adding, ‘ The Hebrews are therein described 
as foreigners, who, under Rameses II., were com- 
pelled to haul stone for building the city Ramses.’” 
A glance at Exod. i. 11 will show that this city— 
there called Raamses, but Rameses in Exod. xii. 
37—was one of those which the Hebrews were- 
forced to build. 

This most valuable discovery should put to shame 
or silence those who haye joined in the late outcry 
against the Bible record of the Hebrews in Egypt. 
Carping critics, arguing from their owa ignorance, 
and calculating on the ignorance of others, are very 
prone to assail the veracity of the Bible, wherever ex- 
ternal evidence is weak or wanting. They do not see 
that the confirmation of single facts is of immense 

ight in favour of the general truth of the history. 
Happily, there are those who see this, and God in 
is providence is continually supplying us with 
rar -, his Word. Pp: _ sg very memes 

: , of Assyria, and of the Holy Land ou! 
and testi inst the unbelief of a es : 

Apart its bearing on the éruth of the Bible 
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record, this discovery will assist in settling the long- 
disputed question as to the date of the exodus. 
Rameses IT. is famous as one of the great 
builders of Egypt, and if the date of his reign were 
decided, we should know yery nearly the exact date 
of the exodus, 

But, after all, the main advantages of these 
eollateral verifications of the Scripture narrative 
arise from their practical bearing. Intellect would 
probably feel the force of them, but the moral im- 
pressions they are fitted to produce are much more 
enduring. Believers rejoice that God thus comes 
forward from time to time to remind the world that 
the Bible has not lost its claims to their confidence 
—that it is not a mere bundle of forgeries, as 





certain men would have us suppose; and to con- 
vince us that those who set forth such pure and 
lofty morality, and such spiritual ideas of God and 
religion, were not mere story-tellers and novelists, 
but men who did not lie, 

For our part, we have no doubt about the truth 
of the Bible. Its internal equally with its external 
evidences are very conyincing to those who under- 
stand them, and we are quite at a loss to conceive 
how any one who studies the Pentateuch, for ex- 
ample, y the light of Beyptian antiquities, can 
hesitate to believe it. We have mentioned one of 
the most recent illustrations which Egyptian anti- 
quities have furnished, and we hope the knowledge 
of this fact will be profitable to our readers, 


FIDELITY. 


—* some fearful railroad disas- 

» ter, resulting from careless- 

® nessand mismanagement on 

the part of those employed, 

we are ready to censure the 
whole system as most reckless 
in its disregard of human life. 
Yet is it not a wonder, rather, 
that so few accidents occur ? What 
millions have travelled over the 
railroads of our country the past 


year! and yet nearly all have been as secure from 
danger as if they had remained at home. What 
was the secret of this safety? A wonderful indi- 


vidual fidelity of men to the trust committed to 
their charge. They have stood faithful to their 
posts, by night and by day, in cold and heat, through 
snow and storms. All of that vast army who have 
managed these endless trains, from the 
the lowliest, have, in most cases, been at the right 
spot at the right moment, and have performed their 
appointed work. Only a slight mistake is needed, 
the waving of a false signal, the wrong turning 
of an iron rod, a half hour’s disregard of time, 
and the way is strewn with mangled bodies; and a 
bitter cry of mourning rises up all over the land. 

You step on board, at evening, one of the mag- 
nificent steamers which ply between England and 
the Sister Island, and, after a peaceful night, 
awake in the morning harboured safely at your 
destination, But it would have been far otherwise 
if, while you slept, others had not waked and 
toiled ; were it not for the tireless hand and sleep- 
less eye above at the wheel, and the steady 
wash nies of the man down by the furnace 
below. If one had not stood, all the night long, b 
that complicated machinery, holding in check wi 
a skilled hand all those terrific steam forces, most 
fearful would have been the destruction. 

‘We who are Christ’s are all on such a journey. 
We are the employed. We are guiding the vessel 
onward to eternity. We have a precious freight 
on board, which we hope we may land safely on 
the shores of immortality. Oh, how precious that 
freight is! Our children who haye not yet i 
themselves to Christ, our scholars who look to us 
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weekly for spiritual guidance, our neighbours who 
come With us to the sanctuary, but never sit down 
with us at the Redeemer’s feet—we want to bring 
them all safely into the heavenly harbour. Fidelity 
on our part is the price of their safety. If we 
sleep, the vessel may strike the rocks and the cargo 
of immortality be wrecked for ever ! 

What should we say, on taking the rounds of the 
steamer at midnight, to find the captain had re- 
tired to his berth, the engineer had placed a pillow 
under his head and forgotten all about his fires and 
his steam valves, leaving them all to manage them- 
selves ? tN the helmsman rowed assistant 
‘Were soun eeping regardless of the dangerous 
pass and hidden rocks they are swiftly nearing ! 

Yet such a strange sight our heavenly Father 
oe looks Ante upon. A whole — asleep | 

obody watching, none praying nor pleading with 
souls; dangers Wickeving ohare our, yet all 
on together towards destruction, without 
a thought or care. 

When the final crash comes, a few may be 
snatched, as by a miracle, from death; but over all 
the rest the dock waters close without a ray of hope. 
Shall these men who toil so ceaselessly on our boats 
and trains show such fidelity to their trusts, and 
shall we, who serve such a Paymaster, be so 
remiss? If we are the very humblest and feeblest 
of his workers, we still have our post, and it is 
most important to the safety of the whole that this 
post is faithfully filled. Notasingle brake can be 

i without endangering the whole train, 

How strongly we censure a careless operative for 
unfaithfulness; yet we think but lightly of our own 
recklessness with regard to souls that are com- 
mitted to our trust. We do not hesitate a moment 
in deciding that one who refuses to obey his in- 
structions should be at once dis 

How much more long-suffering man is our 
heavenly Father! How He bears with our unfaith- 
fulness! Yet Ho marks it all. One day we shall 
read the sad consequences of it when it will be too 
late to remedy it, 

Oh, let us be up and doing, “while it is called 
to-day ;” the night will come soon enough, when 
no man can work. ‘Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 








MICNVAIT a minute at the doorway yonder ; 
You will see the swaying of her dress, 
Then herself, emerging from the shadow, 
. Glad with sunshine and the May’s caress. 


There she stands, her morning dress and mantle 
Making space between her and the world; 
Shutting in her heart within its whiteness, 
Like the sweets in unblown lilies furled. 


Mark her bearing as she stands a moment, 
Head turned backward for a parting word, 

me wim advanced and arched for going, 
White hand fluttering outward like a bird. 


Hear her step, elastic, full of vigour, 
Will and purpose in its cadence shown, 
Garden-walk, and hall, and winding stairway 
Giving back its clear, emphatic tone. 
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Quick, decisive, on the door her summons 
Crayes admittance, will not brook delay ; 
Come, my darling, welcome as the sunshine, 

Birds to summer, or as flowers to May. 


Eyes of agate, looking straight before them, 
Blinking nothing, sparing no pretence, 

Pressing home their mute interrogations 
Claiming truth, integrity, and sense. 


Strong, and true, and brave, and earnest-hearted, 
God will bless thee, darling !—Go thy way: 
Choicest gifts and holiest benedictions 
Wait to crown thy future, day by day. 


Work awaits thee—care and toil for others— 
Self-denial, stern affliction’s rod, __ 

Joy at lexgth, the fruit of patient waiting— 
Christian graces, and the peace of God. 


ll i ee ee. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 


ASE) E have already spoken® of 
the loye of God as mani- 
fested in the physical world. 

However, in vraeree. the 

Ohristian view of the Divine 

Uj character, we encounter not only 

the pain that befalls men in the 

ordinary course of nature, but also 

moral evil, and the misery that 

flows from it. Here we must re- 

member at the outset, that in the 

nature of things wrong-doing cannot be harmless. 

Right and wrong are not arbitrary, but essential 

characteristics, The wrong is, in its yery essence, 

unfit to be done; and if the right has beneficent 

results, it is impossible that its opposite should not 

have opposite results. Omnipotence can no more 

deprive the wrong of its power of harming, than it 
can make two and two five. 

In the next place, free agents must needs have the 
power of doing wrong, in order that they may have 
the power of doing right; and if they have the 
power of doing wrong, it is impossible that they 
should not exercise it, at least in the earlier stages 
of their history, and until the entire range of moral 
experiments has been exhausted. The only question 
then is, whether this ee gift of free-agency 
is consistent with the Divine benevolence. In an- 
swering this, we must suppose that the plan of the 
Creator would embrace every kind and degree of 
happiness of which finite beings are susceptible. 
Now, does not our consciousness assure us that 
free-agency, rightly exercised, is the source of im- 
measurably hig ay Secor than can flow from all 
other sources combined ? With what shall we com- 
pss it? With intelligence? Intelligence brings 
abour, care, and pain, and of itself bestows no 
counterbalancing joy. What we call the pleasures 
of knowledge or of the intellect, derive their zest 
from the moral nature. Emotions and affections 
that have their source in a loyal and obedient will, 
alone enable us to assimilate the materials of know- 
ledge, and to make them conducive to our nutriment 
and growth, our elasticity and gladness of spirit. 
Without this moral solvent, the acquisitions of the 
intellect are but burdensome and oppressive cru- 
dities, ministering to our isolation, misanthropy, and 
restlessness. But if such be the case, it was the 
part of Divine love to provide for the highest form 
of happiness, that flowing from moral goodness, 
eyen though it were foreseen that countless multi- 
tudes would spurn the noble gift. And if moral 
excellence be the supreme , then is there no 
more merciful portion of the Divine administration 
than the wretchedness that results from human 
guilt. The issue of sin in mi is the surest way 
of awakening repentance and ucing reformation. 
Sin never looks so appalling and offensive as when 
it is mirrored back from its consequences to the 
sinner’s own consciousness. By the desolation and 
misery into which men pong themselves and 
others, they are made to abhor themselves, and to 
cherish purer affections and better purposes; while 
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by the same exhibition the innocent are kopt inno- 
cent, the tempted held back from eyil, the virtuous 
confirmed in their good principles and habits, and 
the philanthropic urged to more vigorous efforts for 
the restoration of the fallen and the well-being of 
their race. 

But while God wounds only in loye, and punishes 
that he may restore, our language bears one testi 
mony of very great and incontrovertible force to 
the preponderance of the joy-giving element in the 
Divine Providence. It is implied and employed in 
the use of the word happiness—at once an atro- 
ciously irreligious and a profoundly religious word. 
It means that which happens or pen thus ex- 
cluding in its form the agency of an overruling 
Providence. Yet in the application of this un- 
godly word to felicitous events alone, we bear tacit 
testimony to a benignant order in human affairs ; 
we confess that, if we are the subjects of chance, it 
is of a chance that plays with loaded dice; that is, 
we deny the sovereignty of chance in the very act 
of admitting it, and affirm that of Providence in the 
very act of denying it; for, were events fortuitous, 
the happenings to us would be as often afflictive as 
they were glad, and happiness would never have been 
chosen to designate joy. While it might not be 
safe to reason from indiyidual experiences, the vast 
preponderance of pleasurable sensations over tho 
contrary—the system under which happiness is the 
rule, misery the exception—is a clear and full de- 
monstration of a fatherly providence, whieh wills 
and promotes the enjoyment and well-being of its 
subjects. 

There is also an inward experience which cannot 
mislead us—a spiritual providence by which we aro 
prepared for cual events as God may send, strength- 
ened for our burdens, sustained under our trials, 
by resources of which we were unconscious till the 
stress of need, and in which we rejoice to trace the 
direct action of a Father, who loves us more than 
we can love ourselves, upon our minds and hearts. 
Fam — are often clear and emphatic ; 

ey multiply upon our recognition in proportion 
to the nan and hieniaeial of ped intro- 
spection ; and they leave in the most reflective and 
devout spirits an assurance too profound for doubt, 
that God is with us in his fatherly providence 
where we most need his inspiration and support, in 
the region of our sensibilities and affections. 

We have spoken of the argument from expe- 
rience. There is in the of human - 
rience a eounter- ent which we are bound to 
meet fully and fairly. We refer to the case of the 
multitudes, the myriads of the utterly unprivileged 
—of those who have their full share of calamity and 
sorrow without access to the faith which might 
enable them to sustain their trials patiently and 
hopefully, and to transmute them into nourishment 
for the moral nature. It cannot be denied that, 
for unnumbered millions, if this life were their 
only being, or if they were destined to suffer here- 
after for lack of what they had no ee 
or becoming here, it had better that they 
not been born. But if the earthly life be for them 
a brief embyro state from which they emerge into 
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a realm of light, privilege, and joy, it is easy to 
conceive that their present condition subserves 
essential purposes of the Divine Providence, which 
we may not now fully understand. Let us borrow 
an illustration from the PP emp: geet of our 
planet. There were, long before man or the higher 
animals had birth, geological ages during which 
rank, luxuriant vegetation overspread large por- 
tions of the world. Forests rose in beautiful ver- 
dure, ferns and clothed the plains, though 
there were none to enjoy the shade or to feed upon 
the harvest; and generations of these forests, un- 
numbered growths of this profuse vegetation, were 
swept by volcanic fires, and piled, heap upon heap, 
in massive strata. Had one of the elder sons of 
God, not endowed with foresight, beheld this pro- 
cess, he might have questioned the Divine wisdom, 
and asked, ‘‘To what purpose is this waste of what 
might feed and shelter living, reasoning, enjoying 
races?” But these layers of charred forests are 
what now sustain our fires, and feed our forges, 
and propel our ships, and promise supplies for 
human art and comfort for myriads of years to 
come! and all generations will bless the Omni- 
scient Wisdom whose seeming waste is their unex- 
hausted wealth and strength. Spiritual geology, too, 
may have its ages whose meaning is to be studied 
only in the remote future. This seeming loss and 
waste of souls left in unavoidable ignorance on 
earth, may have its end in the sure development 
and ultimate supremacy of goodness through the 
whole universe of God. It may be essential to the 
education of our race, that tho history of every 
form of eyil should be written out in gigantic 
characters; and the vicious experience of earlier 





ages may have its ultimate result in ages that shall 
roll on in undimmed holiness and blessedness. He 
who lays the beams of his chambers in the waters, 
while their topstone is above the heavens, may be 
laying the sunken foundations of that kingdom of 
universal righteousness, in which not future gene- 
rations alone, but those too whose earthly destiny 
was beneath the floods of ignorance and deprayity, 
shall have their eternal dwelling-place. 

We have thus shown that the seeming exceptions 
to a benign Providence are not really objections, 
when viewed in connection with the intensely 
stron or arguments that may be urged in 
its behalf. 

This subject furnishes an impressive illustration 
of the office of revelation as regards the truths of 
natural religion. In the observed course of human 
experience there are contrasted facts that seem at 
first sight as utterly irreconcilable as if they flowed 
from the rival working of a benevolent and male- 
volent Deity. There is, on the one hand, mercy, 
blessing, ae ; on the other, the seeming 
absence of all these. Nature, unenlightened by 
revelation, refuses to embrace these facts in ono 
comprehensive generalisation. Their harmony 
eludes her search. Revelation utters the word 
‘* Providence,” around which they all crystallise, 
and opens the immortal life which proffers scopo 
for their development in a coherent system initiated 
and crowned by the infinite love of God. Providence 
is a truth which belongs to natural religion; reve- 
lation furnishes the clue which leads us through 
its labyrinth, lets down from heaven the hand that 
unseals its mysteries, utters the voice that inter- 
prets its harmonies of love and praise, 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


WALTER’S BAGATELLE-BOARD. 


=~ \IRTHDAYS are such jolly things! 
‘ 8) I wish I had one every day.” So 
UN, saidand — alittle boy named 
t9—-S~). Walter Leigh, upon his eighth 
birthday, and as he stood look- 
ing at a beautiful bagatelle-board 
his father had sent him in as his 
birthday present. Nor was the 
board all the little boy had received upon that 
eventful day. His mamma had given him a paint- 
box, his grandmamma had sent him a box of tools, 
and some other relations and friends had added 
books and pictures; so that, being all laid upon a 
table together, the birthday gifts had a truly im- 
posing appearance, and there was some visible 
excuse for an eight-year-old little boy saying “A 
birthday was a jolly thing.” I fancy most of us, 
when the same age, if blessed with kind friends 
who were rich enough to give such nice presents, 
would have said the same thing. 
Well, Walter was very happy all day. He could 
not sit still, and was continually running in and 
out of the room, laughing, whistling, dancing, and 


singing; now playing a stroke or two upon the’ 





bagatelle-board, and saying it was the very thing 
he had ‘* been all along wishing for ;” then opening 
the paint-box, or glancing over the books, Somo- 
times he would rush off to the window, to see if 
the misty rain was clearing off, but until about 
three o’clock not a sign of better weather, or a 
crack in the even grey curtain over the sky, was 
visible. About that hour, however, the rain ceased, 
the clouds began to fade away, and, to Walter's 
intense joy, his mother told him to put on his thick 
boots and great coat, and to come with her and 
meet his father coming from the bank. 

They walked a good way before they met Mr. 
Leigh, and when they did they all turned ther, 
Walter holding his father’s hand tightly in his, 
and being firmly convinced that there was not such 
a kind, generous father in the world as his. 

Just as they turned into St. James’s Park, a 
very ragged and sickly-looking woman, who seemed 
to be waiting there, came forward, and in a low, 
wwe voice begged for help; but Mr. Leigh said, 


y 
‘No, no; I never give anything to beggar 
‘Oh, sir!” said the poor woman, wi on 
after them, “for the sake of your own dear oy, 
give me a few pence to saye mine from starving.’ 
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But Mr. Leigh did not answer; he only walked 
a little quicker, and the poor thing, being too weak 
and hopeless to keep up with them, fell back and 


disappeared. 

: Walter laughed and talked no more. He was 
thinking of the terribly sad and hungry-looking 
face of the beggar woman, and of her weak voice, 
as she said, ‘* For the sake of your own dear boy, 
give me a few pence to saye mine from starving ;” 
and then he began wensering Sy it was possible 
for people to be starying in London, where there 
were so many rich people, and how it would feel 
to be starving; then he thought over what his 
father had said, and he looked up to see if there 
was any of the sorrow upon his face that was 
swelling up like sobs in his heart. But Mr. Leigh 
was laughing, and telling his wife some funny 
adventure he had had that day; and Walter’s eyes 
sank hastily to the ground, and a hot blush tingled 
in his cheeks, as, for the very first time in all 
his life, he felt, he thought, his father might be 
wrong, 

When they reached home the lights were ali 
burning, the fire in the hall looked snug and com- 
fortable, and servants stood ready to do all that 
was required. Walter felt unhappy when he saw 
all these things, and thought of the cold, shivering, 
half-clothed beggar, so went softly, and without 
saying a word, up-stairs, dressing himself for dinner 
very quickly, hoping thereby to haye a chance of 
speaking to his mother, asking her about the 
starving beggars. But there was no one in the 
drawing-room, yet there stood the bagatelle-board ; 
and Walter stood by it counting the balls and 
numbers, and wenlerene how much money it cost, 
This was soon settled by looking at one corner, 
where the little price ticket still was; and 
Walter discov that his beautiful present had 
cost no less than five pounds. A deep flush came 
upon the little boy’s face as he made this discovery, 
and he turned very quickly away, and, walking off, 
he seated himself with his back to the board, and 
began thinking, looking sadly puzzled and doubtful 
at first; but gradually a bright, determined, and 
hopeful light sprang up, and he started when the 
door opened a his father entered, 

‘‘Why, what's the matter, Walty?” he said, 
laying his hand upon his son’s head ; ‘* you are as 
grave as a judge.” 

Walter got up directly, and, with his face yery 
re and something like two tears in his eyes, he 
said— 

‘Dear papa, would you mind me sending it 
away — ae board, I mean—and giying me the 
money P” 

His father looked astonished, and said— 

‘Give you the money, my boy! Why, whatin 
the world do you want with the money?” 

‘* Will you do it, dear papa?” begged Walter, 
earnestly and determinedly. 

**Do you really mean it—that you care more 
for the money than the board?” said Mr. Leigh, 
gravely. ‘‘ What has come over you, Walter ? Why 
do you want the money?” 

ut before Walter could make any answer the 
door was thrown open, and the footman announced 
the names of some people who were coming to 
dine in honour of Walter’s birthday ; and the little 
boy, afraid lest the signs of his tears should be 
seen, ran off by another door, 





At dinner he could scarcely eat anything, the 
nice things seemed to choke him; and every now 
and then a desperate inclination would come over 
him, tempting him to seize some of the dishes, and 
rush off into the damp, chilly park and give them 
to the beggar woman. But, of cmuen ts dared 
not do that; so had to sit still and try not to 
think of it. 

When dinner was over, and he and his cousins 
had gone up to the drawing-room, they all began 
admiring the bagatelle-board; and some of them 
said ay: only wished they had such 9 kind papa 
to give them such a present; and I am sad! d 
more than one little child there envied Walter, and 
coveted the board he was so unhappy about, 

When Mr. and Mrs. Leigh were alone in the 
drawing-room, after their friends had all gone, Mr. 
Leigh told his wife what Walter had said about 
the board, and asked her if she knew what he 
meant, but she did not think of the true reason any 
more than his father had done; so they determined 
to find out, and, hearing their boy had gone up to 
his bedroom, followed him goftly. He was a in 
bed, or even undressed, but he was kneeling down 
beside the bed; and, as they steed just inside the 
door, they heard him say, ‘'O God, make papa 
gre me the money to keep the poor beggar woman's 

from starving.” E 
then the tears ran down the little boy’s 
cheeks, and he laid his face upon the coverlet, and 
sobbed very bitterly, His father stood looking on 
for about 4 minute, and then he came up and knelt 
down beside Walter, and, taking him in his arms, 


“God bless you, my little son; you have ev 
me a lesson in mercy never ell 
prey together fev power ta help the poor starving 


P i 
And so they did; and from that many & 
hungry child, Lad father, and Rak de their 
very lives to dear Walty and his father; and, 
moreover, the yery beggar whose sad face and 
story had roused the lit e boy’s pity, and, through 
God’s directing » had been means of 
guehening hie ter (eb. wow of true 
charity, and the uses for which money js entrusted 
to us, was at the same gate on the very next nigh 
and, you may be sure, ar, Leigh did not 

this time; he made her follow him home, 

Walter, with his own hands, gaye her a 


bread, and money enongh to buy more for 
day, And T oun saoure you that the bagatall 
board was kept as a treasure by Mr. Leigh (a 
it was called mamma’s after that wry oe id 


= * 


i oe) 


money? I think I gan, 





rice giyen to Walter. Can you 
me a 


SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No, VI, 


A OITY IN WHIGH TWO KINGS TOOK REFUGE. 

1, A city in which the ark remained twenty years, 

2. A city where 7,000 men met their death by the fall- 
ing of a wall, 

3. A slender plant. 

4. The ancient namo of Hebron. 

5. A nephew of one of the spies who brought a good 
report of the land, 

6. A general in high command under a king of Assyria. 
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CONTENTMENT. 
A STORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


SGA AMMA, I think this is the 
A$ most disagreeable month in 
mr all the year,” said Kate 

mw 6Hailton, one foggy morning 
in November: “it makes 

me feel quite miserable.” 
‘*Hush, Kate,” said her 
’% mother; “I do not like to 
hear you speak so. This fog 
certainly is not pleasant, but 
ou must remember that God sends 
it, as he does everything else, and 

that you are murmuring against him.” 

‘‘ But it has been quite dark ever since dinner, 
mamma. I cannot see to do anything, and you 
say the weather is unfit for a walk. What am I to 
do?” and she impatiently pushed aside the book 
she had been reading. 

‘*T am grieved to see you so put out about the 
weather, my child,” said Mrs. Hailton, drawing 
hor little girl to her side. ‘If you give way to 
these discontented feelings they will grow upon 
you, and, in time, nothing will please you.” 

She was about to say more, but was interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, and was then obliged 
to leave the room to attend to some little business 
in the kitchen. 

Kate still stood by the window, looking very dis- 
consolate, and wishing there was no such thing as 
fog, when she was startled by the cry of a child, 
and looking up, saw a poor woman with an infant 
in her arms, and a little girl, not more than two 
years old, dragging behind, and crying most 
piteously. 

The woman, with tears in her eyes, entreated 
Kate to give her something, saying that her little 
girl was crying with hunger, and she had not a 

mny in her pocket to buy a morsel of bread. 
te soon forgot her own misery when she heard 
this sad tale, and having told the woman to wait, 
she ran out of the room in search of her mother. 

“‘Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ there is such a 
poor woman at our door; sho has a little girl and 
a baby with her, and the little girl is crying with 
hunger, and the poor woman has not any money to 
per bread. May I not give them something to 
eat P” 

‘* Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Hailton; ‘‘ we 
will go and see what we can find.” 

They took them something to satisfy their pre- 
sent hunger, and after haying heard her sad story, 
promised to make inquiries respecting her case, 
and if the information given should prove satis- 
factory, assured her she would call and do some- 
thing towards relieving her distress. 

The poor woman expressed much gratitude to 
her kind benefactress. Mrs. Hailton took that 
opportunity to remind her that nothing happens 
by chance; that it was God who had directed her 
steps that day, and had put it into her heart to 
assist her, and trusted she would thank him for his 
goodness, 

Kate was very silent the remainder of the after- 
noon, She remembered with shame how discon- 
tented she had been, simply because the weather 
was foggy; and when she remembered the poor 





woman who could not get a piece of bread to = 
her little girl, she could not help thinking God 
indeed been very good to her in giving her a happy 
and comfortable home, and kind parents; and 
when her mamma wished her good night she saw 
that she was looking unhappy. 

‘‘What is the matter, my child?” said Mrs. 
Hailton. 

‘Oh, mamma!” said the little girl, ‘‘I have 
been so very naughty to-day. I do not deserve all 
the good things enjoy nearly so much as that 

oor woman who came here. I never thought 
efore how good God is. Do you think he will ever 
forgive me, mamma?” 

“Yes, my child, if you are really sorry, and ask 
him, for Jesus’ sake, to forgive you, he will. Ah, 
my dear little girl, pray that you may be kept 
from these discontented feelings. What a happy 
thing it is, always to be contented, in whatever 
station of life it pleases God to place us! 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


“And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, inso- 
much that the ship was covered with the waves: but he was 
asleep. And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, saying, 
Lord, save us: we perish. And he saith unto them, Wh = 

e 


ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuk 
winds ; and there was a great calm.” —Muii. viii. 24—26, 


ofS 
(4 


WAS a calm and pleasant evening 
On the twilight-mantled hill ; 
The dying day was lying 
All calm, and ee and still; 
In the west the gold light sparkled, 
Like the waters of a rill. 


The busy day was over, 
And Christ was with the fow 

Who longed for the sweet eveniide, 
As weary children do ; 

And the Saviour’s werds of gentleness 
Fell on their souls like dew. 


‘Go with us, Lord,” those fishermen 
In earnest accents cried, 

** Out on the lake’s calm waters, 
E’en to the other side ; 

The air is soft and fragrant, 
And we take the current tide.” 


They placed a pillow lovingly 
Beneath their Master’s head, 

And lightly o’er the tranquil lake 
The little vessel sped ; 

From his gentle breathing soon they knew 
That Jesus slumberéd. 


Tho cloud they had not noticed 
Grew larger, darker now, 

And the ay oot wreathing whitely round 
The small boat’s dripping prow ; 

Each turning to the Master cried, 
‘* Awake, and help us, Thou!” 


It was an angry tempest, 
Yet I wonder at their fear, 
‘When He, the Ocean’s Governor, 
Was lying there so near ; 
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«Oh, sleep not, Master !” this their cry, 
“‘ Our fainting spirits cheer.” 


And He arose, and hushed the wind, 
And said unto the sea, 

** Peace! be thou still!” The billows all 
Lay down obediently. 

‘Why are ye fearful ?” saith their Lord, 
Somewhat reproachfully. 

‘‘ How is it that ye have no faith ? 
Could ye but trust my care 

When Judah’s waters all were smooth— 
When Judah’s skies were fair ? 


I slept, but my protecting love 
Is sleepless everywhere !” 


So, children, as you onward steer, 
Over life’s changeful tide, 

In storm or calm, in cloud or light, 
Let your souls in peace abide ; 

Take Jesus with you, you shall reach, 
Safely, the other side! 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


. To whom was Paul by Claudius Lysias sent ? 
What erring servant was by Paul restored? 
. The damsel who to welcome Peter went, 
. Who lost by force the idol he adored ? 
. Who ’neath King Ahaz held the second place? 
. What man of Issachar judged Israel well? 
. Who was the second son of Judah’s race? 
What town before the ruthless Danites fell ? 
9. The tribe whence came the man who Nadab killed, 
. The pueen who lost her throne through scorn and 


ride. 
. Who faithfully his master’s work fulfilled? 
Who by the hands of his own servants died? 
. Where went a queen to beg her young son’s life? 
. The place where Jair the judge in death was laid, 
15. Whose ‘icatin schemes were checked by his king’s 
wife 
. What woman by her sons’ dead bodies stayed ? 
. What patriarch through fear a falsehood told? 
. The people who Job’s oxen all destroyed. 
. Whose king to Solomon sent all the gold, 
Which he to decorate God’s house employed ? 
To those with Christ who live, 
What terror can remain ? 





“For me to live is Christ,” 
Then death itself is gain, 


CHANGE. 


AM the Lord, I change not.” | 


“Change, of necessity, implies imper- 
fection. Change for the better is a 
confession that the previous condition 


was imperfect; change for the worse | 


is but entering into imperfection. 
God is perfect; he cannot change for 
the better, because there is no better 
than he; neither can he change for 
the worse, for that would be to resign 
his perfection. It is therefore evident 
that he must be ‘‘the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever.” His 
nature is the changeless standard of 
all perfections. 

God cannot cease to exist. He is the King 
eternal and immortal; who only hath immortality. 
Were it possible for God to cease to exist, a doom 
the most terrific that can be imagined would 
overhang, as a perpetual terror, all his creatures 
and works. For, could the Deity expire, the laws 
of the universe, in every part, would instantly fail 
in their operation; the moment the power of the 
Lawgiver should be withdrawn, the machinery of 
creation would suddenly cease its motion, with a 
crash ; life in every living thing would at once go 
out; and all things throughout the old realm of 
space, losing their balance, their orbits, their sub- 
jection to power, would rush into chaotic destruc- 
tion, from which any deliverance were utterly and 
for ever impossible. From the fear of such a 
universal tragedy in the heavens and upon the 
earth, we are delivered only by the comfortin 
truth that the life of God can never, never appro 
an end, 

The same result would follow, only perchance 
with not such universal woe, should any of the 
attributes of God ever decline into the least imper- 
fection. If the Divine wisdom should weaken with 
the lapse of ages, and the end should no longer be 





known from the beginning, to God, then the revo- 
lution of the worlds would be only a grand experi- 
ment, in which failure and ruin to all would not be 
impossible. Or if his power to execute what his 
wisdom had devised should once be wanting, the 
9 result would be no longer assured. Or if 
is holiness, justice, or any other attribute, should 
falter, inevitable catastrophe would surely succeed 
with swift and certain stroke. It is evident, there- 
fore, that with the Divine perfections, as with the 
Divine existence, there can be no mutation. In 
all, he is ‘‘the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

God is also unchangeable in his purposes, ‘ He is 
in one mind, and who can turn him?” There are 
many devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless, the 
counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. ‘‘ The counsel 
of the Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations.” Reflect upon the beauty, 
the order, the perfection of that complex plan, that 
from the first has moved steadily and consistently 
on, with its ra designs reaching forth their 
long arms to de euts of creation, yet never 
a single designated issue failing, nor a solitary 
motion deviating from the strict line of its original 
appointment—never the shadow of a deflection, by 
so much as a hair’s breadth, in et part, though it 
be a plan that only ages incalculable can work out 
to its complete accomplishment! There is nothing 
to reconsider, nothing to mend. The government 
of tho universe is like the building of the temple of 
God: the stones thereof are made ready before 
pays & are brought thither; they are noiselessly set 
in their appointed places, every stone fitting with 
absolute nicety to its chosen seat; so that Be is 
neither hammer, axe, nor any tool of iron heard in 
the house, while it is in building. It must be so if 
God be changeless in his wisdom, an omniscient 
Architect, an infallible Governor and King, de- 
claring the end from the beginning, and from 
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ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
saying, ‘‘ My counsel shall stand, and I will do all 
my pleasure.” 

God is unchangeable in his ees. He ‘is not 
a man, that he should lie” —(oh, scathing sarcasm !) 
—‘‘neither the son of man, that he should repent: 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it ? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good?” All the 
promises of God are yea and amen. The Divine 
promises are predicated upon the Divine purposes. 
As the purpose is steadfast, so must also the pro- 
mise be unfailing, Oan there be any insincerity in 
him, one of whose perfections is truth, and none of 
whose perfections can be mutable without imperil- 
ling the hopes of the countless worlds his fingers 
hath framed? The word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. He hath sworn and he will orm. Here 
rest, then, O my soul! Since he is true and cannot 
change, for thee 

** All the promises do travail 
With a glorious day of grace.” 

How firm a foundation is laid for your faith in his 
excellent word! His promises have not failed once 
in their fulfilment in the past, For in the fulness 
of time God sent his own Son in the flesh, according 
to his eternal purpose, and in direct fulfilment of 
his covenant with the patriarchs, our fathers. And 
if he hath given us his Son, will he not, with him, 
also give us all things. 

The promises of God are in many cases predictions 
yet unfulfilled ; especially in so far as they relate to 


us who are still upon the earth. It is a precious 
comfort to be assured that whatsoever 
spoken will surel 


e hath 
come to pass. It is upon this 
immutability of the everlasting God that the weak 
and trembling faith of God’s people lays hold, even 
as with outward hands they might clep the horns 
of the altar. Assured of this, implicitly believing 
this, the storms of life may sweep in tempestuous 
terror over my head, but my soul will still be calm 
and confident, knowing in whom it has believed. 
The promises of include his threats against 
evil-doers. The Lord of Hosts hath sworn, saying, 
“Surely, as I have thought, so shall it come to 
pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand.” 
He is unchangeably ooneens to sin and sinners. 
He could not be infinitely holy without being and 
remaining perpetually averse to every shape and 
shade of evil. It cannot for a moment stand in his 
sight. If sinners would find mercy and blessing, 
they must change, and not he. y must see 
after his righteousness, but need never expect that 
he will compromise in the least with their sins, or 





bend from his inflexible position of perfect stability 
in justice, truth, and righteousness, even for their 
deliverance. All forgiveness, and restoration to 
the favour of God, is founded upon penitence b 
the transgressors, and returning to the pale 
whence they have strayed. Christ died to prepare 
the way for this change on the sinner’s part; but 
unless the sinner will return in this newly-opened 
ath of blood, it cannot be otherwise but that the 
ord’s unchangeableness will call down upon his 
devoted head the wrath and the curse of sin. 

The Lord is indeed spoken of, in several passages 
of the Scriptures, as repenting ; a term which, in 
its application to man, implies a change of mind. 
It may be easily seen, however, that this is but an 
adaptation of human phrase, to represent more 
distinctly to the human mind the ‘alteration of 
the outward dispensations of the Divine provi- 
dence,” according to his perfect knowledge of all 
events and circumstances. When man forsakes his 
sins and turns to the Lord, the extension of mercy 
to him is expressed as a ae of God; whereas 
it is obvious that all the change has been in man, 
who now, conforming himself to the perfect law of 
God’s nature, has received the blessing which 
always flows to the obedient. God has not changed; 
he is still, as ever, favourable to the obedient, and 
unfavourable to the disobedient. When the wicked 
forsakes his evil ways, the Lord smiles upon him; 
when he persists in them, he rests under a frown 
—and all this because God is immutable. 

We shall be made partakers in this Divine ex- 
cellency also, when we come into the kingdom. 
We shall be established in immutable being and 
holiness with the angels of God, in our glorified 
state; and in this respect we shall be like him. O, 
glorious state! O, happy condition! when change, 
that token of weakness and imperfection, shall have 
for ever passed away, never to show its power upon 
us again for ever. The heavens and the earth shall 
change, but not we; for we shall bear the image of 
the heavenly, and the heavenly changes not. They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : 
but thow art the same, and thy years shall have 


no end - 
oe peven-poaning songs shall show 
© mercies 0 Fy c 

And make succeeding ages know 
How faithful is his word. 

Lord God of Hosts, thy wondrous ways, 
Are sung by saints above ; 

And saints on earth their honours raise 
To thy unchanging love,” 
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THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“HE SEA, THE SEA, THE OPEN SEA.” 


wie 


T was a miserably ill-built, slow-sailing 

French vessel, called La Sylphide (but 

- the very reverse of a sylph in shape 

4 and motion), in which Faulkner-Moore 
> took a berth at Marseilles. 

He had set off in desperate haste, and 
had been guided rather by impulse than 
reflection in his pursuit of Mostyn, his 

treacherous, fraudulent, and absconded partner. 

We have said that Faulkner-Mvore was not by educa- 
tion or habit a man of business. The kind old relative 
who left him his share in the bank, and his position as 
head partner, knew this; and, having entire confidence in 
Mostyn’s integrity, experience, and ability, encouraged 
Faulkner-Moore to rely entirely upon his junior partner. 
Here, as in so many other instances, “the means to do 
ill deeds, made ill deeds done.” Mostyn, under the sharp 
watchful eye of his old master, was a treasure; with 
power in his hands, and having risen from head clerk 
to be a partner, he became a speculator, a spendthrift, 
and a rogue. 

Mr. Clopstone, the head clerk, who had attended 
Faulkner-Moore to Marseilles, and who had seen him 
on board, was entrusted by his employer with instruc- 
tions which, had he been spared to carry them out, 
would have, perhaps, induced the British public to 
suspend its judgment in the case of Faulkner-Moore. 

Clopstone had not only in his keeping the letter to Mrs, 
Moore, which, as the most important document of all, 
was consigned to the little silver portfolio, but he had 
copies of letters which he was to address to the leading 
papers. These letters were explanatory of Faulkner- 
Moore’s conduct. Clopstone was instructed to call on 
Messrs. Martin and Marsh, and on the principal credi- 
tors of the firm, to implore them to await news from 
New Zealand before they passed sentence on Faulkner- 
Moore. 

The horrible and singular accident of the Paris train 
catching fire, and the consequent death of poor Clopstone, 
who, with everything combustible about him, fell a 
victim to the flames, had caused the entire destruction 
of everything he had with him, save the little silver port- 
folio, or case, in which was Faulkner-Moore’s letter to 
his wife. This case, it is presumed, dropped from the 
unfortunate Clopstone’s person when he was dragged, 
partly burnt, partly smothered, out of one of the half- 
consumed carriages of the train, and it probably was 
trodden into the soft earth of the embankment. There, 
as the reader may remember, it was found, many years 
after, when the railroad was repaired, and the letter 
inside quite uninjured. 

We have said that Faulkner-Moore yielded rather to 
impulse than reflection, in setting off after Mostyn with- 
out stopping to consult his lawyers, to communicate 
with the creditors of the bank, or to take any step to ex- 
plain his flight, account for his conduct, or to mitigate 
the rage and quell the fears of his clients. 

The fact was, he had ascertained—at least, he felt cer- 
tain he had done so—that Mostyn had forged his (Faulk- 
ner-Moeore’s) name, as Violet Vivian’s trustee, to sell out 
the £15,000, and that he had committed the same vile 
felony in several instances. In short that, although he 
had fina been in the habit of “cooking” up the ac- 





counts, and playing upon Faulkner-Moore’s credulity 
and comparative ignorance of the banking business to 
appropriate any sums he pleased, and to squander 
largely on his own pleasures, yet that a very consider- 
able sum—the greater part, indeed, of the capital of the 
bank—had been embezzled, and carried off by Mostyn for 
his own use. This sum was in gold and bank-notes, and 
Faulkner-Moore believed he might yet overtake Mostyn 
with all his ill-gotten treasure in his possession, and 
compel him to give it all up to him. 

Full of this hope—this exciting idea—Faulkner-Moore 
lost sight of everything else. He felt as if he could 
chase Mostyn all round the world, but could never give 
up that chase until he had wrested from him the treasure 
he had so basely obtained, and compelled him to write 
an acknowledgment, before witnesses, that he, Faulk- 
ner-Moore, had had no share in this gigantic fraud and 
daring felony. 

It was not till Faulkner-Moore found himself look- 
ing on the world of waters from the dirty deck of 
the Sylphide, with nothing to be seen but sea and sky, 
that his heart sank within him, and he asked him- 
self whether he had done wisely to leave all in con- 
fusion at the bank in Lombard Street, and what might 
be the construction ant by the creditors on his flight. 

But the worst and most crushing of all the thoughts 
that came during the long, watchful nights to torture 
Taulkner-Moore, was one which flashed across his mind 
suddenly, as he was thinking over some cases of bank- 
ruptcy similar to his own. Suddenly, and with a 
sharp cry of agony, he recalled the fact that a friend 
of his own, $4 ae or in a country bank, having, like 
himself, started off in pursuit of an absconded partner, 
and, not being in court to surrender when called upon, 
had been outlawed; and, though a man of high honour, 
pursued as a felon when he returned to England. “I 
too shall be outlawed !” he groaned ; “I too am a felon, 
in the eyes of the law r” 

Vainly poor Faulkner-Moore tried to persuade himself 
that Clopstone would set all to rights. A presentiment 
of evil, a depression, a terror, and a despair which he 
could not shake off, haunted him nightandday. Bitterly 
did he regret having left England; but there was no 
help for it now, and yet the anguish of his spirit tor- 
tured him night and day, until the wind shifted, and 
blew hard, and the crazy old Sylphide creaked and 
groaned, and was tossed, now on the top of the waves, 
now down into the troughs between them, and the over- 
whelming, all-absorbing horrors of sea-sickness stretched 
him in his wretched berth, and even the thoughts of 
Eva, his boy, and his creditors, or rather the creditors 
of the bank, faded before the unspeakable sufferings he 
endured. 

Faulkner-Moore was very ill indeed for nearly three 
weeks, Perhaps the tremendous shock to his nervous 
system caused by the discovery of Mostyn’s roguery, 
and the agony of mind which he had endured while 
pursuing him across Europe, had greatly contributed to 
bring on the illness which the motion of the vessel so 
terribly aggravated. 

Oh! as he lay in his wretched berth, neglected and 
pe apa too weak to rise, hed with thirst, and 
with no gentle hand near to moisten his dry lips, prepare 
the cooling draught, or smooth his pillow, with a fever 
of vain longing at his heart, how he yearned for Eva! 
—Eva who had ever been so lavish of her endearing 
attentions, if his cheek were but pale, and his brow 
ached, after a day of heavy business, How he thought 
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of his boy—his Fred—and the fresh fruit and sweet 
flowers Fred would be proud to bring him, feeding 
“poor papa” himself with the ripe strawberries, or the 
sweet hothouse Pes, and trying to sing him to sleep 
with the wild old lullabies with which old Becky had 
been wont to perform that office for the boy himself, 
Even Becky came in for a share of her master’s 
affectionate regrets, for Becky had been the very best of 
- nurses whenever anything ailed any member of the 
family. No amount of night-watebing ever seemed 
to tell on the iron frame of old Becky. No one ever 
made such good things as Becky, because conscience 
entered into all she did, and she never spared herself in 
any way. 

From the thought of his devoted, beautiful Eva, his 
cherub boy, and poor Becky, with their tender care, and 
from a dream of his elegant home at Beech Park, poor 
Faulkner-Moore would turn to the realities of the worst 
kind of sea-sickness; of a berth too narrow for him to 
turn in it, in a cabin in which a number of men of 
different nations, all smoking and all squabbling, did not 
allow him a moment’s quiet. 

Perhaps it was a merciful dispensation of Providence 
that during a great part of this terrible Mp i in the 
ill-built, staid-sailing old French tub called the Sylphide 
(Anglicé, “Sylph”), Faulkner-Moore’s bodily sufferings 
were so great as to overpower, in some respects, his sense 
of the false position in which he had placed himself b 
his oe ee flight, his anxiety about the fate of his 
wife and child, and an occasional dread which had 
crossed his mind during his journey to Marseilles, lest 
Clopstone, too, might not be trustworthy, but might be 
himself in league with the swindler, Mostyn ! 

Alas! poor Clopstone had been faithful enough to the 
master he loved and honoured, and had served faith- 
fully for fifteen years; but the head, the heart, and the 
hand that would have been so active in the defence of 
the honour and integrity of the hapless Faulkner-Moore 
were cold in death! and the charred and blackened 
remains of the head clerk of the once time-honoured 
and wealthy, but now dishonoured and bankrupt firm 
of Faulkner-Moore and Mostyn, were lying among the 
nettles and the long grass in the Protestant corner of a 
French cemetery near Amiens. 

After the heavy Sylphide had “crossed the line,” and 
when the warm, balmy air of the tropics stole in 

through a little window close to Faulkner-Moore’s 
berth, a change for the better took place in his bodily 
symptoms, and he was able to crawl upon deck and 
gaze at the glorious tropical sunset, and watch the stars 
come out in the translucent azure of the torrid zone. 

Oh, then, how he missed the dear old constellations 
that had been the delight and the study of his boyhood! 
and how he yearned for the bright familiar faces of the 
Pleiades, the noble form of Orion (belted warrior of the 
long-sword), the bold outline of the Great Bear, the 
Polar Star, and the “two pointers,” on which he had so 
often gazed when he was Eva's affianced, from a 
jessamine bower in which they had loved to sit, side by 
side, while her head rested on his shoulder, and her 
hand was locked in his. 

Ah, then! though brighter clusters adorned the 
heavens of the south, they only reminded him of the 
world of waters that now lay between him and all he 
loved, and “the Southern Cross,” and all the radiant 
sonstellations of the tropics, seemed only to light up 
ps darkness of his desolation and the depths of his 

espair. 

To Faulkner-Moore the events that excited an almost 
childish delight in the minds, and a pantomimic dis- 
play of ecstacy in the manners, of his volatile fellow- 
travellers, were almost without interest. 

He certainly did cast a languid glance from his 
cabin through its little window when an English boy, 





who was going over to Nelson with his invalid mother, 
to join his father who had settled there, came and told 
him to “look out sharp, for Madeira was in view;” 
and he did the same when he heard that the Canary 
Isles could be sighted from the deck; and again when 
told that the curious island of the strangest of strange 
histories—Tristan d’Acunha—was close at hand. 

The word “Land” always seemed to send a flush to 
his pale, thin cheek. It conjured up the possibility of 
his overtaking the vile robber, Mostyn, with the plunder 
of Violet Vivian and hundreds of o#er confiding clients 
of the great, old, long-established wealthy bank, on his 
vile person. 

Yes, at the shout of “land” his heart would beat 
high, the blood of an injured, innocent, and ruined 
man would boil in his veins, For a moment strength 
would return to his limbs, and vigour to his muscles. 
His hands would close in a tight, imaginary grasp of a 
“ scoundrel’s” necktie, and a prayer that he might be 
granted opportunity and strength to meet and to 
despoil the destroyer would burst from his very heart. 

But this shout of “land ” alone, of all the wild noises 
of that excitable crew, awoke every echo in Faulkner- 
Moore’s breast. 

While the others crowded on deck to witness the ex- 
changing of signals, and the speaking with other 
vessels homeward bound, and while many crowded to- 


Y | gether when near any land whatever, to write letters, 


and, having corked them up, to throw them into the 
sea, in the hope that they might be found again after 
many days, Faulkner-Moore either lay in his berth, 
downstricken and almost heartbroken, or else he occu- 
pied himself in the torturing, dispiriting effort to calcu- 
late how much each individual and confiding client of 
that bank, which had stood every commercial and poli- 
tical earthquake, and every monetary crisis, for two 
hundred years, had lost by Mostyn’s villany. 

Harry Hart, the son of the poor invalid mother, who 
seldom left her berth, and who had taken a great fancy 
to the kind gentleman who seemed so unhappy, would 
often come to him, in boyish glee, to tell him of the 
appearance of some monster of the deep, in the shape of 
a whale, a shark, or even a porpoise. 

To the boy of fourteen (a fine, healthy, manly, rosy 
young fellow, who yet, much as he loved to be on deck, 
was a devoted and patient nurse to his poor mother), a 
waterspout, or a lunar rainbow, were sources of lively 
interest and pleasure. A gale, a squall; or that calamity, 
to others, of seas breaking on board, were all so many 
sources of joyous excitement to young Harry. 

These pleasures—for to him they were such—he 
would fain have had “the sick gentleman” share with 
him; but he soon found that was impossible. 

In one object of the boy’s interest Faulkner-Moore, 
however, took a lively part, and that was his suffering 
and, alas ! consumptive mother. 


CHAPTER LX. 
SOMETHING TO DO. 
OnE day young Harry rushed into Faulkner-Moore’s 
cabin, wild with alarm, to tell him that his mother had 
broken a blood-vessel, and that he much feared she was 
dying. 


In a minute Faulkner-Moore was by her side, All his 
own weakness, all his own woes, were forgotten in the 
sight of the poor woman’s terrible state, as she lay 
soaked and almost bathed in the bright crimson blood thei 
a violent fit of coughing (in which she had burst a 
vessel) had brought from’ her lungs. 

Poor young Harry stood cold and white as marble— 


the image of despair. 
ay Where is the surgeon ?” said Faylkner-Moore to 9 
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. woman—an Irishwoman—who had occasionally been 
kind to poor Mrs, Hart. 

“Och, hone! och hone! dinna spake o’ him—dinna 
send for him, there’s a honey,” said Molly O’Rourke; 
“she cannot bide him anigh her, he’s that crule. She 
made me promise her that, if the rattles were in her 
throat, snl she in the dead thraw, I’d na bring the 
Frinch doctor down upon her.” 

“ What can we do for her, then?” said Faulkner- 
Moore. 

“I’ve had a sister just the same,” said Molly, “and 
T’}l tell yer honour what to du, only I’ve no’ the strength 
to do it myself, seeing I’m that bad wi’ the rheumatiz. 
Ice, honey, ice is the best thing, and ice we cannot git, 
under this broiling, milting sun ; but cold wather comes 
nixt, and there’s no lack of colt say-wather, yer honour.” 

Guided by his own judgment and knowledge, and by 
Molly’s experience, and the use of cloths steeped in cold 
sea-water, Faulkner-Moore succeeded in stopping the 
hemorrhage of the lungs. Molly then cleared away 
all the ensanguined linen, that made the poor sufferer 
look as if she had been butchered. 

Clean, comfortable, silent, pale, but free from pain, and 
in no immediate peril, Mrs. Hart lay, her large, dark, 
hollow eyes eloquent of the gratitude which Faulkner- 
Moore forbad her to express with her pale lips, 

Young Harry, not to disturb his mother, whom he 
saw so much better, had hurried into Faulkner-Moore’s 
cabin, and, kneeling by his kind friend’s berth, his 
face buried in the bedclothes, he was sobbing out his 
prayers and his thanks to the heavenly Father who had 
raised up a friend to save and comfort his mother, 

From this time forward Faulkner-Moore was no 
longer a prey to enforced idleness, maddening fancies, and 
torturing regrets. He had now a sister’s bodily wants to 
supply, a sister’s failing strength to watch over, a sister’s 
mind to feed with heavenly manna, a sister’s soul (under 
the Divine blessing) to save—yes, to save alive ! 

Molly O’Rourke was a , hardworking, devoted old 
creature. She had ason in New Zealand who had lost 
his wife, and caught a fever while vainly working at the 
Diggings ; and the last accounts she had had was that he 
was in the hospital at Nelson, and that his poor children 
were left to shift for themselves in a little hovel he had 
built some miles from Nelson, close to the Dun Mountain. 

Although in her sixty-eighth year, and a martyr to 
rheumatism, Molly O’Rourke, on hearing this, had 
resolved to take with her all her portable goods and 
chattels, and “a bit o’ money she had laid by,” and go 
over to New Zealand from County Cork, where she had 
a snug cabin and a potato-ground, to nurse her poor son 
and see to his children, 

Molly was a Roman Catholic, and a very devout one; 
but that did not prevent her feeling an interest in her 
Protestant neighbour and fellow-traveller. The good 
of all Christian creeds must acknowledge the grand 
principle of brotherhood and fellowship in Christ which 
our Divine Redeemer so laboured to instil into all his 
followers. Paul may plant and Apollos may water, but 
God giveth the increase”—that God who listens to every 
prayer offered up in the name of the one Mediator of 
the whole world, Jesus Christ our Lord, 

Although Mrs, Hart was an English Protestant, she 
and Molly o’Rourke were neighbours; Mr. Hart had 
been a steward on an Irish estate, Both being eager to 
get to New Zealand at once, and as cheaply as possible, 
were attracted by the account of some sailors, newly 
come from Marseilles, of the cheapness of the voyage 
to that port, and the facilities of getting thence te New 
Zealand. 

Molly O’Rourke having, as we have said, brought 
with her all her portable belongings, was able to suppl. 
poor Mrs. Hart with many kind loans, among whic 
were a soft bed and pillows, clean sheets and blankets, 





and several simple comforts, as tea, gruel, and such 
domestic and commonplace medicines as Mr. r 
Moore felt he vould presoribe with safety. 

But still, all that the poor woman’s kindness could do 
was only to mitigate her sufferings, and, perhaps, pro- 
long her existence for a few days or weeks, At least, that 
was all as far as the body was concerned; but Faulkner. 
Moore was enabled to effect a great deal more than that, 
for he read the Bible to her and her boy. Yes, he 
read the Book of books twice, and often thrice a day to 
the suffering woman ; and he not only read, but he ex- 
plained what he read, and every day some new ray from 
that fountain of light—the Bible—dawned on the hither- 
to benighted soul of the sufferer, 

She had been—as so many, alas, aro Gheves a good 
woman. in the ordinary acceptance of the word)—one of 
those Marthas who “are troubled about many things ;” 
but she was fast getting more like that Mary who had 
“ig that good part which should not be taken from 

er, 

The work of grace was going on in her soul all the 
more rapidly, perhaps, use no one who had any 
experience could look at her and not see that, in all 
human probability, she would not live to reach New 
Zealand, and that her poor, wasted body, would not rest 
in the bosom of mother earth, but would be cast into 
those waves which one day will be called upon to give up 
their dead. 

Hi was never absent from his mother’s bedside 
when Faulkner-Moore prayed with her, or read the 
Bible to her, 

A great change had taken place in the boy. Inno- 
cent as he was of what the world calls evil, the 
light of truth had flashed suddenly into his soul, waking, 
with a start, the inward monitor, Conscience. The boy, 
at the same moment, saw by that light that he was 
a sinner, and felt the burthen of his sins, while the 
voice within him cried out, “ What shall I do to be 
saved P.” 

Fortunately for him, Faulkner-Moore, who perceived 
and understood his alarm and perplexity, was able to 
answer his questions, and to point him to the foot of the 
cross. His weeping, penitent, and dying mother, was 
already there, 

About three weeks after the breaking of the blood- 
vessel, which had brought Faulkner-Moore to her bed- 
side, Mrs. Hart died, as true believers die, Her last 
words were, “Dear friend, I thank, I bless you! we 
shall meet again. Harry, dear, dear boy! don’t cry. 
Love and serve God, and put all your trust in him. I 
am a your father so, with my love and bless- 
ing: tell him to repent, believe, and pray. Good- 
bye, until we meet in heaven, Lord Jesus, receive my 

bya Page 


irit. 

She died without uttering a groan or a struggle ; but 
Mr. Faulkner-Moore perceived that the unmistakable 
change was wrought. 

Yes: he who had often seen death, and Harry, who 
had never till then looked upon the dead, both equally 
felt that all was over, and the first throes of anguish on 
the part of Harry were terrible to witness, 

Faulkner-Moore knew that that first wild burst of 
sorrow must be, yp away. The deluge must abate 
before the m land could appear. 

He did all in his power for the young mourner. He 
oo to his cabin, and watched by him till he fell 
asleep. 

Sleep is such a necessity in very early youth, and 

had been up with his mother the whole night 
before her death. 

Alas! the worst trial was yet to come. 

Two days was # long time to keep a dead body on 
board, and in the tropics. There was no help for it; 
the mother must be consigned to her watery grave. 
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The light and wasted form was wrapped up in a sail- 
cloth well secured, Faulkner-Moore had hoped to get 
the harrowing ceremony over while Harry slept ; and so 
he had induced the captain to appoint an early morning 
hour for the dropping of the body into the deep. 

He himself undertook to read the burial service; or 
rather that version of it suited to the circumstances, 

There were sobs in his own voice and tears in his own 
eyes. Silence reigned, and sympathy might be read on 
every face. Poor Molly O’Rourke was in floods of tears. 
But just as the body was about to be lowered into the 
sea, a wild shriek was heard to ring through the air, a 
cry of “Mother! mother! Oh! do not throw my 
mother into the cold dreadful sea!” fell on Mr. 
Faulkner-Moore’s ear; and Harry, who had joined the 
group unperceived, having entered the cabin where his 
mother had been lying, and missed the cold, pale form, 
had rushed forward with an instinct of filial love to 
save his mother, 

Mr. Faulkner-Moore caught him in his arms, and 
held him fast till the tranquil sea had closed over that 
loving and beloved mother’s breast, and as it did so, 
Harry ceased to struggle and to shriek. He grew cold 
and still in Faulkner-Moore’s arms, and he, feeling the 
boy’s arms droop and his head fall heavily forward, 
guessed the truth, and laid him gently upon the deck, 

The boy had fainted, 


CHAPTER LXI. 
FAULKNER-MOORE’S WEDDING-DAY, 
Hagry Hart was very ill for some days after the 
painful excitement which had ended in the fainting-fit 
we described in our last chapter. 

Faulkner-Moore tended him as if he had been his 
own darling Freddy, and by degrees Harry recovered 
his health and some degree of calm ; but the buoyancy 
and vivacity which had distinguished him before his 
mother’s last illness and death were gone for ever. 
Heaven and heavenly things filled his young mind, and 
he was never weary of reading his Bible, and other good 
books, which Faulkner-Moore delighted to help him 
thoroughly to understand. 

One evening, rather late, Harry, who, not feeling 
inclined to sleep, had been reading the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” was frightened to hear cries and groans, as of 
extreme pain, issuing from Mr. Faulkner-Moore’s berth. 
It was about half-past nine o’clock, and Faulkner-Moore, 
who had been unusually thoughtful and depressed all 
day, had retired early to rest, for his head and his heart 
were aching sadly, Harry and he were the only people 
in the cabin, the other passengers who had berths had 
now gone to a species of concert on deck. 

Harry went at once to the berth of his kind friend, 
and found him in all the agonies of a hideous night- 
mare, 

His face was damp and livid, his hair stood on end, 
his limbs were cramped, and his whole frame trembled 
convulsively, As Harry gazed at him, he woke with a 
loud cry, 

“Oh, sir,” said Harry, “what is the matter? Are 
you ill? what can I get you ? Shall I call the doctor, or 
any one?” 

‘aulkner-Moore stared at him in silence for some 
time, and then slowly recovering his composure and his 
senses, he said, still trembling violently— 

“No, Harry; no, I shall be better presently. It 
was only a hideous dream, or a nightmare, I suppose; 
only I never had one before.” 

“What was it like, sir?” said Harry. “Do tell me, 
sir; it will take away the terror and the horror, I know, 
When poor dear mother had had deams, or nightmares, 
she always told me all about them, and said they seemed 
to vanish as she talked of them.” 





“ Well, I will tell you, Harry, if that is the case,” said 
Faulkner-Moore, trying to smile. “I dare say you 
Le age that I was very unhappy all day, did you 
not ?’* 

“Yes, sir, I did,” said Harry; “but I was afraid to 
ask you what made you so.” 

“ Harry, I have told you that I have left a dear wife 
and a darling child in England. Well, this day, which 
is now coming to a close, is my wedding-day ; and, of 
course, it is an anniversary that makes me think more 
than ever of the dear ones [ have left behind. It used 
to be such a holiday with us. And now, Harry, you, 
who are sensible beyond your years, and who know 
what love and sorrow are, can understand that it is a 
very dark day to me here, and to my poor wife in 
England. 

“Well, Harry, worn out with grief, I lay down in my 
berth, and fell fast asleep. I dreamt a good deal, and all 
about my wife and child; and we were always falling 
down precipices, or wading through cold, black rivers, 
or running away from wild beasts, or sinking in quick. 
sands, or some other dreadful places. Then the scene 
changed, and I was alone, and wondering where they 
were, when I saw an old-fashioned, many-gabled house 
in a sort of market-place, the paving-stones of which 
were red in the light of flames that burst out of the 
windows. 

“Oh, Harry, it makes my flesh creep to think how 
clearly I saw the figure of my dear wife at one of the 
windows, and saw the flames coming in to envelope her, 
and heard her screams and cries for help; and in the 
agony of that moment I awoke.” 

* And what became of your dear little boy, Master 
Freddy, sir?” asked Harry, much interested by this 
exciting dream. 

“I do not know, Harry. I saw nothing of him, I 
only saw my dear wife in her great peril, and heard her 
shrieks and cries of help. I fancy I hear them still; 
but it is all nonsense, Harry. Bring the Bible, dear 
boy, and read me the Sermon on the Mount—I have no 
faith in dreams.” 

“ But Joseph, sir, was warned by God in a dream, 
Even in the New Testament,” said Harry, “and in the 
Old Testament, how many dreams came true.” 

“Well, Heaven forbid my dream should do so,” said 
Faulkner-Moore. “If that is a nightmare, I hope I 
shall never have another. I am still ina cold perspira- 
tion, and trembling all over.” 

“Shall I make you a hot cup of tea, sir?” said 
a “or get Molly todoso? She has everything at 

nd.” 


“ Do, dear boy,” said Faulkner-Moore ; “and then come 
and sit by me, and have some yourself,” 

Molly O’Rourke was very glad to oblige “ the gintle- 
man,” as she called Faulkner-Moore, She made some 
good tea, and took leave to join Faulkner-Moore and 
Harry in the refreshing repast. 

After tea, Harry read the Bible to his kind friend for 
more than an hour; and Faulkner-Moore seeing him 
begin to nod, and to look very tired, insisted on his 
leaving off and going to bed. 

He himself fell into a deep and quiet sleep soon after 
Harry had left him; and he dreamt of Eva and Fred, 
but this time his dreams were of a happy past and a 
bright future, 


CHAPTER LXII. 
MOSTYN BY MOONLIGHT. 
Ons night, one bright moonlight night, Faulkner-Moore 
and Harry were reading together Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy 
Living and Dying,” when loud noises on deck arrested 
their attention, and pausing to listen, they became 
aware that tho captain of tho Sylphide was hailing a 
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vessel which was almost alongside of his own ship, and 
which had overtaken them, being bound for New Zea- 
land. 

“Let us go on deck, Harry,” said Faulkner-Moore, 
“and have a look at the ship bound for the same port 
as ourselves.” 

Harry followed his friend on deck. 

The strange ship, called the Eugénie, was just mov- 
ing off; but as it sailed away, the light of the bright, full 
moon fell on a face and form which Faulkner-Moore, 
with acry of exultation and surprise, recognised as that 
of Mostyn! 

“ Yes, Mostyn it must be,” he said to himself. 

Sleek, laughing, stout, dressed in a military cloak of 
blue vloth, with a gold clasp, formed of two foxes’ 
heads —a great beau in his dress, and talking gaily to 
a you.g lady, smartly attired, who seemed to listen with 
interest to his jocose and gallant remarks, His curly 
red hair, a little silvered into a rhubarb and magnesia 
tint, worn longer than is usual with Englishmen, fell 
on the velvet collar of his coat, and his tall, bulky form 
—all belonged to the fraudulent, absconded bankrupt, 
forger, thief—the ruthless destroyer of Faulkner-Moore, 
of Fred, of Violet Vivian, and of countless confiding 
clients of the banking-house in Lombard Street. 

Faulkner-Moore thanked Heaven on his bended knees, 
not that revenge seemed to be at hand—he had heard 
who has said, “ Vengeance is mine”—but that Provi- 
dence seemed to smile on his efforts to compel Mostyn 
to give up the spoil, and to clear his (Faulkner-Moore’s) 
name from the foul suspicion of complicity in his 
crimes, 


CHAPTER LXIII, 
SHIPWRECKED IN SIGHT OF LAND. 
AND now, at length, after a hundred and twenty-three 
days at sea, La Sylphide bogan to near the shores of 
New Zealand. 

Everybody was in a state of great excitement on deck, 
although heavy drops of rain were falling fast, and a 
tremendous storm was evidently brewing, when the sound- 
ing line was brought on deck, and the captain, pale 
and anxious, was seen straining his eyes eagerly in one 
direction. 

A faint cheer was heard, even amidst the roar of 
deep thunder, when a faint, cloud-like streak, was dis- 
covered, 

The captain’s anxiety was caused, not only by the 
approaching storm, and wild, sudden rising of contrary 
winds, but he had just discovered that his nautical in- 
struments had misled him: the land before him was not 
Nelson, the port for which he was bound; and the old 
Sylphide—which was quite unfit for so long a veyage— 
could not, as he well knew, hold out much longer, and 
in such a storm as that which threatened them. 

A horrible fear now got abroad among the pas- 
sengers, namely, that angry winds, battling among the 
sails, were sending the Sylphide upon the dwarf rocks that 
render parts of the coast of New Zealand so dangerous. 

The captain lost his presence of mind, the crew began 
to mutiny, and one of the mates, pushing him aside, 
took possession of the helm, 

Darker and darker became the sky, which was only 
lighted by occasional flashes of lightning; and by those 
flashes the terrified passengers could see each other’s 
white faces, and behold some drinking, some praying, 
some fainting, and all in wild terror or abject dread, 
save only Faulkner-Moore and young Harry, who knelt 
side by side and hand in hand, calm, collected, and in 

_ earnest prayer, not uttering wild and frantic cries to 
Heaven, but imploring their heavenly Father to succour 
and save for his dear Son’s sake. 

But just at that moment when the winds. were 





fiercest, the sky darkest, the thunder loudest, the rain 
heaviest, and the lightning most blinding in its forked 
flashes, La Sylphide struck upon a dwarf rock, and, with 
a tremendous crash, the groaning, creaking old ship 
went to pieces. Oh, what a chorus of prayers, shricks, 
yells, groans, accompanied that hideous crash ! 

Every living creature in that ill-fated vessel was now 
struggling for life in the dark and wind-tossed waves of 
the South Pacific, 

Faulkner-Moore, a very strong and practised swimmer, 
struck out with an instinct of self-preservation; but the 
next moment he thought of Harry, and cried aloud to 
him to speak, that he might try to save him. 

There was no answer to his shout, and a flash of 
forked lightning a few minutes later, showed Faulkner- 
Moore some strong men clinging to the wreck of the 
Sylphide, but no one swimming towards land but him- 
self. 

For three long hours Faulkner-Moore breasted the 
furious waves. Sometimes the cry of this “strong 
swimmer in his agony” might have been heard even 
amid the war of the elements and the roar of the 
thunder. His strength was almost spent, his hope was 
dying within his cold breast, and he had commended 
his soul to his Saviour, when a strong wave—one which 
he had supposed would engulph him—bore him away 
with resistless force, and landed him safely on a patch of 
hard, sparkling sand, among the dwarf rocks of the 
most dangerous part of the coast of New Zealand. 

* * * % * * 

How Faulkner-Moore got through the night, he 
never knew; but the morning sun woke him from a 
sort of trance, and with a power and a heat of which 
we in Europe can form no idea, dried his clothes, and 
restored life to his limbs, and circulation to his blood. 

He had in his pocket a biscuit, now almost a pap, and 
a flask of brandy. 

He ate part of the biscuit and swallowed a few drops 
of the brandy, 

He dared not consume all the biscuit, for he knew 
net where he might obtain any other food; and after 
offering up a fervent thanksgiving for his safety, and a 
prayer for poor Harry’s, he rose, and gazed with 
admiration on the magnificent scenery of the Land of 
Promise. 

As he strolled along the beach and gazed at the 
ocean—which, late so dark and tempest-tossed, was now 
calm and tranquil as a sleeping infant’s breast—he saw, 
cast on the rocks, now quite bare and dry, for it was 
low water, the lifeless form of young Harry ! 

The sun shone down on the bright hair and fair 
young face of the Christian youth. 

Faulkner-Moore knelt down beside him, and the 
strong man’s tears fell like rain on the marble beauty 
of the young face of him who had died in the Lord, and 
on whose features the radiance of his Saviour’s smile of 
welcome to his rest was reflected as he passed through 
the gates of death and met his Lord face to face in a 
“temple not made with hands.” 

Faulkner-Moore having ascertained beyond a doubt 
that life had long been extinct, scooped out a grave on 
vac wild coast for the boy he had loved and trained for 

eaven, 

He kept the Bible, which had been clasped in the 
boy’s hand, looking upon it as tho Christian boy’s 
legacy to the friend of his soul. 

He marked the spot where Harry Hart lay by a rude 
cross, formed of pieces of rock ; and as he rose from his 
knees he saw fast approaching, and evidently having 
caught sight of him, a hideous group, composed of half- 
naked, dark-skinned, tattooed men, brandishing toma- 
hawks, and uttering a wild war-whoop! They were 
natives of New Zealand, 

(To be continued.) 
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GOD IN HUMAN ART. 


PART I. 


AN is proud of art and skill 

more than of all things else. 

Virtue and piety are, in- 

deed, greater and nobler, 

~ but they make men humble, 

not proud; and even they are 

indebted to the arts of civilised 

life for the basis of intelligence, 

knowledge, culture, and refinement, 

on which alone they can be built up 

in their full strength and beauty, 

and by means of which alone they 

can have their due manifestation and influence. 
But what man has done for himself and for his 
earthly home—the wastes he has reclaimed; the 
cities he has built; the grandeur and beauty he 
has embodied in architecture, enshrined in marble, 
portrayed on canvas; the enslaving to his uses of 
the giant a forces of Nature; the over- 
coming of o es that once seemed insurmount- 
able; the sovereign command which he exercises 
in the entire realm of material forces and agencies 
—these are the burden of his unceasing self-praise ; 
and especially we are never weary of admiring the 
vast mechanical and artistical progress of the last 
and the present generation. eanwhile, the per- 


petual voice of the Bible is—‘‘ All power belongeth 
unto God.” We have taken for our subject the 
to 


Natural Theology of Art, and our aim will be 
show that human art is but a manifestation of the 
Divine providence ; that God is, as the Scriptures 
represent him, the sole contriver, artificer, builder 
—the author of all the vast, ful, curious, and 
complicated forms that grow under the hands of 
man; and that the achievements of our race are 
equally with the sun in his glory, and the stars on 
their circuits, and the changing seasons, “but the 
varied God.” 

Let us first remark that in art man does nothing 
except what God either does or provides for in 
Nature. He only follows out indications that are a 
Divine directory for his procedure. He creates no- 
thing; he only finds and uses what God has made. 
He ‘Aces not confer properties; he only discovers 
and applies them. We talk of raw material; but 
there is none. If there were, it- would for ever 
remain so. What we call by that name has in it 
all that is ever made out of it. Our paving and 
building stones lie, in the quarry, in parallel strata, 
and with crystals so grou and separated as 
to invite the very cleavage they receive; and the 
blocks in which they are laid or heaved correspond 
in their surfaces with the natural divisions of the 
mother rock. The veins and fibres of our forest 
trees guide, rather than yield to, the axe, the lathe, 
and the plane; and they might have been of essen- 
tially the same substance, and yet so gnarled and 
knotted as to defy the accumulated science of cen- 
turies. Our silk we could not wind or use, had it 
not been first reeled on the cocoon with a deli 
far surpassing our finest handiwork. We make no 
dyes, but dip our raiment in brilliant and enduring 
hues, beautiful as the rainbow or the sunset clouds, 
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which God has treasured for us in barks, and roots, 
and insects. The telegraph is no work of ours, nor 
yet an invention of our time. The agent which it 
employs has been from creation’s dawn the medium 
of all communication between mind and matter, 
brain and muscle, brain and brain. We have only 
arrested for a specific purpose a force which throbs 
from zone to zone, leaps from sky to earth, darts 
Pin erepebeche yen) sigan ay co ot oral 
ing tree, runs along the nervous tissue of the living 
man, and can be commanded for the speaking wires 
simply because it is and works everywhere. 

Let us carry out this view somewhat in detail 
with reference to water, the most essential of all 
mechanical agents, with which art does literally 
nothing of which God has not given the model or 
the hint. 

How numerous beyond all computation are the 
artistical contrivances of which water is the means 
or the object! Not only is it the destined home 
of the ship—that noblest masterwork of human 
genius, that most expressive of man as the 
conqueror and lord of Nature—but without water 
how utterly — would it be to bring toge- 
ther materials for the ship, or for any other costly 
and complex structure! Without its diffusion in 
quantities and qualities adequate not only to sus- 
tain life, but to supply the thousand-fold greater 
demands of art, where were the triumphs of that 
monarch of our century, the steam-king? Now, 
mark how perfect, as regards human industry, is 
the Divine distribution of water—gathered into 
oceans for the world’s highway —indenting the 
shore in bays and creeks without whose shelter 
owe semeg would be impossible, and the ship 
merely a splendid conception—radiating in rivers 
which alone could develop the resources and fur- 
nish the materials that freight our commerce— 
branching into streams and rivulets to irrigate the 
meadows, to twine among the valleys, and to laugh 
by the poor man’s door ; now falling over precipices, 
and we force to propel the wheels of those 
mighty Babels that weave the wealth of nations ; 
now swollen by vernal thaws and rains, and bear- 
ing forests from their birthplace to the builder’s 


axe. 

Mark, next, the beautiful simplicity of the Divine 
mechanism by which the distribution is made. 
There is unceasing waste, and yet unceasing ful- 
ness; the ocean replenishing the fountain, the 
fountain speeding with trembling haste to bear its 
tribute to the ocean ; the river pouring its current 
into the great sea, and anon those selfsame waters, 
through cloud, torrent, brook, and streamlet, seek- 
ing the river again. The circulation of the waters 
is like that of the blood in the human body—the 
ocean, the vast heart; the rivers, the veins that 
carry home its tide; the clouds, the arteries that 
distribute it anew ; the brooks and fountains corre- 
to the capillary vessels that bear the rose- 
tint to the cheek of youth and beauty. The system, 
too, is self-adjusting, full of mutual checks and 
offsets the very circumstances that create the need 
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expediting the supply. The solar heat, as it 
parches the continent, distils and evaporates the 
adjacent water of the ocean or lake, forming clouds 
which, like aerial burden-ships, float away with 
their freight of bloom and harvest wealth, and are 
drawn by the partial vacuum to the very regions 
where intense heat has most rarefied the lower 
strata of the atmosphere, at the same time threat- 
ening the hope of the husbandman and exhausting 
the fountains of man’s industrial energy. 

But for the numberless demands which man, 
more as an artisan than as a consumer, makes on 
Nature’s reservoirs, distribution would be necessary 
in immeasurably larger quantities than could be 
endured in the form of rain in our fields and about 
our dwellings, unless we were amphibious, and our 
grain and grasses aquatic plants. Mark next, then, 
the Divine providence by which the mountains that 
must for ever remain uninhabitable are made the 
ecean’s procreant cradle. The levity of the clouds 
as compared with the lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere, lifts a large proportion of them to a height 
at which they are drifted against the tops of the 
loftiest mountains, where, amid 


“ Unceasing thunder and eternal foam,” 


or in hail and snow, they discharge their burdens, 
and form those fierce and rapid torrents which, as 
they approach human dwellings, grow deep and 
broad, tame and tractable, so that the very stream 
which had rolled huge crags and uprooted primeval 
forests from the mountain-side can be resisted by 
the feeble stroke of a child’s oar, or made the 
servant-of-all-work in a machine-shop. 

Mark now the relation of human art to this vast 
The raft, in which form 


system of circulation. 
alone could lumber be delivered at its appropriate 
depéts without labour and cost that would make a 
well-built house a luxury attainable by none but 
the very rich, simply avails itself of the ocean’s 


feeding season and of its channels of supply— 
commits itself to their swollen bosom—forces itself 
upon them as the companion of their inevitable 
journey. The ship, hardly less essential to mate- 
rial civilisation than is the Bible to spiritual cul- 
ture, is the most passive of all creatures, depends 
for its motion on the sails which diminish its power 
of resistance and render it even more hopelessly 
passive, and yields itself to the very atmospheric 
currents which sustain the circulation of the waters 
by driving the clouds landward. The water-wheel, 
which multiplies and cheapens to an inconceivable 
degree the comforts and luxuries of civilised life, 
merely plants itself in the descending path of the 
stream or river, and revolves because its axis is so 
secured that it cannot be floated down. The aque- 
duct, which gushes as a fountain of health in the 
great city, bears the same relation to the course of 
the stream which feeds it, that is borne by the 
turnpike-road to the serpentine one that leads by 
every farmhouse; and depends for its flow on the 
gradual declivity by which the ocean-born clouds 
descend from their mountain-exile to their native 
home. Lastly, the steam-engine, the most ver- 
satile of all the works of man—now bearing on its 
fire-wings migrating multitudes and costly mer- 
chandise across the waste of waters, now twisting a 
gossamer thread or mending a web—is but the 
intensifying (though in miniature) and harnessing 
to the industrial yoke of the very process by which 





the vapour exhaled from the ocean waters the hills 
and makes the desert glad. 

These illustrations may suffice to show the entire 
dependence of human art and skill on the infinite 
providence of God—that providence which has sown 
in the bosom of creation the seeds of all uses and 
capabilities, whose harvest sipaps along the ages 
under the same genial care which, in the briefer 
pares of a similar husbandry, renews the face of 
the earth, sends the early and the latter rain, and 
crowns the year with plenty. 

We Would, next call your attention to the phy- 
sical structure of man as specially adapted to the 
purposes of art. There are in a devotional hymn 
two lines peculiarly childish in sound, which yet 
contain the whole theory of civilisation, and ex- 
pound the earthly position and destiny of the human 
race. They are— a 

‘Why was my body formed : 
While rade! Cor down i earth be 
Were it not for this simple difference, man might 
be possessed of all the native intellectual capacity 
he now has, and yet could gain scarcely any 
accurate knowledge of the universe; could embody 
his ideas only in the rudest forms, could transmit 
very little of his experience and wisdom or their 
results to future generations, and could bequeath 
to his immediate posterity hardly anything more 
precious than some savage booth or burrowing- 
lace. 
. Man is, perhaps, the most feeble animal on earth 
in proportion to his size, yet he easily walks as 
sovereign, leads the behemoth in his train, tows 
the leviathan by his warp, makes the everlasting 
hills bow before him, and lays his mandate and 
his chain on the giant forces of Nature. And 
this chiefly by means of the divinely-fashioned 
instrument, the hand—through the elevation, ex- 
pansion, and more complex organisation of the 
very digits which we trace in less perfect develop- 
ment in the anterior limbs of every quadruped. 
The hand—so slender and flexible that it. might 
seem fitted neither for doing nor enduring, yet 
whose closely knit web-work of nerves and sinews 
concentrates the entire strength of the body, con- 
stituting a mightier force in proportion to its mag- 
nitude than is found in the whole universe beside ;— 
the hand, combining all mechanical powers in one 
—the fingers jointed levers, the sinews pulleys, 
whose elastic force is but imperfectly typified when 
by a series of artificial pulleys a slender silken thread 
is made to sustain as heavy a weight as aman could 
carry—the wrist-joint a perpetual screw, without 
whose circular motion no screw of steel would ever 
find its way into its socket ;—the hand, capable one 
moment of wielding a giant’s strength, and the 
next of subserving the most delicate uses, dis- 
secting the microscopic proportions of a flower-cur 
or an insect’s wing, marking with the graver air- 
lines subtile as the sunbeams, copying the vanishing 
hues of clouds and rosebuds and the human coun- 
tenance, embodying thought in forms so ethereal 
that they might seem inbreathed by viewless spirits, 
rather than wrought by material spear ig ie hand 
it is that makes man what he *s viceroy 
upon earth. Reflect that there is no mechanical 
operation, whether of ruder craft or of the highest 
art, the capacity of which is not inherent in the 
hand, the direction of which is not one of the com- 
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plex movements of which the hand is susceptible, 
the efficacy of which does not depend on the 
guidance or restraint of the hand. And what do 
we mean when we speak of water-power or steam- 


power taking the place of the hand? Simply this: | ti 


that, imperfectly copying some one or more of 
the countless number of divinely-shaped instru- 
ments obtained by division or combination from 
our two wrist-joints and palms and our ten digits, 
we construct certain artificial hands, and then 
supply to them by the impetus of falling water or 
expanding’ steam the force which accrues from the 
principle of life to the nerves and sinews of the 
yital organism. 

We have selected the hand as the prime execu- 
tive member of the body, and we scarcely know of 
an object in the universe which so richly and 
beautifully manifests the Creator’s wisdom, love, 
and providence; so that, were we obliged to confine 
ourselves to a single illustration, we would choose 
this before all others. But there is hardly one of 
the perceptive or active powers of the body which 
does not, on analysis, reveal kindred adaptations 
to industrial uses, showing that man brings into 
the world and carries through life fitnesses, capa- 
cities, and instrumentalities, which render art less 
his choice and achievement, than a divinely-im- 
posed necessity of his nature. 

Nor are these adaptations confined to the organs 
and faculties which we usually connect in our 
thought with industrial energy: they may be traced 
equally in the interior structure, in the vital organs 
and functions. Consider, for instance, the nutritive 
process in man, We look indeed with no com- 
placency on the lot of the overtasked labourer, 
whether he be a slave by arbitrary law, or by a no 
less tyrannical necessity, and I doubt not that in a 
future better than the present all labour will find 
its due meed of re , relaxation, and space for 
the culture of the higher faculties, But thus far 
the requirements of human industry haye demanded 
of the majority of mankind the constant and yigor- 





ous employment of the active powers through 
the greater of every day; and it is believed 
that in no other animal does nutrition occupy and 
digestion appropriate to its own purposes so little 
ime as in man. A single hour in the day w-ght 
suffice for the taking of food ; and if food be taken in 
moderation, it may through all its essentia! 
stages without impeding the physical energy. Thus 
man may toil his ten or twelve hours daily with no 
cost to health or decline of strength. On the other 
hand, the ruminating animals demand for nutrition 
the greater part of their time, and are, therefore, 
incapable of anything approaching the vigorous 
and persistent bodily exertion necessary in many 
departments of human industry. The ox forms no 
exception. His strength, indeed, enables him to 
draw heayy weights; but he can be quickened only 
by cruelty, and then but for brief periods, beyond 
the naturally sluggish gait of his species. Nor 
does the pa Es velocity of the camel, when we 
consider the length of his steps, bear any com- 
arison to that persistent celerity of the human 
imbs which is essential alike to the more subtile 
processes, and the immense aggregate of man’s 
achievements in the industrial arts. Even the 
horse, man’s most efficient helper, yields to him in 
the power of continuous effort. He needs so much 
time for feeding, that he is never capable of so 
many hours of unintermitted labour as man, and 
even in mere locomotion, it is well known that in a 
month or any long period of time a well-trained 
edestrian will pass over more ground than the 
leak-tremned horse. You will perceive the per- 
tinence of this comparison to the topic under dis- 
cussion, when you reflect that there are not a few 
departments of human industry, and not unfrequent 
industrial emergencies, in which persistency of 
labour is no less essential than artistic skill, and 
that this persistency is due, not to man’s skill or 
genius, but to the providence of the Creator, which 
has thus fitted him for his place and office as an 
industrial agent, 
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Rathlin, an island off the north coast of Ireland; Sleit, a rugged mountain, 2,000 feet high, on the Mull of Cantire, in Argyle 
shire, overhanging the Atlantic, over which Venus sparkles like a diamond. 


«£=~\ EYOND Rathlin’s isle, like the robe- 
4 fringe of even, 
Bright, flame-tinted clouds o’er the 
ocean are rolled, 
As down the steep race of the blue, 
bending heaven, 
Red Phoebus rides on in his chariot of gold. 


The light from his flashing wheel glints on the 
cloudlets, 
Their wings dripping gold through the dim, 
purple haze ; 
And by arrowy flames, shot through fire-rifted 
outlets, 
Sleit’s heathery summit is wrapped in a blaze. 


A gold track, at times, o’er the breast of the ocean 
‘ Gleams wild as it streams from yon fountain of 
fire ; 
Red eyes watch a moment the heaving commotion, 
Then darkly behind the storm curtain retire, 





On his cold ocean gayi the Day-king is dying— 
The Night lifts her shadowy standard on high, 
Her spangled wings far o’er the storm clouds are 


ying, 
And wreathed in her dark locks are flowers of 
the sky. 


He dashes his bars of broad light through the 
folding 
Of draperied clouds on the cold-bursting 
wave ; 
Majestic and grandly he flies our beholding, 
Like a hero that sinks to a warrior’s graye, 


Ah! now he is gone, and his pale, faded glory 
Shines saint on the front of the fast-flying 
night; 
The billows, in darkness, gleam ghost-like and 
hoary, 
And Hesper burns clear o’er the far mountain 
height. J. H. 
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ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


THe Fox AND THE JACKAL. 


HE Hebrew word shial is 
always translated in our 
version of the Bible by 
‘‘fox;” there is no doubt, 
however, that the jackal, 
a closely allied animal, is 

also intended by that term; in- 
* deed, it is probable that this 

(> latter animal is more particularly de- 

™ signated byit. We read in the Book 
WO of Judges that Samson avenged him- 
self on the Philistines by means of these animals. 
‘‘And Samson went and caught three hundred 
foxes, and took firebrands, and turned tail to tail, 
and put a firebrand in the midst between two tails. 
And when he had set the brands on fire, he let them 

into the standing corn of the Philistines, and 
urnt up both the shocks, and also the standing corn, 
with the vineyards and olives” (Judg. xv. 4, 5). 
Now the animals here denoted, there can scarcely 
be a doubt, must’ mean jackals, which usually hunt 
together in bands, whereas foxes are solitary in 
their habits. Besides, there would have been the 
greatest possible difficulty in any one being able to 
rocure as many as 300 foxes, whereas that num- 
bar of jackals might, with less labour, have been 
taken alive in snares. 

Again, the passage in the 63rd Psalm—‘“ But 
those that seek my soul, to destroy it, shall go into 
the lower parts of the earth. They shall fall by 
the sword: they shall bea portion for foxes” (vs. 
9, 10)—is much better suited to the nature of the 
jackal than the fox. For the former animal is well 
known to resort to battle-fields in the night time, 
in order to feed on the dead bodies of the slain. 
Both foxes and jackals are very fond of grapes, and 
allusion is made to the rav: these animals com- 
mit ‘n vineyards in two or passages in Holy 
Scripture. I remember, some years ago, buying a 
bunch or two of spoiled grapes in a grocer’s sho 
in London, and going off to the Regent’s Par 
Zoological Gardens, in order to test the fondness 
for this fruit which had been long ascribed to the 
fox. There are people who believe that an animal 
so carnivorous in its mode of diet, will refuse the 
fruit of the vine, and who look upon the old fable 
of the ‘‘ Fox and the Grapes” as something contrary 
to nature in representing this animal longing after 
the ripe clusters; but if the reader had seen the 
avidity and evident relish with which Messrs, 
Reynard and Jackal consumed the Lg ee gra 
he would have been satisfied that old had 
done no violation to nature in this respect at tery 

In order to guard against the depredations of 
these animals, the ancient Jews used to encircle 
their vin with a wegcor Tae: or wall; for 
though the wild boar was probably the enemy most 
dreaded by the vine-keepers, yet foxes and jackals 
—the latter, on account of their number, ially 
—were sad rogues amongst the vines, both when 
in flower and in fruit. d thus the Prophet 
Ezekiel compares false prophets to these éiiete— 





“O Israel, th pee are like the foxes in 
the deserts.” he complains that the people 
took no pains to keep them away—‘ Ye have not 
ne up into the gaps, neither made up the hed; 
or the house of Israel to stand in the battle in the 
day of the Lord” (xiii. 4, 5). Foxes and jackals 
injured the vines, not only when the grapes were 
me but when they were in flower. This is 
uded to in one of the most exquisite poems ex- 
tant—the Canticles, or ‘‘Song of Songs.” In 
chap. ii. 15 we read, ‘Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that spoil the vines when our vines are 
in blossom.” The latter part of this verse is not 
— correctly rendered in our English version. 
t must be remembered that the time of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in this poem is the spring 
of the year, and not the autumn. At this season 
the vines would be putting forth their buds and 
blossoms. Then foxes would resort to the vine- 
yards principally as affording shelter and hiding- 
places, and would injure the plants by breaking off 
the flowers or buds. The enterprising Hasselquist, 
the friend of Linneus, who trayelled in Egypt and 
Palestine (1749—1752) for the express purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the natural products of 
the Holy Land, with a view to elucidate the sacied 
text, mentions foxes as being common in Pales- 
tine. ‘‘ They are very numerous,” he says, ‘‘ about 
Bethlehem, and sometimes make great havoc 
amongst the goats. There is also plenty of them 
near the Oonvent of St. John, in the desert, about 
vintage time; for 7 destroy all the vines, unless 
they are strictly watched.” 

The same traveller also mentions the occurrence 
of great numbers of jackals near Jaffa, about Gaza, 
and in Galilee. Recent travellers have stated that 
the howling of the jackals may be heard at every 
bivouac during the night in most of Pales- 
tine. Allusion to their habit of ing up their 
abode ey ruins and unfrequented p is 
made in the Lamentations of Jeremiah—‘‘ Because 
of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the 
foxes walk upon it” (Lam. y. 18). The fox, as 
every one knows, is a burrowing animal, and this ~ 
habit is mentioned in the well-known pe oe 
‘* Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” The fox has been celebrated from 
the earliest times for the cunnin 
which it displays. ‘The me expression of 
‘the oblig bi nod tion f the oye, tbs ae. 
‘ the obliquity and quickness of the eye, , 
shrewd-looking muzzle, and the pel ears, afford 
the most unequivocal indications of that mingled 
acuteness and fraud which have long rendered it a 
byword and a proverb; for it is well known that 
this character of its physiognomy is not falsified by 
the animal’s real propensities and habits.” Jesus 
made especial allusion to the cunning of the fox, 
when he compared the wicked and Herod 
Antipas 1 i + fox” 
(Luke xiii. 32). The ancient Greeks frequently 
refer to the fox’s sly and cunning habits, and have 
many prevyerbs about him. The Talmudical writers, 


and ingenuity 





ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


THE FOX. 


mnongst many other stories and sayings about the a much smaller species than the two just named, 
fox, have the following very amusing proverb:— | inhabits Lapland, Iceland, North America, and tho 


« The fox is at the rudder | Polar regions. In the winter months the colour 
Speak him blandly, ‘My dear brother.’ ”* | of the fur is white, but in the summer time it is 

; : brownish or slaty, and as the winter approaches it 

Different kinds of foxes have been described : | is pied, owing to the change to white which has 
the common fox of our own country appears to be| begun. It is a beautiful animal, and its silky 
an inhabitant of Europe, Asia, and ica. The} white fur is an article of considerable value. What 
American fox (Vulpes fulvus), sometimes called the | a beautiful arrangement of Him who orders all 
“‘ cross fox,” from a peculiar stripe of a dark colour | things in heaven and in earth is this changing of 
over the shoulders, is as crafty as its Transatlantic | the colour in the Arctic fox, and in many other Polar 
brother of England. The Arctic fox (Vulpes Lagopus), | animals! rw — bly —— - is to _ 
ea ° ‘ed Me +» | necessities of the animal ! e white fur in winter 
See Lodi Woceie tele ieee oe a ‘assimilating itself to the white snow, serves to 
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protect the animal from enemies, by affordin 

means of escape from notice. ‘There is a beautiful 
little fox, which is found in Egypt and Nubia, 
and some other of Africa, ed the fennec 
(Vulpes zaarensis), The colour is a pale fawn; it 
is remarkeble for the large size of its ears. Like 
foxes generally, the fennec is very cunning, and 
exhibits with them the same fondness for fruit, 
ascending even the palm-trees, it is asserted, after 
the dates. As this little creature is still an inha- 
bitant of Egypt, it is quite peels that formerly 

e 





it might have been seen in the vineyards of Pales- 
tine, and may denote the “‘ little fox ” of the Song 


of Solomon. Of jackals also there are various 
kinds—the common species (Canis awreus) is found 
in various of Asia and Africa. It doubtless 
is the jackal of Scripture. It often hunts in com- 
pany with the lion in hopes of being able to find 
a dinner off the game his lecnine majesty has 
slaughtered. Hence originated the old saying that 
the jackal is the lion’s provider ; tae contrary, how- 
ever, is the real truth. The black-backed jackal of 
South Africa is the most hae pane , of its 
tribe. §pecimens of nearly all of the animals 
oie ie be seen in the Regent’s Park Zoological 
ens, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


INTRODUCTORY, 


OST men pass through 
the be FG like a bird 
through the air, or a 
ship re $ the sea: 

they leave no impres- 
sions ‘behind them. 
But some give new 
directions to the hu- 
man family, create 
history, and impress 
their image on the 
world’s mind. Jacob 
belongs to this class. Nearly forty 
centuries haye rolled away since he 
was buried in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah, yet he is better known to- 
day than any liying man. 

t a now and a then there was 
in the life of the patriarch! His father 
blessed him, but his brother hated 
him. On his way to Haran he had 

the stones for his pillows, and the angels for his 

guardians. Ina dream he beheld a ladder set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven. 
We shall consider this ladder as symbolical of 

Christ—the foot on earth representing his human 

nature, and the top in heaven his Divine nature. 

All the intercourse between this world and glory, 

since the Fall, has been by means of this ladder, 

Christ is the way ; not a way, or the best way, but 

the way. It is impossible to get to heaven apart 

from this ladder, 


SOME OF THE. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LADDER. 


It is very long. In the days of Solomon there was 
many a cedar in Lebanon two hundred fect high. 
The pyramids of Egypt are a monument of human 
labour, human folly, and, alas! human mortality. 
Their height has been stated at from five hundred 
to eight hundred feet. About one hundred and 
te ears after the Flood, a number of deter- 
min builders resolyed to raise a tower up to 
heaven. They failed; for the attempt was as vain 
as it was gigantic, Nevertheless, the Tower of 
Babel far exceeded the loftiest of the p ids of 
Egypt. According to some calculations, it was four 





‘© SELF-MADE MEN,” 


miles high. Now, wedo not know much about the 
pare A of heaven, but we know that sin, by its 
centrifugal force, has driven us far from ise. 
Man’s fall was a deep fall; but this ladder of glory 
scales the amazing height; the foot of it is on 
earth, and the top of it is in heayen. Ohrist has 
united two worlds; and by thousands of arguments 
and motiyes—many as the stars of heayen—and 
earnestness sufficient to stir the stones of rocky 
Arabia, the lost are exhorted, invited, implored to 
mount the ladder to glory. 

It is a strong ladder. “Sin is the heaviest thing 
in the universe of God. Under one sin the 
mightiest archangel would sink to hell in wild dis- 
may. Our sins are as numerous as the particles of 
the thundercloud ; but this ladder is able to bear 
the huge burden. Manasseh climbed up after his 
murders; David after his adultery ; and the dying 
thief, after society had cast him off from her embrace 
as a wretch not fit to live. There is no exception 
furnished by the number or extent of enormities, 
or the aggravating circumstances of previous 
crimes. Leta man’s guilt be pace 7. to heaven, 
and his ition be profound as hell, without a 
moment’s hesitation, we would tell him to step on 
the ladder, and mount onward and upward to glory. 

It is sufficiently broad. Not quite so broad as 
some would make it. The universalist believes that 
drunkards, robbers, suicides, murderers—all men, 
no matter how they live or die—will be safely con- 
ducted up this ladder to glory; yea, deyils and all 
are to go up. Some, on the other hand, make it too 
narrow, and think that heayen will be a very small 
oe where there will be very few people. We 

elievye that many shall come from the east, and 
from the west, and from the north, and from the 
south, and shall ascend the ladder, and sit down 
in the kingdom of heayen. But with the number 
of the saved we have nothing to do; with our own 
salvation we have everything to do. Let us there- 
fore, instead of playing with truth, rejoice in the 
fact that, “‘ whosoever will” may mount the ladder 
to glory. 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THOSE ON THE 
LADDER, 

They are eleyated above the earth. When a man 

mounts @ ladder, he immediately finds that ho is 
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off the earth, and rising higher and higher above it. 
So those who are on this ladder are off the earth, 
and ascending to a higher region. The world, with 
its riches, pleasures, and honours, are beneath their 
feet. Their affections are set on things above. All 
below seems little and perishing; but the things 
that are above are so pure, and real, and true, that 
the very desire of them gives the mind an elevation, 
and so, step by step, they press up the ladder to glory. 

They depend upon it wholly. When a man 
mounts a ladder he does not depend upon anything 
he did before he mounted, nor upon anything he 
did at the time he mounted, nor upon anything he 
may do after he has mounted ; he dings to nothing, 
trusts to nothing but the ‘ladder. Now, all this 
corresponds with the experience of those who are 
on the ladder to glory: they feel that they are 
supported by nothing ‘but the bare ladder. If we 
were permitted to address the glorified inhabitants 
of heayen, and’ to ask them how they reached the 
realms’of everlasting day, they would all give the 
same answer. The goodly fellowship of prophets, 
‘the sacred company of apostles, and the noble army 
of martyrs would, with one heart and yoice, reply, 
‘* Simply by trusting to the ladder.” 

They often look upward. When a man is climbing 
a ladder, it is quite natural to do this. He is anxious 
to get to the other end. In like manner, those who 
are on this ladder let down from heaven frequently 
look upward. At the other extremity is home, 
their own sinless and eternal home. 


“ Jerusalem ! my happy home ! 
Name ever dear to me! 
When shall my labours have an end 
In joy, and peace, and thee?” 


They look around them. The world’s flowers are 
withering, and its honours perishing: it is full of 
suffering. They are distressed by his sorrows, and 
graree y its sins. They look within them, and 

nd much corruption in their own hearts to mourn 


over; so they turn their eyes upward, and, with 
renewed vigour, scale the ladder to glory. 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THOSE OFF THE 
LADDER, 


They are groyelling on the ground; their delights 
are on earth; they are truly earth-worms, for their 
minds are filled with the pomps and vanities of 
the present life. It may be their sole ambition 
to secure positive peownenity and eyer-increas- 
ing wealth. For this they toil and dream, till 
humanity, and virtue, and charity, are drowned in 
the roaring vortex—the thirst for the gold, Or, they 
are following the guilty pleasures of earth ; boasting 
of the sweetness of their stolen waters, and the 
pleasantness of their bread eaten in secret; or, 
they are sacrificing at one time health, at another 
eee of mind, at another life itself, in. pursuit of 

onour—something more airy and less substantial 
than the air of heayen, Those whose plans by 
day and dreams by night—whose most anxious 
thoughts and most persevering endeayours tend 
towards the world in its pleasures, or gains, or 
honours—are off the ladder. 

They are on enchanted ground. ‘‘The fashion 
of this world passeth away.” The idea is that of a 
fair pageant sweeping past with its painted glories, 
or of a splendid procession passing by, and leaving 
the street a solitude. The alluremonts of the world 





are also strikingly illustrated by the well-known 
phenomenon of the mirage. Some English yoyagers 
in the Arctic regions were so enraptured with the 
splendid visions comprehended under this general 
term, that they called the place where they were 
seen ‘‘ the enchanted coast.” As the mirage de- 
lights and beguiles the unwary traveller, so do 
terrestrial hopes enchant and deceive their yotaries. 
“Tn vain the erring world inquires 
For some substantial good ; 
While earth confines their low desires 
They live on airy food, 
“ Tilusive dreams of happiness 
Their eager thoughts employ; 
They wake convinced the boasted 
as visionary joy.” 
Those who are off the ladder are spell-bound by 
false and deceitful dreams. They are on doomed 
ground. We havo it upon the best of all authority 
—the authority of him who cannot lie—that this 
world is to be burned with fire from heaven. What! 
although we can seo no marks of feebleness or age 
on the great works of Nature—the mountains as 
steadfast, the rocks as solid, the sea as mighty, the 
sun as clear, the moon as fair, the stars as bright, 
as they were about six thousand yearsago? Never- 
theless, we know that “‘ the earth and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up.” By-and-by, not 
only ‘‘the solemn temples, the gorgeous palaces, 
the cloud-cap’d towers,” but “the great globe 
itself” shall be missed in the catalogue of the stars. 
** Yes, and the angel of eternity, 
Who numbers worlds, and writes their names in light, 
One day, O earth! shall look in vain for thee !” 
Those who are off the ladder may inherit the per- 
petual infamy of perdition, for they are on doomed 
ground. 


DIRECTIONS FOR OLIMBING THE LADDER. 


We must begin at the lowest. round. Some 
would begin a few steps up; indeed, many, in- 
stead of planting their feet on the first step, by 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ, would look into 
the book of God’s counsels, and spend their time in 
solying problems which, howeyer interesting to 
those on the ladder, are worse than useless to those 
off it. First pardon, then justification, then the 
various degrees of sanctification, and, finally, glori- 
fication. 

We must not attempt to take the world up-on 
our back; we must leave it where Christian left his 
burden—at the cross. Those who are on the ladder 
to glory not only seek, but strive, to ‘‘ put off the 
old man, with his affections and lusts, and to put 
on the new man, created after Christ Jesus to good 
works.” None who love and live in the commission 
of known sin can get up the ladder. On the ladder 
ourselves, we will feel necessity laid upon us to 
urge others to come up too; but we must not come 
down to bring any one up. _ We must hold fast by 
the ladder. The lark, in cutting its way to the 
sky, in order to pour out its full tide of song, is some- 
times met by the east wind; and so, after struggling 
for some time, it is obliged to come down again to 
its grassy bed. So the believer, in. ascending to 
glory, is often assailed by the wind of temptation, 
and, unless he firmly ps the ladder, will be 
driven back to the world again. 

Ob! that wo could persuade one and all to go up 


bliss 
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this ladder. Multitudes went up during the Mosaic 
dispensation; multitudes went up in apostolic 
times, and multitudes are going up now. Forbid 


that we should rest satisfied with admiring this 


COUNTING 


NOLL the most valuable things 
yAg\ are dearly won. 
343.9 discoveries lie at the summit 
of a hill whichno man reaches 
without hard climbing. A nation’s 
liberty costs treasure, toil, and 
= blood; it is paid for in widows’ 
ai tears and consecrated graves. 
What so precious as a soul’s redemp- 
tion? Yet by one price only could it 
be secured—‘‘ the blood of the Lamb 
without blemish or spot.” 

When Christ offered the reward and enforced 
the duty of discipleship, he put in the careful in- 
junction, to ‘‘ count the cost.” The man who would 
not bear a cross for him, and follow him, is not 
worthy to be his disciple. Let us now reflect upon 
what we may count as the cost of attainment to a 
high standard of Christian character. 

1, Count on a stubbornness in your own heart. 
It is by nature at enmity with God. There is a 
rebel fortress in every unconverted man that 
nothing but God’s grace can conquer. Paul had to 
give battle without quarter to the old man of sin 
unto the last; so must you. Every sin must be 
met with vigilance and with prayer. 

2. There are yery unwelcome truths in the Word 
of God which you must swallow. The Bible is not 
sent to please you, but to save you. It has no 
mercy on @ sinner’s sins, but it has abundant 
mercy on @ sinner’s soul. When an ungodly man 
takes the vivid lamp of Bible truths down into the 
dark vaults of a depraved heart, it makes frightful 
exposures. But the sooner they come the better. 
Rather find out your sin and depravity by that 
light, than by the lightning flash of God’s wrath 
at the judgment seat. God will not compromise 
with you. Count the cost of submission. He de- 
mands the whole heart, but he offers in return a 
whole heaven. 

3. If you expect to follow Christ, you must deny 
your selfishness, and take up every cross that Christ 
appoints. Count the cost. The rule is inexorable; 
you must give up everything that is wrong. You 
now love to ryot a own way; you must consent 
gladly to let have his way. You have fa- 
vourite pleasures, which are sinful; find a higher 
sp in abandoning them. Count the cost of 
oving God more than you love money. Count the 
cost of losing some of your friends, who are not God’s 
friends likewise ; after all, Christ is a better friend 
than they. Count the cost of quitting “‘ profitable” 
sins; count the cost of some sneers, of a great many 
hard knocks, and still more hard work. Count the 
cost of a noble, prayerful, selfless, godly life. It 
will cost much, but, thank God, it pays at the last. 

When you get to bea Christian, you will find 


Scientific | will be 





wonderful ladder, and describing its good qualities, . 
May we step on it, and go up, step by step, 
mounting higher and higher every day, till we 
soar away into heayenly glory! 


THE COST. 


that the better and stronger you are the happier 
i your conscience. But the better you are, 
the more dear the cost. Study in your Bible what 
it cost Paul to become all he was. Does he now 

dge one single self-mortification, one cmening 
of his selfish lusts, one stripe of persecution’s lash 
Nay, even while living, he gloried in every tribula- 
tion that increased his piety, or brought honour to 
his dear Redeemer’s name. The best part of a 
Christian’s character is that which requires the 
greatest patience and the greatest self-denial to 
obtain. Patience, for example, is a noble virtue, 
but it is not oftenest worn by those who walk life’s 
sunny side in yelvet slippers. It is the product 
of dark nights of adversity, and of many a cross- 
bearing up the mountain of suffering. ‘‘ The trial 
of your faith worketh patience.” The bruised flower 
emits most fragrance; and itis the bruised Christian 
that puts forth the sweetest odours of humility and 
heavenly grace. 

Let us now offer some brief encouragements. 
We drop them as diamonds in your pathway to the 
cross. Here they are :— 

The service of Christ pays a magnificent per- 
centage of usefulness. A working Christian never 
can be wretched: he gathers his sheaves as ho 

es. Aman is always happy when he is right: 

e is happy in doing right; he is happy in the 
feeling that he has done right; he is happy in the 
approval of his heavenly Master’s smile. God will 
sustain you through all if you try to serve him— 
you need not rely upon yourself. It is God who 
saith, ‘“‘My grace is sufficient for you.” And, 
lastly, there is a heayen at the end of every Chris- 
tian’s journey. 

Reader, are you ready to follow Christ? Count 
the cost. But we warn you that if it costs much 
to be e Christian, it will cost infinitely more to 
live and die a sinner. Religion costs self-denial— 
sin costs self-destruction. 

To be a temperate man costs self-restraint ; to be 
a tippler costs a ruined purse, a ruined character, a 
ruined soul. The sensualist pays for going to per- 
dition by living in a sty. @ swearer must pay 
for his oaths, and the Sabbath-breaker for his con- 
tempt of God’s law. To live a life of impenitence 
costs a dying bed of remorse. Oount the cost! To 
go up to the judgment-seat without Christ will 
cost you an eternity of despair. Sit down, now, 
and make an honest reckoning. Put into the one 
scale life, and into the other, death. In the one, 
heayen—in the other, hell. Weigh them well— 
weigh them for eternity. And even while you 
consider the matter, Christ whispers into your ear 
the solemn question—‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world, and Jose his own soul? 
What shal) a man give in exchange for his soul+” 
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THE VISION. 


TTING at the open casement, 
While the twilight deepened round, 
And the pale moon, rising slowly, 
Shimmering, silvered all the ground. 


Sitting at the open casement, 
I beheld a vision rise ; 

And I heard unearthly music 
Float athwart the solemn skies; 


And a deep voice filled the chambers 
Of my raptured, awe-struck soul, 

As, before the brooding tempest, 
Distant peals of thunder roll. 


While a beauteous form before me, 
Clad in vestments white like snow, © 

From his presence shed a lustre, 
Dazzling in its golden glow ; 


Then the deep voice spake, and uttered 
‘Words of gentleness and love, 
« Truly sent, a sweet consoler, 
. From the omniscient Heaven above 


* Cease to murmur, vain complainer ; 
Ask not what thou canst not know; 





Curb thy soul’s wild, restless longings, 
Soar not where thou canst not go. 


‘* See, through yonder distant heavens, 
Worlds in countless myriads shine, 

They have each their task allotted— 
They have theirs, and thou hast thine. 


‘Duty calls thee! Follow—onward! 
To the strife and battle-field, 

Though the foe be clad in armour, 
Helm and corslet, sword and shield— 


Thou shalt fight, and thou shalt conquer, 
And a glory shall be thine, 

Like the glory of the star-beams, 
Shining on, and still to shine. 


“ And a day will come of freedom, 
And those fluttering, eager wings 
Shall he satisfied hereafter, 
And shall know the hidden things.” 
* * * . ® 


And the vision faded—faded, 
In the twilight of the sky ; 
But the comfort rested with me, 
And shall bless me till I die, 
ALPHABET. 


THE RAIA SLAVE. 


TE subject of our illustration 
is a character little understood 
by the civilised world. The 
Arabic word Raia is a plural 
noun si gnifying ‘*a company,” 
and it was applied to a race of 
beings living in Turkey in 
Europe, who were brought up 
in the belief that kings were 
the pastors of the people, and 
that the caliphs alone should 
be worshipped. In later years a vast change came 
over the religious doctrines of the East, and the 
Turkish population were divided into two distinct 
classes — ‘‘ believers ’’ (i.e., Mussulmans, or wor- 
prox of Mahomet) and “ infidels” (Christians, 
or Jews). The word Raia was then applied ex- 
clusively to those who, having refused to embrace 
Islamism, became excluded from the rights of 
citizens. A more liberal decree was issued under 
the reign of the late Sultan, which abolished the 
stigma attached to the Raia, and attempted to give 
them the same privileges as were enjoyed by Mus- 
sulmans, Prejudice, which is, however, sometimes 
stronger than law, introduced in local districts 





rank with the followers of Mahomet. They are 
not always outcasts, as is generally echoes but 
their political and religious rights are heavily 
trampled upon. 

In the United Principalities of Turkey, not in- 
cluding Servia, there are, out of a Bs sar of 
ten millions of people, seven and a haif millions of 
Raias, and only three million Mussulmans. The 
Raias belong to three principal races—the Greek, 
the Albanese, and the Slave. The latter race is 
by far the most numerous, scattered throughout 
Turkey in Europe, from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea. They are sub-divided into many different 
groups, but the people are easily discoverable by 
their ancient characteristics, and their original 
language. The Raia Slaves are principally found 
in Montenegro, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Seryia, and Her- 
zegovina, 

e Montenegrin Raias inhabit a country on the 
Adriatic, between Cattaro and the coast of Albany, 
extending over 150 square miles, and numbering 
2,000,000. These are composed of two distinct sec- 
tions—the Czernagore, or Black Mountain—hence 
the name Montenegro—and the Bedas. They are 
surrounded by Austro-Turkey possessions, but the 


enactments which debarred the Raia from taking | bristling mountains on their borders form a natural 
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and powerful fortification. It is the boast of these 
wild people that for four centuries they have 
struggled against the Turks, and maintained their 
independence. They make no good use, however, 
of their freedom: there are no manufactories or 
works of industry within their district. ‘The country 
is unhealthy, and the'soil arid, scarcely producing 
sufficient.corn and maize for the subsistence of the 
inhabitants. All other comforts or necessaries of 
life the Montenegrin has to obtain elsewhere than 
in higown territory; and, as he has no money to 
urchaso; he plunders,. The: Montenegrin Rai 

Idly asserts that his position warrants him in 
playing the part of a bandit; that it becomes an 
absolute necessity that he should do so. It has 
been found, however, that these people can easily 
be reclaimed, and when they have the opportunity 
they can be industrious. Instances are not rare 
where the Montenegrin has been given land in 
Bulgaria: this he has cultivated with great care 
and industry, and has become as good a planter as 
his neighbours. 

Speaking of Bulgaria, it has long been disputed 
whether the Bulgarians belong to the Raia race or 
not. ‘The general opinion is that they are of the 
Finland ibe, descended from persons who settled 
in Bulgaria when that country was invaded by the 
Fins, in‘the seventh century, and that as the new 
settlers grew in strength they drove out the Raias, 
who were the original possessors of the soil. Be 
that as if may, the pe age are‘very different 
in their manners and habits to the Montenegrins. 
They are mild, gentle, patient, and laborious, cul- 
tivating the soil with an ability and a care which 
would not disgrace our most scientific agricul- 
turists. They. differ just as essentially, too, in 
their chatacters and passions. The Montenegrin 
will seize his gun and rush after any unfortunate 
Turk that should chance to come within sight of 
him, and take his life solely for the love of plunder. 
The Bulgarian, even though he may be oppressed 
by the Turks, will rest contented with his position ; 
all he will say is, with his finger on his mouth— 
“ Wait for the hour of deliverance.” 

There: were times when the Bulgarians were 
sorely oppressed, and then many of them emigrated 
to Russia, but in more peaceable days they re- 
turned. As a nation they have an unconquerable 
attachment to their country and the religion of 
their fathers. Some two years ago it was pretended 
that the Romish priests had converted the whole 
of the population of Bulgaria to Popish doctrines, 
‘Three millions of people brought into the Church 
of Rome” we saw placarded about the streets of 
London. This proyed to be one of the many false- 
hoods so constantly uttered by the Pope’s emis- 
saries. ‘The three millions have dwindled down 
to 230 individuals, and it is asserted that these are 
all persons whose characters are sufficiently ill- 
famed for the Bulgarians generally to despise them. 

We have not space to devote to Servia and the 
Raias there, but their history differs very slightly 
from that of the Montenegrins, except that they 
lost their independence as early as 1389, since 
which time Servia has been in bondage to Turkey. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina were formerly distinct 

revinces, but were united under one government 
y a new organisation given to them by Omar 
Pacha in 1854. The local government meet in 
Sy .osa, The population of these provinces num- 





ber 1,400,000, of which about a fourth belong to 
Herzegovina. They are much divided in religion, 
however ; two-fifths are M the remainder 
are Christians—one bata to the Greek 
church, the other to the Latin. @ inhabitants of 
Bosnia, who are Mussulmians, are the. descendants 
of a valiant native who, after having fought for 
independence against Mahomet II., ‘embraced Is- 
lamism, to preserve his lands and privileges. From 
that time he and his descendants have formed a 
military aristocracy, as formidable to the sultans of 
Constantinople:.as they have been merciless to the 
Christians in their own country. Whenever the 
Porte has dared to make an attempt to take away 
their national privileges, they immediately gave 
combat to the Vizier, and he invariably lost the 
battle, till. it was at Constantinople that 
their Saltan should have nothing to do with the 
‘* square-heads,” and that they would henceforward 
accept them as ‘‘ good Mnseolmaenh,” 
Entrenched in their castles, they took a position 
similar to our barons of the Middle and be- 
came exclusive proprietors of the soil, whilst the 
Christians became their vassals, and the Mussul- 
man Raias reigned over the country as tyrants and 
despots. You recognise them when you meet them 
on the highways at the present day, not only by 
their accoutrements, but by a certain air of nobility 
and deur which cannot fail to strike a stranger. 
**T have often,” said M. Cherval, in his 
addressed in 1855 to the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, ‘‘ met in the khans (hotels) and upon 
the roads Bosnian nobles on a visit to their estates. 
These are gentlemen in the full acceptation of the 
word. ‘Their elegant and haughty manners, height- 
ened by the beauty of their costume, would give 
them distinction in the highest European society.” 
These ‘‘ perfect gentlemen,” however, sometimes 
become troublesome neighbours. The worst enemy 
the poor Raias have is not the unworthy Bey, who 
contents himself with making his superiority felt 
whilst he lives at other people’s expense, but the 
bashi-bazouk (irregular soldiers), whose plunders 
and licentiousness are horrible to relate. The ex- 
cesses committed by these undisciplined robber 
bands would fill west 
In 1858 an sauirees was delivered to Prince 
Callimache, the Turkish Ambassador at Vienna, 
which had a great number of native signatures, 
calling his attention to the state of this country, 
where the authority of the Porte is powerful only 
for evil. ‘‘ Not only,” said the address, ‘‘ are atro- 
cities and torments inflicted by the tax-gatherers 
on poor persons unable to pay, but men frequently 
die from the cudgtlling they get. from the Alba- 
nians who accompany the collectors in their rounds. 
Old men are shut up and well nigh suffocated in 
stables, until a more wealthy neighbour comes for- 
to ransom the victim.” 6 address con- 
cludes by giving accounts of sundry atrocities upon 
women, which are too horrible for us to relate. 
Our readers are aware 


that at the present mo- 
ment the Christian Raias in Herzegovina and 
Bosnia—one of whom is represented in our illus- 


tration—are in 0 insurrection; they have felt 
their grievances long, and are now determined to 
obtain their independence or die. They are seek- 
ing annexation with other Christian populations in 
Turkey, when they hope to be able even to defy the 
Sultan himself, who has taken the part oi the 
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Mussulman Raias. The rivalry that exists be- | hope that ere long the worshippers of Christ will in 


tween the Greck and Latin churches has alone 
prevented Christians from taking a high position 
in Turkey. There are but few Protestants at pre- 
sent, but European missionaries are not without 


Turkey be united under one common bond of 
fellowship, that priestcraft will be set aside, the 
Bible placed in every one’s hands, and the written 
Word of God be the guide of their lives. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE STOLEN HALF-OROWN. 


FI had but half-a-crown,” mur- 
mured a_ bright - faced, rosy- 
# cheeked little boy, as he stood 
# looking in wistfully at a shop- 
window, with its rows of glitter- 
ing knives (and if there is one 
thing more coveted than another 
Bm by a schoolboy, it is a knife), 

—_—— “Ah,” continued the speaker, to 
himself, haven’t so much as a sixpence.” 

And Raymond Clifford jingled the few pence in 
his pocket disconsolately. : 

‘“ What are you looking at with such greedy 
eyes, Bonus Puer ?” ; 

The speaker was a tall, overgrown youth, with 
anything but an agreeable expression on his heavy 
features. : 

“‘T wish you would not ‘ bonus puer’ me,” said 
Raymond, turning sharply round. 

“ Oome, come, no offence, I hope. You know it 
is a nickname the school has given you, so you 
need not fly out in that way. But I say, old boy, 
what were you admiring so much, just now?” 

“Only these - pocket - knives. 
beauties? See, that one with two blades is only 
half-a-crown.” 

‘* Well, are you going to buy it?” 

‘*No. To tell you the truth, I_have spent all 
my monthly allowance with the exception of a few 
pence, and my next isn’t due for a fortnight or 
more.” é 

“What shall you do?” 

‘Go without, I suppose,” said Raymond, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; ‘‘I see no other alternative.” 

‘Nonsense ! I neyer should.” Z 

‘“‘ Should what ?.” 

‘Go without the knife, if I really wanted: it.” 

“Why, what would you do then, Dangerous? ” 

Edwin glanced-round him, to be sure that there 
were no eavesdroppers. © 

“‘T should tease my mother until she let me 
have it.” 

“Whew!” said Clifford, for he did not think he 
should like to pursue thaf plan. ‘‘And if she 
would not give it to you after all ?” 

“Then I should take it.” 

‘Take it!” exclaimed Raymond, in a tone of 
surprise and horror. ; 

‘“Yes; where would be the harm?” replied 
Edwin, somewhat nettled’ by the other’s manner. 
‘Tt is all the same, you know; all that*is mine is 
my parents, and vice versa.” 

Raymond did not think this way of reasoning 


Are they not, 





so he said ‘‘Good-bye,” rather abruptly, and 
turned off home. 

He did not think Edwin Dangerous’s advice at 
all good, and he meant to dismiss all thoughts of it 
from his mind; but, in spite of his endeayoure, it 
occurred again and again. 

The next morning he was up rather earlier than. 
the other members of the family, for he had. his 
Latin Delectus still to prepare—one of the conse- 
quences of the conversation with Edwin Dangerous.. 
At half-past eight, no one haying made their ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table, Raymond sat down 
to a solitary meal, a thing by no means uncommon. 
That business dispatched, he hung his satchel with 
his books on his back, and got ready to start for. 
school. oa RATS SS 

As he was leaving the room, he caught sight of 
something glittering on his mother’s Svork tabla? 
He looked again ; yes, there could be no mistake, 
it was half-a-crown. He took it in his hand, ‘and 
turned it over and over, a 

Ah, Raymond, resist the temptation; put it 
down, and fly from the tempter. 2°. oe, a 

But, alas, no; the still small vice of éon- 
science was -easily stifled, and slipping the Bat 
crown into his pocket, he hastened away, ** Thou: 
shalt not steal” ringing in his ears, aS 

He tried to Piiay. in ats by recalling to his’ 
mind all that Edwin Dangerous had said about his 
parents’ property being as much his ag theirs: ‘but 
it would not do—he knew he was branded with the 
name of thief. es a 

As he crept slowly along the streets, he felt 
ashamed of himself, and could look no one in. the 
face; and once, when he caught a glimpse of a 
policeman, he fairly took to his heels. - 
_ In his haste he ran against somebody, and, look- 
ing up, found himself by the side of Edwin. . 

‘« What is the matter now, Bonus Puer? Whither 
are you off to in such a precious hurry that you 
must almost kriock a fellow down? And you are 
looking quite scared.” 

“Oh, Tam all right. I thought I 
for school.” And Raymond blushed as 
the ogee 

“Oh, no; we haye plenty of time yet, it wanta 
nearly a quarter by the school clock. Pome and 
Edwin lowered his yoice to a whisper—‘ how about 
the knife; have you bought.it ?” ee 

“No; but I have the money for it.” 

‘Ah, indeed! then. you have followed my ad- 
vice, Bonus Puer?” 

‘Don’t, 1 say—don’t call me that; I am any- . 
thing but a good boy now. Yes, I have followed 
your advice; I wish I had not, I never felt so 
miserable in all my life before, and I think I shall 


ight be late * 


e uttered 


was good logic. He did not feel quite comfortable ; | put the money back now.” 
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Raymond,” said Mrs. Clifford, sternly, “leave the room, You forget yourself sadly,”—j. 414. 


‘Impossible! You can’t do it. No doubt it 
will be missed long before you return from school. 
Besides, you surely are not going to turn chicken- 
hearted. Come, I will go with you to buy the knife 
at once; we shall have just time.” 

Yes, Raymond thought is was too late now to 
draw back, and so he yielded to the entreaties of 
his new friend, and they went together to choose 
the knife. 

It was certainly a nice one, and cheap too; and 
when displayed to his schoolfellows won universal 


admiration. But Raymond was not at all happy; 
the feelings of guilt weighed more and more heavily 
on his mind. 

‘‘ What a fortunate fellow you are, Raymond,” 
said a curly-headed little boy, eyeing the knife 
with something like envy; ‘‘ you never seem to be 
short of money like other people.” 

‘* Of course not,” chimed in Edward Dangerous, 
‘*he knows where to get it from.” 

Clifford winced at the allusion, and turned away. 
He was glad when school was over for the day, for 
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he felt ill and miserable, but the thought of re- 
turning home filled him with terror. hat if the 
discovery of the missing half-crown had been made ? 
or, worse still, what if he were suspected of haying 
committed the theft? Home he went, however. 
Nothing was said about the money, and as the 
evening wore away his spirits rose. He was almost 
beginning to congratulate himself on the success 
of his theft, and its remaining undiscovered, and 
to fancy that it was not half so terrible a thing as 
he had at first imagined it to be, when he was 
startled by Mrs. Olifford’s yoice— : 

“Emily, go into the dining-room, love; you will 
find half-a-crown on my work-table: bring it to 
me.” 

In a minute the little girl returned—‘‘I cannot 
find it, mamma; it is not there.” 

“Not there! impossible, my dear. I put it on 
the table myself last night. Are you sure you have 
looked well ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

‘Tt is Widow Seymour’s club-money. I think 
you must be mistaken. I will go myself and see.” 

Of course it was not to be found. 

‘“‘Tt is very strange,” remarked Mrs. Olifford, as 
she returned empty-handed. ‘‘Somebody must 
haye taken it. You are sure none of. you have 
touched it, my dears? But, no; I remember, it is 
not likely ; you were all gone to bed when I put it 
there, and no one has been in the room since, ex- 
cepting at meal times. Emily, i | the bell. 

“Mary,” she continued, to the housemaid, who 
appeared in answer to the summons, “‘have you 
seen anything of half-a-crown I left on my work- 
stand yesterday evening ?” 

‘Yes, madam ; it was there when I dusted this 
morning.” 

“Tt is not there now,” said her mistress. 

‘*Indeed, ma’am; then I know nothin 
about it. No one went in the room before 
fast, excepting Master Raymond.” 

‘So you mean to insinuate that I took it!” ex- 
claimed the young boy, starting up furiously, 
‘‘ Liar! I believe you stole it yourself.” 

‘‘ Raymond,” said Mrs, Clifford sternly, ‘‘ leave 
the room. You forget yourself sadly. Of course 
you would not meddle with money that was not 
your own.” 

Raymond did as he was bid, glad to escape. 

‘‘And now, Mary,” said her mistress, gently, 
“if you have been so unhappy as to haye com- 
raitted so great a fault, you have my free forgive- 
ness, only you must confess your error at once, 
and restore the money.” 

A deep crimson suffused the neck and face of the 
agitated girl. It was caused by honest indignation 
at finding herself accused of a theft from which her 
whole soul revolted. 

Mrs. Clifford only thought her distress and em- 
barrassment a fresh evidence of her guilt, and con- 
tinued— 

“‘T am indeed sorry that you should so far have 
forgotten yourself as to be guilty of such ingrati- 
tude.” 

‘Stay, madam, if you would not drive me mad ! 
I never touched the money—I could not be so 
mean!” And Mary burst into a violent flood of 
tears. 

‘Your denial does not clear you, Mary. In my 
own mind, you, and you alone, are to blame. But 


more 
reak- 





I do not wish to be unjust; therefore, I shall have 
the matter thoroughly investigated; in the mean- 
time, 
am 


I give you a month’s notice to leave, unless I 

er convinced of your innocence, which I 
own I do not feel at present ; I cannot allow you to 
remain in my house.” 

Day after day went by, and still the disap- 
ce of the half-crown remained a mystery. 
was bowed down with shame and grief at her 

loss of character: shunned by her fellow-seryants, 
and suspected as a thief, no wonder that she took 
the matter greatly to heart, and that her once 
smiling face wore a perpetual cloud. The bright, 
hectic flush on her cheek and the restless, wandering 
eyes told but too truly of the breaking of her spirit. 

And did Raymond stand by and behold all this 
unconcernedly ? Once he would have shrank from 
inflicting pain even on the smallest of God’s crea- 
tures; and now would he look coolly on and see 
this piece of flagrant injustice committed? He 
knew that with himself alone it rested whether 
the poor orphan girl, whom his mother had taken 
as housemaid from motives of charity, should be 
turned again into the cold, heartless world, with 
the loss of character, which would reduce her to 
boggary, and, perhaps, tempt her to the committal 
of that very sin for which she was now unjustly 
condemned. Many and sore were the conflicts 
which the guilty boy had with himself; but he felt 
he had gone too far to retract, and:must abide by 
the consequences of that one act which was em- 
bittering his whole existence. True, one word 
would save Mary; but that word, which would 
clear her, must implicate himself ; and so he stood 
aloof, and the housemaid went; but more and more 
heayily the burden of his sin pressed upon him. 
Yes, if the sprightly Mary had altered strangely o 
late, the difference in Raymond was not a 
marked. He had gained the nickname of ‘* Bonus 
Puer” from his general good conduct, and the high 
fayour he stood in with the masters; but the title 
did not apply well now, and he winced every time 
any one addressed him under that | tion. 
Everything went wrong with him. His lessons 
were badly learned, his Latin exercises full of 
faults, and his behaviour indifferent. From being 
one of the most industrious he had become the 
laziest of all scholars. An accusing conscience 
was hard enough to bear, but it was nothing to the 
thraldom he felt himself under with Edwin Dan- 
gerous. This i aie boy took every oppor- 
tunity of leading his new pupil into mischief. A 
faint resistance on the part of Raymond was fol- 
lowed by a threat to disclose the affair of the half- 
crown, and hold him up to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of the whole school, to say nothing of the 
public horsewhipping and immediate expulsion 
which were often broadly hinted at by the tyrant. 

In short, Raymond found his life becoming a 
burden to him. Home influence was not quite Tost 
upon him, and there were times when he revolted 
from the companionship of such a boy as Edwin} 
but he was not proof against the taunts and threats 
of the latter, and so he remained his dupe. 

‘“*T cannot think how it is, Dadasianly that you 
are so fond of Edwin Dangerous’s company of 
late,” said Geoffry Howard, linking his arm within 
Pedectar tok chan die th ch 

eoffry iad once been ond’s ¢ chum ; 
he was the soul of honour, aid diseo’ ths latter’s 
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aeuaeee course the two had not been such good 
ends, 

Geoffry had watched Raymond’s conduct with 
much pain; and, with the keen perception of a 
true friend, he soon discovered that the boy he 
had once loved so dearly was unhappy, and he 
had determined this day to make out the cause. 

Clifford coloured deeply as he met Geoffry’s 
inquiring and earnest gaze. 

“‘T think he is a good sort of fellow,” he said, in 
an’ off-hand manner, in reply to Howard’s remark. 

** Really!” 

**Don’t you?” asked the other, by way of retort. 

“No, I Xo not; neither do you in your inmost 
heart, or you have altered strangely. Raymond, 
for the sake of old times, let-me beg of you to have 
nothing to do with Edwin.” 

*¢ t right have you to dictate to me who J 
shall choose for my friends?” said Raymond, 
angrily. 

‘*I know you haye ceased to care for what I 
‘say,” rejoined the other, sadly. ‘‘ You have chosen 
your own crooked path, so let it be then. I have 
‘only done my duty in warning you. Henceforth, 
we meet only as acquaintances, not friends.” 

And Geoffry turned to go. Only one step had 
ho taken when Clifford, as if by a sudden impulse, 
sprang forward— 

“ Oh, Geoffry !” he said, in a voice choking with 
emotion, ‘‘do not leaye me so; you do not know 
how wretched, how miserable I am, or you would 
not speak thus.” 

In a moment Howard’s arm was replaced in that 
of Raymond’s. 

“ Dear old boy, if you would only trust me with 
your secret, for I am sure you have something 
preying on your mind.” 

“Yes, it is of no uso to deny it; but, oh! 
Geoffry, I cannot tell you—you would despise and 
shun me fifty times as much as you do already.” 

‘I despise and shun you now! Surely ‘you do 
not accuse me of doing that. I have thought lately 
that you have rather avoided my society, and, con- 
sequently, I have not cared to force myself upon 

our notice, And, oh! Raymond, I have indeed 
ek grieved to find that one, and that one Edwin 
Dangerous, had replaced me in your affection.” 

“No, no, he has never done that; I cannot 
endure him ; I detest him ; I wish I had never seen 
him. Geoffry, do you know that I am a thief?” 

The noble Howard gave a painful start, and re- 
coiled. 

“Yes,” continued Clifford. 

“You may well shrink from me in horror; but 
I am a thief, a liar, everything that is bad!” 

And the ice once broken, Kaymond made a full 
confession of his guilt to his friend. 

‘‘T have been sorely punished,” he said, in con- 
clusion. ‘‘Not one minute’s happiness have I felt 
since I took that half-crown. Loathe and hate me, 
if you will ; but do not quite cast me off, Geoffry, or 
Iam lost.” 

And the wretched boy flung himself at the feet 
of his schoolfellow. 

Howard gently raised him ; shocked and grieved 
as he was by this disclosure, he could not abandon 
the penitent boy. 

“No, no, I will never desert you; but, Ray- 


mond, you must let them know the truth at home | 


in common justice to-your poor housemaid,” 


“Oh, I cannot! Think of the shame, the dis- 

: f ” and the boy’s anguish was fearful to 

old. 

Oalmly and gently did Howard reason with his 
friend, until he had extorted from him a promise 
to see Mrs. Olifford, and explain the whole affair to 
her that very evening. 

And 00 ae kept his promise. 

We need not enter into details, nor tell how deep 
was Mrs. Olifford’s distress on learning from his 
own lips the story of her son’s guilt. She perceived 
at once that his sorrow was sincere, and judged 
wisely in thinking his punishment had been suf- 
ficiently severe without inflicting any further. 

Mary was immediately reinstalled in her old 
place. She had not succeeded in meeting with 
another situation after her dismissal’ from Mrs. 
Olifford’s service. 

And that same evening, when the family were 
assembled for prayers, Raymond, at his own desire, 
in a faltering voice and a considerably heightened 
colour, avowed the housemaid’s innocence and his 
own guilt. 

But even that was not the worst ordeal he went 
through. Mr. Clifford wrote to Mr. Everton, the 
master of the College, and acquainted him 
with all that had transpired, requesting that he 
would allow it to be made public in the school. 

Mrs, Clifford expostulated. She thought-it was 
unnecessary, and likely to brand Raymond with 
disgrace during the whole period of his school life. 

But Mr. Clifford was firm. One: boy, he said, 
knew, and it would be much better that the whole 
school should be informed at once, than that Ray- 
mond should be subject to the perpetual fear of it 
transpiring at any time when Edwin Dangerous 
wished to spite.him. 

And so, at the close.of the morning school, as the 
boys were about to disperse, Mr, Everton requested 
them to keep their seats. 

Raymond arose and walked to the top end of the 
schoolroom, and stood before them. 

Every eye was fixed upon him, and the boys sat 
in breathless astonishment to know what was to 
follow. 

For a moment, as Raymond gazed at the sea of 
faces upturned to him, he paused, and his heart 
failed him. But breathing an inward prayer for 
strength, he made a bold confession. True, at first, 
his voice could scarcely be heard, but as he pro- 
ceeded it grew more firm, though he never raised 
his eyes once from the ground. As he acknow- 
ledged the theft, a low hissing arose from all sides, 
but it quickly subsided—perhaps the boy’s painful 
emotion was the cause. 

It was over; he had done all that remained in bis 
power to redress the wrong he had. done; and his 

eart felt lighter than it had done for many a day, 
even though he knew his once fair name stood 
soiled before all. 

The boys dispersed, and Raymond came out 
slowly, the last. Howard was waiting for him at 
the door. 

‘‘ You have done well, dear Olifford,” said he, 
tears of honest joy glittering in his eyes, as he 
grasped Raymond’s hand warmly. 

The latter’s public confession had taken Geoffry 
as much by surprise as any of the other boys. 

The next few weeks were fraught with trial. 
i The nobler of his schoolfellows restored Clifford to 
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their favour. Though they could not but censure 
him for his theft, they knew that it must have 
required some moral courage to have stood before 
them all and own his guilt. . 

Some of the meaner boys, headed, of course, by 
Edwin, however, were not. sparing of their taunts 
and reproaches, and often Brite cheek was 


dyed with shame when he, became the subject of |. 


their sport, and ‘ridicule, ; Dangerous could do this 
with impunity, for his name had neyer once been 
mentioned in the affair of the stolen half-crown, 
for’ Clifford had not endeayoured to make a shadow 
M this was the turning’ point of Raymond’ If 
was the in ond’s life ; 
the strictest regard for truth, and Br scons scrupu- 
lous honesty, ever afterwards marked him; and 
often on his bended knees he thanked God for 
having given him courage and strength to confess 
that one great fault of his lifetime, the memory of 
which caused him to feel the deepest humiliation as 
wall gs Che greniotthankfulnosk | 


‘*Confess your faults ene to another, and pray 
one. x another, that ye may be healed” (Jam. 
v. 16). ; 


HOLY GROUND. Reser 


"Ye \ . WAS visiting a friend in 
QF) Northamptonshire, and in 
ie: the early summer mornin 

it was my delight to stro 
s ~ out into the pleasant mea- 
dow land. The mowers had 


#2 finished their labours, the hay was 
carried away. It was not a burn- 
ing summer, so that the grass was 
not stubbled and straw-like, but 
was springing up gently. 


At the farthest extremity of‘the pasture land 
was a hillock crowned with some fine old trees, 
and in a kind of- dell beneath it daisiés were grow- 
ing so thickly, that it seemed as if a white carpet 
had been spread over the turf. I do not remember 
ever haying seen such a multitude of daises. ‘There 
were weeds‘among them—bold, flaunting weeds— 
Pe pies, and nightshade, and others whose names 

id not know. a: 

‘Why do‘you not clear away all this,” I said to 
the cowherd, ‘‘and make it in unison with the cul- 
tivated appearance of the rest of ‘this beautiful 
estate ?” 

‘*Oh! the maister thinks it better than all the 
rest,” was his reply. ‘‘ He says it’s a fine plot of 
ground that, and that no rake or spade must 
anigh it, because it’s ‘holy ground.’ ‘It would 
as much as my place were worth’n if I were to 
set to’en.” tt 

_T had heard of graves where memories gathered 
rs the place — wane und; but Ai yc 
not imagine why anything like serious’ thought 
should atfach itself to a wild dell overrun with 
weeds and abounding in daisies. 

In the evening, accompanied by my host, I 
walked again that way. 

““ What a strange fancy of yours,” I said, ‘‘ to 
have that spot in such disorder.” 

Mr. Russell’s eyes filled with tears, and then a 
smile shone through them, and he said— 





‘Tt is somewhat fanciful, I allow. Some féw 
years ago my two little people, Owen and Olarice, 
used to pass a great deal of their. holiday 
time there.. In the bright, warm weather, they 
would set out their little tea things in the’ shade, 
and sometimes they, would play at church, there, 
singing hymns,, and managing, between them, 2 
little « accordion yery nicely, which they called their 
organ. 


. ‘They, were dutiful and happy children, but they 
were not. without the little abies and yexations 
of childhood. They had their necessities and 
anxieties, too, which, though nothing to us grown- 
up ROESOn, yet overshadowed their young hearts for 
a while. 

“There always scemed some charm in the 
daisy dell. If they were in any childish sorrow, 
no sooner had they been to their pleasant re- 
treat than the brow grew smooth again, and the 
—_ found its accustomed place on the dimpled 
cheek. 

‘“‘The daisies grew in that dell so thickly, that at 
last I gave my gardener orders to root. them up. 

‘‘Owen’s consternation was very great. ‘Oh, 
papa,’ he said; ‘don’t let that be done—you will 
spoil. our carpet; and besides—and besides, we 
all it, holy ground.’ 

‘The dear child was quite in a state of agitation ; 
and then Clarice, who: understood her. brother’s 
hesitation, with a tact which seems so peculiarly to 
belong to girls, came forward, and with a sweet 
eee asetinden: mingled with Christian courage, 
said, blushingly— 

‘** Papa, Owen and I often say our prayers there ; 
when anything vexes us we tell Jesus Christ 
about it there. When you were ill the other day, 
we knelt down on the daisies, and asked God very 
earnestly to make you well again, and he heard 
our prayer, and ever since then we have called it 
holy ground, But this has been a secret between us 
until now.’ ; 

‘* And so my dear ones had received the kingdom 
of God as little children, and I knew it not. 

‘** You may do as.you like, my precious ones,’ I 
said, ‘ with your daisy dell; the gardener shall not 
touch it. Henceforth it will, indeed, be to me holy 
ground,” 

‘«¢ Thank you, thank you, papa,’ they both said ; 
and Clarice got into such good spirits that she in- 
sisted on walking round the hillock on tip-toe, and 
Owen played at having a wooden leg, and tied my 
walking-stick to him in a manner that Olarice 
thought wonderfully clever. Dear, innocent lambs! 
Their musieal laughter floated on the balmy air; I 
have heard it often in memory; I hear it still 
in,my dreams. 

“Six months after this, I lost them both in 
scarlet fever, and-it is a pleasure to me still to obey 
their injunctions to the Netter, to leave the daisies 
to weave their silvery t there at will, and to 
keep the axe and spade from all intrusion, there; 
for, sacred to the memories of those dear children, 
and sanctified by: prayer, I feel that the daisy 
dell = in the truest sense of the word, ‘holy 
und,’. 

We should all have holy ground somewhere— 
some sheltered place in the garden; some quiet 
room where we may be alone with God. In such a 
ri there is One, not seen indeed with the eye, 


ut just as really present as if we could see him, 





an 


TRUE TO THE END. 





One who sees us, and hears us, and loves us, and 
who is ever saying, ‘‘ Come unto me.” 


I call it holy groun: 
Though bleak, and rude, and bare, 
The place where childhood 
Its earnest soul in prayer. 
I call it holy ground, 
Where daisies wrap the sod, 
The place where human need and care 
Sent up a voice to God. 
I call it holy ground, 
When two or three are there, 
And Jesus standing in the midst, 
Breathes peace upon the air. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


hed seems. se another, and forgi one meer, if any 
man have a quarrel against : even as forgave you, 60 
also do ye."—-Ool. i 13, iis 


OUNTEOUS, O Lord, thou art, 
And I ask in meekness lowly, 
That thou wilt upon my heart, 
Place as thine own l-gift holy 
The spirit that is P ized by thee, 
Even sweet humility. 


Let thy child, O Saviour, live, 

With thy kindness on his tongue, 
With thy patience to forgive 

Seventy times the scorn and wrong ; 
So thy peace shall sweetly dwell 

In my spirit’s citadel. 


Let me never troubled be 
At the storm-words on my way ; 
Speaking gently lovingly, 
Mid dissension’s foamy spray ; 
In the spirit, tender, mild, 
That becomes the Christian child. 





Sweet forgiveness! how the word, 
Asap t music, % 

And hard thoughts by stirred 
All mysteriously it quells ; 

I forgive! oh, let me 

Forgiven, gracious Lord, by thee! 





THE SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
«¢ As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
—Isa. lxvi, 13. ; 


H, pleasant is the morning world, 
Beet are life’s early hours, 
With the banner bright of hope unfurled, 
And the pathway strewn with flowers ! 


Yet, children, I have known the rain, 
Fall heavily at mornin 


And drown the of the plain 
Without the Sightest warning. 

And I have seen the little child, 
Whose very heart seemed breakin 


ery 
At the sudden tempest, bleak and wild, 
That greeted him on waking. 


And, children, dear, though happy now, 
There really is no tellin 

How soon the sudden flood of woe 
May o’er your path be swelling. 


Sweeter than parents’ kindest word, 
To soothe the child-tears falling, 

In that dim hour may be heard, 
The child-friend softly calling : 


‘* As one his mother comforteth, 
So will I comfort you ;” 
For this is what your Saviour saith, 
The Faithful and the True. 


TRUE TO THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
sixteen years from the date at which we left him at 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
AN OLD MAORI CHIEF. 


™» AULKNER-MOORE was a very brave 
wy man. He was not only physically and 
constitutionally courageous, but he had 
that moral fortitude which springs from 
the ey heart of innocence, and a 
strong faith in the protection of his hea- 
‘ venly Father. 

And yet, all valiant as he was, his cheek grew pale and 
his heart beat quick when the hideous apparition of a 
horde of excited savages, brandishing their tomahawks, 
and uttering their war-whoop, came rushing down on 
one defen unarmed man. 

Yet, even in that moment of unutterable horror, he 
was thankful that the natives had not discovered hi 
presence until he had had time to compose the limbs and 
close the eyes of young Harry, and to lay him decentl: 
in a quiet grave, with a rocky cross for his monumen' 
and the sighing of the wild waves for his di 

At the time of which we are writing (which was dur- 
ing the early part of Mrs. Moore’s stay at Evertown, 
and when Fred was a little boy, namely, some fifteen or 





Bond’s) the natives of New and were in a much 
more savage state than they are now that English 
settlers have carried with them the arts and customs of 
civilised life to = isles of ~ paces i ee 
all-humanising, all-purifying, all-ennobling religion 
the Saviour has at least been offered to the natives. 

Fifteen years ago many of them were still cannibals ; 
and Faulkner-Moore, seeing them approach with rage in 
se feta teat ty ii 
b i t it very li mig 
dxioaret by savages, who would not be merciful enough 
to kill him first. 

The chief of the band was an elderly man. wats 
in a red blanket, which was fastened round waist by 
arope of flax. His grizzled hair was very long, and 


his | hung on his shoulders. His face, neck, and arms were 


tattooed, and from his ears hung rings com- 
posed of shark’s teeth and green stones, while a chain 
and bracelets of the same adorned his and arms. 

This old man was Pampa, a chief and a great warrior 
of the Maori tribe. 


He looked with a angry and jealous on the 
appropriation by white men of the beautiful land of his 


frightfully 
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fathers ; but with the grand martial spirit of a Hannibal 
was mixed a childish love of finery, often found in the 
bravest untutored mind, and a great delight in making 
a bargain and a barter with English traders, and, as he 
thought, getting the best of it, 

He could speak a few words of English; and when he 
saw that Faulkner-Moore, instead of taking to flight 
(which would have been to invite pursuit and death), 
calmly awaited his approach, with his arms folded, and 
an eye that did not quail, and a lip that did not quiver, 
he felt for him something of that fellowship which the 
brave always do feel for the brave, whatever the colour 
of their skin or the place of their birth. 

Pampa calmly eyed Faulkner-Moore from head to 
foot, while his followers stood ready, tomahawk in hand, 
hoping and expecting the word of command which 
would empower them to seize upon the white man’s 
scalp, and hack him to pieces. 

One of them, an inveterate old cannibal, whose taste 
for human flesh had not been gratified for many a year, 
approached the chief, and, privileged by his age and 
good services in the battle-field, suggested that the 
white man was in pretty good condition, though a trifle 
thin, but that he thought he would out up well and 
tender, and ought to be slain at once. 

“ But not till we have his scalp to add to our chief’s 
collection,” suggested a young warrior, brandishing his 
tomahawk, and dancing wildly in the anticipation of a 
white man’s scalp. 

The chief shook his head. He told his adviser that 
he should take the white man to their own village. 

“1 may yet,” he said, and his brow darkened, and his 
eyes flashed, “meet with those who have kept my 
warrior boy in captivity, and exchange this white man 
for him; if not, 1 shall keep him among us in strict 
bondage, to teach us arts which would enable us to out- 
wit and defeat the children of the great white mother 
who lives across the seas.” 

This decision was very unpopular, but no one dared 
express his disappointment and discontent. 

Meanwhile, the old Maori chief had, by questioning 
Faulkner-Moore after his own fashion, elicited that he 
had been shipwrecked on the submarine rocks which 
make that part of the coast the terror of navigators; 
and even as he spoke the quick eyes of the Maoris, all 
desperate wreckers, detected several portions of the 
wreck lying among the dwarf rocks, 

The old chief soon perceived that there was a pin in 
Faulkner-Moore’s cravat—it was a cameo head in coral, 
set in gold—a birthday present from Eva, The sea had 
spared it, but the chief had no intention of doing so, for 
he extended his hand, and Faulkner had no resource but 
to give it up to him. 

He took a similar fancy to Faulkner-Moore’s coral 
studs and sleeve-links, and to asignet ring on his finger, 
and he demanded also a yellow silk pocket-handker- 
chief, a corner of which he espied peeping out of his 
prisoner’s breast-pocket. 

Fortunately for Faulkner-Moore, his watch, hidden up 
in an inner pocket, did not attract the attention of the 
chief,. The waves in which it had been so long immersed 
had silenced its tick, and denuded it of everything glit- 
tering and showy enough to captivate the eye or excite 
the cupidity of the vain, covetous old Pampa. Faulkner- 
Moore was led away to the distant village of the tribe, 


CHAPTER LXV, 
A BABY’S HAT. 
Onk ludicrous incident occurred before they set out. 
Among fragments of the old Sylphide—baskets, boxes, 


light because empty, and a cask or two of Bass’s pale 
ale—was a very showy white beaver hat, which had 





belonged to a baby whom Faulkner-Moore well remem- 
bered as the idol of its parents, and a great pet on 
board. It was a fat, funny, laughing, blue-eyed cherub, 
and when it wore its best hat, trimmed up with bright 
blue velvet and a plume of blue and white feathers, 
fastened in it by a bright steel brooch, it looked as proud 
and pleased as did its fond young mamma, whose first- 
born it was, And now, by that strange chance which so 
often spares the weak and subdues the strong, that blast 
which uproots the sturdy oak and harms not the yielding 
reed, father, mother, child, and all their belongings, were 
gone to the bottom, and the holiday hat was carried, as 
it were, in triumph, on the heads of the waves, to be 
landed on a projecting angle of rock not far from the 
place where the old chief had held his council. The 
bright sun of New Zealand had dried the hat, its waving 
feathers, and fluttering ribands, It caught the vain 
eye of the old coxcomb Pampa. Hoe ordered one of his 
band to seek if out and bring it to him. The warrior 
obeyed, and presented the baby’s hat to the chief, who 
sticking it on his grizzly head, tied the broad blue 
ribands under his tattooed and hideous chin, and strutted 
away ten times prouder than before, followed by 
Faulkner-Moore, whose hands by this time were fast- 
ened behind his back, and who walked along with an air 
of dignified resignation, although he was surrounded 
by half-naked, tattooed, and very demonstrative New 
Zealanders, who performed some of their wildest war- 
dances as they accompanied him to their village, and 
brandished their tomahawks, and made signs as if they 
were about to scalp him, although they well knew that, 
after what their chief had said, it would be as much as 
their lives were worth to harm a hair of his head, 

Faulkner-Moore, after the first novelty of their 
hideous pantomime and discordant yells had worn off, 
ceased to think about them, He, as old Pampa strutted 
along in the baby’s hat, was moralising on the strange 
fate of that beautiful, much-beloved baby’s best hat. 
He could not help contrasting the round, fair, cherub 
beauty of its first wearer with the grim-looking, tattooed 
old face of its present possessor ; and then he reflected 
to what strange uses everything may be put at last; 
and while he thought the baby was happy to have been 
spared the long passage through the vale of tears, he 
figured to himself the proud young mother’s agony, 
when, as was most likely, the angry waves and fierce 
winds had torn her child from her breast, 

These thoughts led him back to the days when Fred 
was a baby—a beautiful baby with a fond, proud young 
mamma, who had shown the mother’s taste, and a little 
of the mother’s vanity, too, in setting off her darling. 
Where was she? Where was that “son and heir” of 
Faulkner-Moore, Esq., now ? He whose birth had figured 
in the Zimes, and called forth the congratulations of 
those summer-friends who bask in our sunshine. 
“Where are they both now?” he asked hiniself, as 
memory sent the bitter tears to his eyes. 

His own peril, his own desperate state, had not made 
him shed one tear, but at the thought of his wife and 
child, he could have wept bitterly, only the idea that 
his savage foes would think he wept because he was in 
their power, enabled him to conquer his emotion, and 
dashing away the tear, that was no disgrace to his man- 
hood, he resumed his calm, collected air, and followed 
the old chief through a country at once so sublime in 
its grandeur, so varied in its beauty, and so rich in its 
vegetation, that even Switzerland and Italy lost 7 
comparison with the Land of Promise, He could 
no European scenery to compare with that through 
which he was passing save the valley of Chamounie, the 
Téte Noir, and beautiful Interlachen. 

Faulkner-Moore, who had a painter’s eye and a poet’s 
soul, could not ponder on his own miseries in the sublime 
presence of Nature in her grandest style of beauty, 





TRUE TO 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER LXVI, 
FAULKNER-MOORE’S CAPTIVITY AMONG THE MAORIES. 


ON, on, on marched the conceited old chief, with the 
baby’s hat still cocked on his grizzled head. The sun 
had dried the feathers which now sported and waved in 
the breeze. Pampa led the way, and they all waded 
through broad but shallow rivers ; skirted large tracts of 
primeval woods, known in New Zealand, as in Australia, 
by the name of “the bush,” and ascended rocks which 
were overhung with the beautiful crimson blossom of 
the sata, and the fragrant wild clematis. 

At length the party reached a native settlement, of 
which, afterwards, Faulkner-Moore ascertained the name 
to have been Aocare, It was conveniently situated at 
the mouth of the Aocare River, and was surrounded by 
precipitous hills, covered with thick bush. Faulkner- 
Moore was led into the wharri (hut) of the chief him- 
self, who seemed to have taken something very like a 
fancy to him. There were some five-and-twenty natives 
—men, women, and children—in the hut, and they were 
very loud in their demonstrations of joy at their chief’s 
return, and of admiration at the spoil which he dis- 
played—the baby’s hat and feathers, the ring which 
he had taken from Faulkner-Moore, and which he wore 
on his thumb, the yellow bandana handkerchief, and 
the coral studs and sleeve-links, 

Faulkner-Moore came in for a large share of their 
childish curiosity, after they had thoroughly examined 
the chief’s spoils. 

At Pampa’s command a young girl of the tribe rose 
from the floor on which, with others, she was lying 
smoking (all the men and women being inveterate 
smokers), and served Faulkner-Moore, as well as the 
rest of the party, with dried fish, and some very gritty, 
unpleasant bread, or cake, which had been baked in the 
ashes, The fire was—as history tells us it used to be with 
the ancient Britons—in the middle of the hut. A hole 
in the roof was the only attempt ata chimney. Some 
rum was produced and handed round, and as this tribe 
had seen a good deal of English settlers, and prided 
themselves in following their fashions, some dried 
manika leaves were boiled in water, and did duty for tea. 
The heat, the closeness, and the effluvia of this wharri 
were very offensive, but the dreadful fatigues of several 
hours’ battling with the waves and winds for his life, the 
terrors of the early morning, and the long and fatiguing 
march from the beach to the wharri, together with the 
sedative fumes of the tobacco which the native men and 
women were smoking, and the extreme heat of the hut, 
all conspired to make Faulkner-Moore’s eyelids close, 
his head droop, and overpowering, irresistible sleep shut 
out the present, the future, and the past. 

By the order of the chief his hands had been released, 
that he might feed himself, and when his drowsiness 
became apparent, Magawiska, a young woman, covered 
him over with a blanket. 

So intense was his fatigue, and so very sound his 
sleep, that neither fleas nor mosquitoes, although there 
were Very aggressive swarms of both, were able to arouse 
him, - 


Soon after Faulkner-Moore had fallen asleep, all the 
inmates of the wharri prepared to follow his example. 

The chief and his waeni, or wife, lay side by side, 
under the table, on some loose fern. 

Hight or nine children were stowed away on shelves, 
like cold ducks and chickens in a pantry. 

The rest. wrapt themselves up in blankets, and by 
the command of the chief several of them lay so as to 
form a guard, effectually to prevent the possibility of 
escape for Faulkner-Moore, 

Magawiska, the chief's daughter, had a shakedown of 
fern and a blanket, but she remained in the wharr) 
with the rest of the natives, 


CHAPTER LXVITI, 
MAGAWISKA, THE MAORI CHIEF'S DAUGHTER. 


MAGAWISKA was a very fine specimen of New Zealand 
beauty, and as yet her clear, copper-coloured com- 
plexion had escaped the hideous marks of the tattoo. 
Her form was very tall and very lithe, and was partly * 
covered by a red blanket. 

The hideous Tartar-like cast of features peculiar to 
the New Zealanders was softened in her case, and be- 
came far from disagreeable, and eyes, wild, large, and 
black as the gazelle’s, with jetty eyebrows, and lashes, 
like the colour of the berry of the mountain-ash, and 
two rows of white, sparkling teeth, combined with the 
carnation glow of her dark cheek, made Magawiska a 
fine specimen of the beauty of the South Pacific, Her 
polished brouze throat was hung with shark’s teeth and 
glittering shells, and so were her ears and wrists, 

Magawiska in her childhood had been taken prisoner 
by some English settlers, in revenge for some injury 
done to them by the chief her father. 

During a stay of fifteen months among the white men, 
she had learnt many of their words, and had been told 
of the Son of God who had come down from heaven, 
been born of a pure virgin, and suffered death upon the 
cross for our sins, and to save us from eternal death. A 
few weeks and Magawiska would have been baptised a 
Christian ; but before this took place, her father, at the 
head of a fierce band of Maories, had come down unex- 
pectedly, and swift and fatal as the simoom, on the white 
man’s settlement, had scalped and slain the sleeping 
settlers, borne away his daughter, and set fire to the 
huts, 

Magawiska, who had begun to accustom herself to 
civilised life, and on whose young mind the grand 
truths of Christianity had begun to dawn, did not easily 
reconcile herself to savage customs and company. 

But the rage of the old chief and of his waeni, Maga- 
wiska’s mother, when this came to light, was so great, 
and his threats so terrible, that she was obliged to lock 
up in her own dark bosom her memories of the white 
man’s kindness and creed, and by degrees the impression 
made on her childish heart seemed to wear out. Still 
she often when alone repeated to herself the English 
words she had learnt, and thought over what little she 
had been made to understand of the great scheme of our 
redemption, and the vicarious suffering of the Lamb of 
God, slain from the beginning for thesins of the whole 
world. She never saw a white man or woman in the 
distance without emotion, and the arrival of Faulkner- 
Moore at her father’s wharri had been to her an interest- 
ing and exciting event, which, however, her dread of 
her father compelled her to hide with that instinctive 
cunning which belongs to the female sayage. 

The next morning, Faulkner-Moore was aroused be- 
times by the extraordinary and unearthly shouts and 
other loud noises with which the natives of New 
Zealand salute the dawn. 

Magawiska, with the help of some of the other 
women, immediately commenced preparations for break- 
fast. ‘To the dried fish and the distasteful bread of the 
night before were added, for the chief’s own family, 
several birds of the parrot kind, called kakas. Those 
birds, in their feathers, were cased in clay and baked, 
they were then put into the fire, and when the clay 
became red-hot the bird was taken out quite done, and 
leaving its feathers in the clay. 

Magawiska took care that Faulkner-Moore should 
have one of these kakas to himself, and being very 
hungry, he thought it extremely palatable. : 

The old chief then went forth to that part of the 
coast where the wreck had taken place—and Faulkner- 





Moore was ordered to accompany him. 
(To be contin tikes 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


* B* the Trent ”’* is undoubtedly an excellent title, 

and perhaps not altogether an inappropriate 
one (remembering that Burton-on-the-Trent is famous 
for ale), for a prize temperance tale. The book, how- 
ever, derives its name from the river, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the principal characters reside. Clara 
and John Broadbent are the principal characters, in 
whom the action of the story centres, The author is 
certainly very exceptional in her treatment of the hero 
and heroine, as we are permitted to part company from 
them both at the end, leaving them unmarried and alive, 
a very unusual condition in which to leave the principal 
characters of a tale. We cannot take much exception to 
the development of these two characters. ed are, in 
many respects, admirable and natural, although there was 
no occasion for making John so splendid a philosopher 
that the squabbling of some little birds should remind 
him of debates in Parliament; “bloodshed, armaments, 
and rapine,” or some down-trodden crocusses, send him 
wondering how many “children would resemble them in 
their untimely fate.” In these passages, we may remark, 
en passant, such antiquated expressions as “ pother” and 
“ objurgation ” would have been as well omitted. 

Stephen Morris is a really well-drawn and finely 
wrought-out character. Some of the scenes in his life are 
described with more than feminine vigour and eloquence. 
We shall not give any outline of the plot, for to do so 
would, of course, detract from the interest which some 
would otherwise feel in reading it. We can commend 
the book ; and congratulate those who offered the prize 
for a temperance tale, on having obtained one so well 
written and interesting. It will, we have no doubt, do 
good service to the admirable cause on whose behalf it 
has been written. We hope a cheap and popular edition 
of the work will be published, as we have no doubt that 
good would be done by its circulation amongst the 
humbler classes. 

While we praise the book, however, it must not be 
thought that we consider it by any means faultless. It 
would be almost impossible for any person to write a 
prize tale on a given subject that would be such; but 
the intention and moral tone are so good, that every 
minor blemish must be forgiven. 

Does any reader want to buy a microscope? If so, 
we should recommend him or her, before making the 
purchase, to invest eighteen-pence in a little book en- 
titled, “A Few Words on the Choice of a Microscope ;”+¢ 
and having read therein Mr. Plumer’s advice upon the 
subject, they will be in a position to lay out their money 
to much more advantage and with greater security than 
before. 

“Philip Markham’s Two Lessons” is a pleasantly- 
written little story of a young fellow who, by means of 
two very unfortunate occurrences, was turned from the 
wrong into the right way. The tale is an interesting 
one, and we recommend it to the thoughtful perusal of 
those of our young friends, who are about entering upon 
active life. 

“The Story of Four Centuries ’§ is an instructive, 


* “By the Trent.” By Mrs. 8. E. Oldham. Glasgow: Scottish 
Temperance League. 

+ ‘A Few Words on the Cheice of a Microscope.” By J. J. 
Plumer, M.A. Churchill and Sons, New Burlington Street. 

t “Philip Markham's Two ns.” By the Author of “ Dick 
and his Donkey.” London: 8. W. P, 

§ “The Story of Four Centuries.” Sketches of Early Church 
History, for Youthful Readers, By H. L. L. T. Nelson and Sons, 
Wdinburgh and London, 





well-printed, prettily-bound, and cleverly-written little 
volume, for which we can say much that is commenda- 
tory, and nothing that is the opposite. The object of 
the work is to give a simple sketch of the most important 
events concerning Christianity in the first four centuries. 
Although written with a simplicity of style which ren- 
ders it peculiarly suitable for young persons, this book 
will, we think, prove a favourite with more intelligent 
readers, 

As a rule, Christians are far too ignorant of the early 
history of the Church; Justin Martyr and Polycarp, 
Origen and Cyprian, Chrysostom and A ine are 
oy known by name, instead of by their holy lives 
and heroic deaths, to many latter-day saints. Now 
that Christianity is attempted to be dragged down to 
the level of some science, to be proved by mathematical 
formule, and tested by arithmetical age apg it 
is well to go back to its earliest days, to the times of 
martyrs and confessors, to inquire, Was it abstract 
speculations that made these men the noblest heroes the 
world ever saw? Was it vague, undefined disquisitions 
that enabled them to triumph when nailed to the oross, 
when torn by the wild beasts, when writhing amid the 
torturing flames? or, as we read the Church’s early 
records, does it not strike us that there was something 
more than human in the martyrs’ endurance, and that 
theirs was a which alike “ passeth understanding,” 
and which the world can neither give nor take away ? 

This admirable little book will do more to make 
known to the generality of people the early history of 
Christianity, and thus to do a great and, we believe, 
lasting good to its readers, than any popular work which 
we have lately seen. 

We may mention, in conclusion, a volume entitled 
“The Exiles in Babylon,”* which is a ingly “ got 
up” book, both inside and outside. The illustrations 
(partioularly one of Daniel in the Lions’ Den) are far 
beyond the average of book pictures. This work is 
especially intended for young persons, and we can 
heartily recommend it to such. The object of the 
writer may be understood from the brief preface to the 
book. “I offer this little book,” says the author, “to 
the public with a deep feeling that in attempting to 
draw some of the practical lessons afforded by the 
rary | of Daniel, I have done what I and not 
what I would. The high integrity, piety and courage 
of the prophet are virtues which, in all ages, adorn the 
children of light; but they were shown in Daniel under 
circumstances so peculiar, that there is some danger of 
its being forgotten, that the prophet whom we reverence 
is alsoan example whom we should copy. ‘To us visions 
are not granted, but the hope of Daniel is our hope; 
for us miracles are not worked, but the wonders of 
redeeming love are made known to us even more clearly 
than they were to the exile in Babylon. We may 
have but one talent committed to our charge, while the 
gifted Daniel had ten ; but for that one we must render 
account.” 

Such is the spirit in which the work has been under- 
taken, and it -has been accomplished with much 
and ability. The history of the heroic Daniel is faith- 
fully recorded, his virtues held up for our admiration, 
and the motives which influenced him, and the power 
which sustained him, are touchingly dwelt upon. 

* “Exiles in Babylon; or, Children of Light.” By A. L. 0. EB 
T. Nelson and Sons, London’and Edinburgh. 
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BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM, 


LITTLE bird from a foreign 

clime passes over the sepa- 

rating sea: one spring morn- 

ing the unpretending voy- 

ager comes chirping beneath 

the eaves of your quiet village 

home. Few — will see 

much in that. One bird is 

ery much like another, and what 

of this one? Has he brought a 

! “= missive of importance in his little 

beak ? No; but he has brought a tiny seed with 

him which will spring up, by-and-by, in some 

quiet nook, and issue in the plantation of a new 

order of forest-tree or garden-plant. When the 

twittering, dancing little forester was taking leave 

of the groves across the ocean, the bird-mission 

in the disposal of that little seed was to influence 

ages to come. It will afford us, perchance, shade, 

foliage, fragrance, and beauty some sweet summer- 

time to come. So much for the little bird. Yet 

this is only a of what is being enacted every 

day and every hour in moral things. Hach man 

is a sower and a reaper: he is sowing seeds 

which will affect ages to come; he is reaping a 

harvest planted by those who are dead and gone. 

So the aim of these pages, dear reader, 1s to 

awaken within us a sense of what it is to live! 

Just that. The matter om, es itself in this way: 

life in itself is a force which has in it immeasurable 

and immortal consequences. What a solemn thing 
it is simply to live! st 

This is a very wonderful world. The Divine 
laws which govern us are very exact and beautiful. 
The more we know of them the more we see the 
wisdom as well as the power of that God who 
orders all things according to righteousness and 
truth. He has instituted an inseparable connection 
between cause and consequence. We cannot stul- 
tify nature; we cannot set her aside. Not all our 
skill will make water run up hill, or turn gravita- 
tion into repulsion. The world of nature is well as 
God has made it; and the moral world is exqui- 
sitely ordered and adapted, both for the good of 
man and the glory of God. ; 

Still, it is very startling to think that every word 
and deed has an everlasting tendency—that, so far 
as we can see, no limit can be placed to any of the 
acts of man. The conduct of the good Samaritan 
was very simple and very natural : yet what results 
lay enfolded in that little deed! He performed, 
probably, an act which he oT nothing of— 
such as it was his wont to do; but it tells upon 
you to-day; and as you see him kind to the man 
be the wayside, you go and do likewise. When 
Newton chanced to see the apple fall, even he could 
not have imagined how a false er was 
crushed in the simple fall of that orchard fruit. _ 

Perhaps, however, we need to think of this 
law as it affects ourselves. We have long ago 
read the words of inspired wisdom—‘“‘ None of 
us liveth to himself,” and ‘none of us dieth to 
himself ;” and there is a little sentence, embedded 
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like a gem in a beautiful setting, in one of David's 
Psalms, which I am bold to think has not been ren- 
dered always according to its truest meaning— 
‘* We spend our years as a tale that is told.” Can 
anything be more suggestive than that? The tale 
that is told. Why it affects others long after its 
author sleeps in the grave. It is the same with life. 
Those were days more of oral teaching than of 
written revelation, and you seem to see the aged 
Ppatriarch, silyered with time, and bowed with 
years, leaning on his staff, whilst the eager listeners 
are transfixed to the spot by the echoes of a voice 
—— with the memories of many generations. 
Childhood and youth, matron and maid, wrapt in 
the theme, are flushed with indignation at wrong, 
and fired with emulation in the path of virtue and 
of truth. They, too, will tell to their children the 
tale so well told them. That old man, being dead, 
will still speak in the story which had fallen from 
his lips. So with life. We are telling a tale to gene- 
rations to come, And life is an aggregate of little 
words, and looks, and deeds, which are all com- 
— parts of what we call the personal influence 
of life, 

Consequences follow in our path even after our 
Christian consecration to God. Our influence in 
olden time is existing still. Our new life does not 
destroy the influence of our old one. Companions 
still hve who remember our words, and upon the 
walls of whose memory are traced the scenes in 
which we were, perhaps, the leaders and the life. 
The illicit jest, the unrighteous deed, the sinful 
dallying, the ps Fe at there. We cannot 
alter them now. e may redeem the time, we 
may do all the good within our power to those we 
come in contact with to-day, and to-morrow, till we 
die, but we are still living in the influence of the 
olden time. God through Christ may have for- 
given us, but there is our influence existing in the 
memories and miseries of other men. 

Consequences follow in our path long after we 
are numbered with the dead. The sceptic did not 
complete his work of ruin only whilst he lived. 
Did not I see a fresh edition of his deadly treatise 
as I into the city yesterday ? Was not the 
youth of seventeen looking upon it, ready, per- 
chance, to purchase it? Perhaps the sceptic him- 
self turned pale in the presence of death, and would 
have given worlds to commit his blasphemies 
against the Most High to the devouring flames. 
But he cannot burn books that have passed into 
other hands; they are his olden self at work even 
after he is dead. Thus it will be with our own 
unwritten life! As of evil, so of good. Long after 
the decease of Mrs. Stowe, her work will influence 
the traffic in slaves, and aid in the downfall of so 
dread a system. True, that is a writtentale. But 
what e her write it? What wrought her whole 
nature into a burning zeal and a holy indignation ? 
Why, the silent tale told by the sad spectacle of the 
suffering slave. 

Consequences are, of course, unperceived by us 





as a whole, yet now and then we come upon a 
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tree the fruit of a seed which we planted: perhaps 
a tree now covered with poison-berries; or, per- 
chance, a flower of the valley to give joy to the 
heart of a friend. Longfellow, indeed, has put this 
most beautifully :— 
*¢ T shot an arrow in the air, 

Tt fell to earth I knew not where. 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, yet unbroke ; 

And the verse, eyery word, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


We may be living to-day in tho hearts of friends 
whose faces wo never saw, and silent acts, like the 
droppings of little seeds, may bear fruit in liyes 
which haye crossed the ocean, and settled in the 
distant islands of the sea, Consequences, too, come 
forth from such little things. Read the story of the 
French Reyolution, and learn the magic influence 
of the firing of a gun, or the ringing of a bell at 
midnight. Mark, too, the unwise edict of a Stuart 
king; see the shipwrights building a little vessel, 
te be ealled the May Flower. Put this and that 
together, and you Lave the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
New England States. 

Certainly, as it concerns ourselves alone, apart 
from our influence on others, we need to ponder 
well the law of cause and consequence. One of the 
wisest prose writers of Amorica says, ‘f It is worth 
a student’s while to remember how tobacco, wine, 
and midnight did their work, like fiends, upon the 
delicate frame of Hoffman, and no less thoroughly 
upon his delicate mind. He who drinks beer, thinks 
beer; he who drinks wine, thinks wine; and he 
who drinks midnight, thinks midnight.” Remark- 


able words, and words we are not likely to forget. 
I confess to a strong liking for sentiments put in 
unforgettable figures, where the idea is strictly true. 

Most men desire to be remembered. Few wish 
to be evermore forgotten, The instinct comes out 


in many ways. ‘The schoolboy carves his name 
on the bark of the tree; the man calls houses 
and streets by his name. Yet surely these are 
vain remembrances compared with that of him who 
has impressed the Divine image on another nature, 
and been a witness for the Sayiour by words and 
deeds which nevermore will be forgotten. ‘* What 
shall I do,” said Cowley, ‘‘ to be for ever known ?” 
To which we may reply, ‘‘The righteous shall be in 
everlasting remembrance.” 
This same wonderful law affects usin our estimate 
of, and our treatment by, our fellow-men. As we 
sow, we reap. He who sows selfishness reaps cold- 
ness; he who sows distrust reaps the same. When 
Socrates was asked, what a man gained by telling 
lies, he answered, ‘‘ Not to be believed when he 
speaks the truth.” Call the law what we will— 
compensation or retribution—it is as Emerson says: 
‘*Punishment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens 
within the flower of the pleasure which concealed it, 
Cause and effect, means and ends, seed and fruit, 
eannot be severed: for the effect already blooms in 
the cause, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit 
in the seed.” 
True, indeed, it is, and we must not leave out 





this consideration, that in the kind providence 
of God, consequences are ordered by the most 
wonderful and unexpected chain of circumstances, 
You may remember the Spanish discovery of tho 
mines of Potosi. An Indian, whilst pursuing a 
deer, to save himself from slipping over a rock, 
seized a bush with his hand. He gave it, of course, 
a violent wrench, and the earth was loosened around 
the spot, A little piece of silver attracted his 
eye; he took it away, and returned. The torn-up 
seen disclosed a silyer-mine. I instance this 
to show how blessings come often without the 
secking; and how typical this is of our earthly 
history, where so many blessings have come from 
unexpected sourees, 

Yet, such illustrations de not shut our eyes to the 
fact that we live under a general law of Divino 
providence, by which, as the ald proverbs haye it, 
‘* No pains, no gains; no sweat, no sweet; no mill, 
no meal.” Our trust in the providence of God 
must never slide into an indolent fatalism. One of 
Mahomet’s followers said, “‘I will loose my camel, 
and commit it to God;” on which Mahomet said, 
“¢ Friend, tie thy camel, and commit it to God.” 

I cannot, and ought not, to close this paper on 
consequences without reminding you, dear reader, 
that philosophy of the grand old Book is true, 


and that we can trace these to the third and fourth — 


generation. Ask the physician. Senguality in one 
generation may produce idiocy in the third; and 
sins which men consent to this day may plunge 
their descendants in physical misery, or temporal 
want, in ages yet to come. 

One word more. Consequences are, in one aspect 
of the ease, cut off. This is the miracle of redemp- 
tion. Our guilt is forgiven through that one atone- 
ment by which God laid on Christ the iniquity of 
us all. Our punishment fell on his devoted head; 
he bared his heart to receive the stroke—he died for 
us, and for the sins of the whole world. Accepting 
him as our Saviour, the handwriting of trespasses 
against us is blotted out for ever. 

Ooneerning our common life, I have to say to 
some objector, who remarks, ‘Show me the conse- 

uences of sin; I have sinned and not suffered,” 

erhapsso. ‘f Punishment is lame, but it comes,” 
says an old adage; and men who draw bills upon 
their constitution will find that in the end they become 
due, and must be paid. I prefer, however, now to 
elose this paper with thoughts of the brighter kind. 
If ‘curses, like chickens, always come home to 
roost;” if ‘‘ ashes always fly back in the face of 
him that throws them,” yet, sure I am, that ‘‘ he 
who serves God serves a d master;” he who 
sows to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. Yes! these are consequences which project 
themselves into the immortal state, and there tho 
cross of earth blossoms into the crown of heaven. 
He who sins against God wrongs his own soul, 
wrecks his own fortune, and destroys with the 
nightshade poison of his character the souls of 
others ; but the Christian man not alone ensures a 
life of future blessin g: but his life becomes, in after- 
years, like a tree of healing for the nations, 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE GREAT HARVEST FIELD. 


BY THE REV, W. PAKENHAM WALSH, M.A, 


THER MARTYRS OF MADAGASOAR. 


‘N no field of missionary labour have the 
trials and suceessea of the early ages of 
Christianity been eo distinctly repeated in 
modern tines 98 in the island ef Mada- 
gascar. There, in our own day, has the 
truth of the glorious prayerb bean yisibly 
signed and sealed, and ‘the blood of 
the martyra has proved the seed of the 
Ohureh.” 

The country, which is somewhat larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland, contains a pepula- 
tion of between four and five millions, They are 
naturally an intelligent and industrious people, 
with strong domestic affections, and capable of 
being led, under the influence of exalting prin- 
ciples, to a very high state of civilisation and 
happiness, 

They have, however, no enlightened idea of a 
Supreme Being. Their chiof es or idol is galled 
“The Fragrant Prince,” and their ereed is a eam- 
bination of the most absurd contradictions and 
pverilities. It would appear that they haya no 
regularly constituted priesthood, but the idol- 
keepers pretend to be in communication with the 
gods, and through them the people receive answers 
and directions in ratura fap the gif and offerage 
which are made ta therm, for antation. 

A Malagassy peasant’s eattage is about twenty 
feet square, and is divided by a rush partition into 
two compartments; the first, inte which the door 
opens, is appropriated te calves, lambs, and domestic 
fowls. The inner is at once the workroom, kitchen, 
parlour, and bedroom of the establishment, In 
this apartment may e seen the husband engaged 
at his trade, or couking his meals, whilst the wife, 
seated on a mat upon the flear, before a rustic 
loom, weaves the fing silk Jama, or scarf, which is 
worn by the upper classes on great occasions, and 
which is Peas of the richest colours and most 
elegant patterns. The Malagassys also prepare a 
curious oloth from the young inner leaflets of the 
rofia palm, and it is a common thing to sea the 
villagers, sitting under the shade of their out- 
spreading trees, and preparing the threads for their 
Warp, 

y eet characteristic scene is represented in 
our engraving, The slaye girls are coming to the 
well for water, which is drawn up by means of a 
bullock’s horn fastened to a jong wring, and let 
down by hand, generally to a depth of twenty feet. 
The slaye girls usually come in the morning, pro- 
vided with these horns and bamboo canes, about 
six or eight feet long, the partitions at the several 
joints being broken through inside, thus formin 
cylinders in which to carry the water to the ad- 
jacent pity ble but ear 

Amongst this peaceable but ignorant and super- 
stitious people the Gospel was ist preached in the 
year 1820, The missionaries received kindly counte- 
nance from t 
ae hearts of many 


attend to the words of e 


King Radama, and the Lord opened lif 
t=) 





They had often congregations numbering | 


more than a thousand souls, and as they brought 
with them the arts and improvements of civilised 
life, the capital, Tananariyo, sgon began to manifest 
the evidence of social and moral improvement, 

But these bright days soon drew te a close; a 
bloady and relentleas queen named Ranayolana 
succeeded to tha throne, and, after cloaking her 
real designs for a while by a pretence of favour to 
the missionaries, soon exhibited her bitter hostility 
to the causa they had in hand. Persecution ensued ; 
the missionaries were compelled te leaye the country, 
and for a quarter of a century the infant Church in 
Madagascar had to struggle with a series of terrible 
and furious onslaughts directed against it by this 
implacable and ferocious sovereign. 

eside those who were imprisoned, enslaved, or 
banished for professing Christianity, hundreds were 
put to death in yarious and cruel ways. Some were 
stoned, some crucified, some burned at the stake, 
whilst others were cast down headlong from a 
precipice and dashed to pieces on the rocks. As 
if to complete the picture drawn of the ancient 
thartyrs in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, one 
poor woman was literally ‘‘ sawn asunder.” 

But in the face of royal edicts and cruel martyr- 
doms, the number of the conyerts increased; and not 
only so whilst the missionaries were permitted to 
remain amengst them and encourage them, but 
even after they had been banished from the island, 
and when the native churches were left without 
counsellor or friend. 

It had been the wisdom of the missionaries to 
give them the Bible in their own tongue. Before 
they left the island each conyert was furnished with 
a copy of the Word of Gad, ny of the converts 
travelled from fifty to a hundred miles to obtain 
the priceless gift, and a thousand copies of the 
** Pilgrim's Progress” were also circulated amongst 
them in the lan; ; and so, when 
they were shut out from the pastor’s voice and 
the preacher’s counsel, they had still the living 
waters to come to, and, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit working in their hearts, were enabled to 
hold fast a good profession amidst the temptations 
and perils which surrounded them on eyery hand. 

For sixteen years had the work of God pro- 

ed quiotly nt rapidly in Madagascar, Sixty 
ousand had learned to read; within the sama 
period ten thousand officials had learned to write; 
whereas before the mission commenced there was 
only one individual possessed of this accomplish- 
ment, But all these advantages and benelits to 
ker nation were as nothing to Ranavolana. Sho 
had determined to extirpate the Christian faith, and 
she felt that the only way to do this was to destroy 
the professors of if, or force them to renounce 
it. It wasa sifting time, and the chaff was soon 
separated from the wheat, Those who were only 
nominal professors soon fell off, or denied their 
convictions, but the true followers of Christ proved 
their sincerity by their loss of all things—even of 


 itsalf, 
Tn those days of darkness companies of converts 
met at midnight in secret retreats to pour out their 
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souls to God, and went forth from those hallowed 
scenes resolyed to die rather than renounce the 
truth which had made them free. The history of 
one or two of these faithful conyerts will be in- 
teresting. 

Rafaravy, a lady of rank, had been once con- 
spicuous for her support of idolatry; but the grace 
of God reached her soul, and she was baptised by 
the name of Mary, and became a zealous servant of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. She was accused by her 
own slaves of reading the Bible and praying with 
her companions, and at once confessed herself a 
Christian, though she refused to give the names of 
her companions. The queen sentenced her to death, 
but, in consideration of distinguished services ren- 
dered by her father, the sentence was commuted to 
banishment and the confiscation of half her pro- 
perty. Her new home continued to be, like her 


former one, a sanctuary in the moral wilderness, 
but it was soon assailed and plundered, and she 





Christians, and was a constant attendant at their 

roscribed and secret meetings for prayer. Tho 

ittle band was, however, perfidiously betrayed by 
one who won their confidence and professed their 
faith in order to destroy them. Some fled to tho 
forest, some hid in ‘‘dens and caves of th® earth,” 
to evade the pursuit of the queen’s soldiers, who 
sought them in all directions. The Christians in 
the city secretly provided them with food, but there 
would have been little hope of their ultimate escape, 
had not one of themissionaries paid a visit to thescene 
of his former labours, and secret arrangement 
carried off five of them to England, and left six 
others atthe Mauritius, in the hope that they would 
be ultimately useful to their fellow-sufferers in 
Madagascar. Rafaravy was one of those who 
reached England, and although there was every 
inducement that kindness could offer to induce her 
to stay permanently in this land, the love of Christ 
and of souls was so strong in her that she returned 


THE DEATH OF RASALAMA, 


herself led off by the public executioners to undergo 
the law’s last penalty. 

As she went to the } spy appointed for execution 
she prayed in the words of the first martyr—‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” The place was at some 
distance, and as she was to be executed at dawn of 
day, she was brought to a house on the way for the 
night, bound hand and foot with chains. In the 
course of that night a destructive fire broke out in 
the capital, and, amidst the universal confusion, 
the sentence of death was forgotten, and as many 
thought the fire te be a Divine judgment on the 
queen, and her own superstitious fears accorded 
with that opinion, Rafaravy was spared, but only 
to be condemned to five months’ cruel imprison- 
ment, and then sold into slavery. 

Here, too, the hand of God was over her. She 
became the property of a distant relative, who 
treated her with great consideration and kindness, 
and she was soon discovered by her husband, who 
was a colonel in the queen’s*army. During this 
period she still sought out the company of the 





in 1842 to the Mauritius to serve her fellow Chris- 
tians as occasion might offer; and in the next 
year accompanied Mr. Jones in his attempt to 
found a mission off the coast of Madagascar, on the 
island of Nosibe, where, however, he was bar- 
barously murdered. 

Another of these faithful witnesses for Christ 
was Rasalama. She was one of the earliest con- 
verts, and was doomed to die by the spears of the 
executioners. This noble young Christian rejoiced 
that it was granted to her to suffer shame for the 
name of Jesus. Her prison constantly echoed to 
her hymns of praise and thanksgiving. A day or 
two previous to her execution, her ordinary chains 
were exchanged for others of a more trying kind, 
rings and bars being fastened round her neck, 
hands, feet, and knees, so as to force her body into 
the most painful of positions. 

It was joyful to her to hear that the hour of her 
deliverance was at hand. As she was led away by 
the soldiers she sang and prayed with the holiest 


| feryour, and her firmness and fortitude confounded 
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her persecutors, and astonished all who witnessed 
it. Unacquainted with the power of her faith, 
they attributed her calmness and endurance to 
the power of some magical charm; but she knew 
in whom she had believed, and, like so many 
other of her fellow-Christians in Madagascar, was 
enabled to endure ‘‘as seeing him who is in- 
visible,” 

How strange and mysterious are the ways of 
God! We marvel why such scenes and persecutions 
were permitted. We might have expected that some 
sudden judgment would surely fall on the relent- 
less queen and her royal family. But no, she was 
spared until about three years ago, and her onl 
son, instead of being cut off 48 a judgment on suck 








career. Though he continued to be favourable to 
the Christian cause, and though he threw his 
dominions open for the return of the messengers of 
the cross, his private life and public policy were 
such as to destroy the confidence of his subjects, 
and he soon lost his life by a conspiracy of his 
own ministers. 

Another queen sits on the throne of Madagascar; 
but the truth sounds freely throughout her empire. 
The missionaries are once more at their posts, and 
there is neither let nor hindrance to the preaching 
of the Gospel. 

The multitudes who flocked from their hiding- 
places on the death of Ranavolana to proclaim their 
faith, as well as the tombs of the martyrs who died 
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MALAGASSY SLAVES DRAWING WATER, 


& mother, had his heart so marvellously disposed to ! 
favour the Christians, that he was the means at 
length of allaying the fiery persecution, and of 
giving such timely notice and protection to the 
doomed converts whilst it lasted, as to save the 
lives of thousands. Frequently this young prince | 
was known to come into the secret assemblies of 
the Christians to join their devotions, and after- | 
wards to lift up his voice on their behalf in the | 
council chamber of the queen. 

It was in this way the mother prevailed over the 
monster in Ranayolana’s bosom, and she became 
lenient to those with whom her only son had made 
such common cause. His mother died in 1861, 
and the prince succeeded her as Radama II. His 





early promise was not redesmed by his subsequent | 


during her reign rather than renounce it, give irre- 
fragable evidence to the living power of truth, 
and the unquenchable brightness of Christian 
faith. 

Madagascar stands forth as, in the nineteenth 
century, the great proof that the Word of God in 
the heart, aaa the love of Christ in the soul, can 
exist, even when the gracious helps of ministers, 
and sacraments, and church-communion have been 
takon away. For five-and-twenty years did this 
infant church exist like the bush in the wilderness, 
burning but unconsumed, and long may the 
example of its early martyrs and confessors be 
blessed, not only to their immediate successors in 
their own land, but to all “ who profess and call 
themselves Christians.” 
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THE SEAMLESS COAT. 


* Now the coat was without seam, woven from the to 
throughout, They said therefore among themselves, Let us no 
rend i, but cast lots for it, whose it s be,”—Jolin xix, 23; 24 

HE “seamless coat!” Long centuries havo 
past, 
Since lots were for that woven vestuto cast; 
The record tells not where the garment fell— 
Perchance ’tis thine! mark thou the tokens well: 


This vesture hath a straight, unbroken throad ; 
Truth seeks no tangled skein, no knotted shred ; 
No hearts oblique her folds transparent screen ; 
Throughout her work a perfect thread is seen. 


What honoured hand that ancient shuttle threw ? 
What honoured hand the nice dimensions drew ? 
Did thirty silver pieces buy the vest ? 

What form now dares within its folds to rest ? 


We must not rend it; we must find it Whole ? 
It girds “ the stature of a perfect” soul ; 

The hallowed raiment can alone abide 

Oui fortis most like the Sacred, Crucified, 


Whore secret steps frequent the place of prayer, 
Where gentle tones beguile the heart of cars, 
Where self is governed, Saéfificed, forgot, 
Where brows are placid, look ye for ‘the lot.” 


Not there where swelling hearts no ill can brook, 
But right the wrong at onoe by deed of look ; 


“re 
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Not there, mid envy, strife, and ‘wassail glare— 
Rude patches, rents, and ofrt-rope seams aro 
there, 


Does care elaborate, with cunning skill, 

Adorn thy garb, thy brother naked still ? 

More naked thou! Draw close thy costly shreds, 
Thy raiment lacks the priceless ‘‘ woven” threads. 


Thine alms? We know them! Tor thy trumpet 
free 

Hath not ono secret kept ’twixt God and thee ! 

But learn, the hand that hath his vesture won, 

Tells not its fellow of the deed well done. 


Lift ye askance the eye of pride? Tift ye 
The cry, ‘ The temple of the Lord até we ?” 
Ah! did ye boast? Then not on yo doth rest 
That lowly garment, the Redeeiner’s vest. 


A bridal feast is ready ; who ate there ? 

Alas, one palsied tongue is ‘‘spedchivss |” 

* ‘Where, 

Oh, where the “wedding gatment?” 
Jot!” 

That pute, mock, seamless yesture was forgot ! 


That bridal fast! thoré each accepted guest 

Is draped in glory with the seamless vest. 

That wWondious web, froth Calvary wide throwti, 
With light eternally enfolds its own! 


Ah, thé 


Gop iN HUMAN ART, 


PART I. 


Tis man’s boast that he can carty his 
industry and art over the whole world, 
and surround himself with their pro- 
ducts in every climate. Let us look 
somewhat in detail at the providential 
element in this cosmopolitan adapta- 
tion, in which man stands ‘hots 
atmong the inhabitants of the earth. 
It deperids on the joint functions of 
circulation and respiration. In the 

; severity of winter we may observe a 
: strong contrast between different 
classes of the exposed. In thé narrow streets 
and ill-built or poorly-repaited houses of our 
towns and cities, we may find poverty-stricken fami- 
lies cowering with contracted limbs and chattering 
over their scanty fires, while their dwellin 
often seem a mere lattice-wortk designed for the 
free passage of the northern blast. But with the 
thermometer at its lowest rango, the woodttian’s axe 
plies with @-vigerous and méiry ting; the farmer 





trudges tinchilléd by the site of His team; and 
warm, glad life outspeeds the wind it braves on tho 
swift courser or in the gliding sleigh. The cause 
is manifestly internal, not external: personal, not 
atmospheric. We are heated, chiefly, not from 
without, but from within; not by the fuel burned 
in our presence, but by the fuel which we ourselves 
consume. We carry about with us éachi his own 
hearth, with its vestal fite,—his own stove, with 
its perpetual radiation of heat. Otr lungs are the 
seat of a constant combustion, literally of a coal- 
fire, kindled with otit first breath, éxtinguished 
only with our last. The fuel is the carbon and 
hydrogen contained in our food, carried with other 
elements through the fee of digestion and 
blood-making, conveyed to the lungs, and then 
oxidised, or, in other words, ignited and burned, 
by the oxygen itihaled from the atmosphere, 

This process it is that heats the body, and at the 
same time resists to a certain, and in some cases to 
an almost iticredible degres, the effect of oxterial 
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heat. In extreme cold no particle of blood remains 
near the surface for more than an instant; but 
the entire life-tide passes constantly to and from 
this central hearth, thus senditig to the surface 
from moment to moment a freshly-heated current. 
On the other hand, at an excessively high tem- 
perature, the ceaseless withdrawal of blood from 
the surface before it can become unduly heated _. 
serves the internal temperature unchanged. is 
apparatus is imitated in that most effective mode 
of warming buildings—a system of hot-water pipes, 
in which a heated and rarefied current of water 
sets constantly from the furnace or lungs to the 
remoter parts of the system, ahd a cooled and con- 
densed current returns, as constantly, to be heated 
over again. By virtue of this arrangement in the 
human frame, a variation of more than two hundred 
degrees in external heat, from the drying-room 
or the mouth of a forge to the lowest Arctic tem- 
perature, occasions a difference of not more than 
thres or four degrees in the human body. 

Now, the contrast between the suffering and 
the non-suffering in the severer exposures of our 
Northern climate is due to the different amounts of 
fuel employed to feed the internal flame, Fire, it 
is said, cannot warm the very poor; and this is 
because their meagre vegetable food, even if it 
seem unstinted, is deficient in carbon. On the 
other hand, those who meet the bleakest exposures 
without suffering are well fed on carbon-yielding 
food, and the fire that they carry with them never 
burns low for lack of fuel. The perfect working 
of this apparatus has its best illustration in 
the experience of Northern explorers. With a 
temperature sometimes of seventy degrees below 


zero, and for weeks together never rising above 
forty, often burrowing in the show at these low 


temperatures, they found themselves more de- 
pendent on food than on fire. With an adequate 
supply of raw walrus meat and other unctuous, 
carbon-yielding food, they enjoyed health, comfort, 
vigour, gaiety, hopefulness. 
fell short, the red-hot cabin stove seemed to yield 
no warmth; nature drooped, sickened, and was 
ready to perish, reviving again, and glowing with 
its wonted fires, when a kind Providence again 
spread their board in proportion to their need. 

This self-heating apparatus has a most essential 
bearing on man’s industrial capacity. By virtue of 
it he can toil at the forge and the furnace mouth, 
and chase the whale and trap the seal in Polar 
seas; can say to the North, “ Give up;” and to the 
South, ‘‘ Keep not back ;” can bring together the 


fruits of every zone, and blend in the products of | 


his industry the contributions of every soil and 
climate, 

In man alone does this system attain a perfect 
adjustment, Other animals have their limits of 
latitude, some broader, some more restricted ; none 
aré cosmopolites. The camel and the reindeer could 
not chatige places. The elephant could not winter 
in Greeriland. The Polar bear swelters under the 
tempered heat of one of our October days. Man 
alone can live and work wherever land, iceberg, or 
ocean gives him room to stand or float. 

This vein of illustration might be followed much 
further; but we leave it, to develop a still more 
intimate relation between human art and the 
Creator, All art is mathematical. Thus music is, 
equally with arithmetic, a science of numbers; 


When this supply | 


Pythagoras and Orpheus were equally identified 
with its early development; and it was not better 
understood by Newton, La Grange, and Euler, than 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Rossini. The problem 
of the flute-note is discussed in the ‘‘ Principia” 
with the harmony of the spheres. The relative 
magnitude of the pipes of the organ, the length of 
their vibrations respectively, and the qualities of 
the resulting tones, form a series of numerical pro- 
portions no less definite and tniform than those 
which govern the planetary orbits; and the reason 
why the reed-pipes are oftener out of tune than the 
| others is, that they involve complex problems which 
still lack a complete solution, so that the rules for 
their construction are but empirical. Musical in-~ 
tervals are rightly designated by numerical names, 
, and might be as well represented on the score by 
numbers as by notes. Colours have their mathe- 
matical no less than their chemical laws; and, as 
they are separated by the prism or combined in art, 
they indicate relations which can be expressed only 
by abstract formule. Painting has no merit unless 
the drawing be true, and all true drawing corre- 
sponds to one or another mode of mathematical 
projection. Architecture and mechanical operations 
of every kind depend on definite proportions, the 
violation of which can be compensated by no ex- 
|uberance of beauty, or misplaced accumulation 
| of strength, but must issue in utter waste and ruin. 
Every department of engineering, the grading of 
; the routes of travel, the construction of railways 
and bridges, the safety and efficiency of the water- 
_ wheel, the entire science of navigation, all depend 
| on mathematical laws coeval and co-extensive with 
| the universe—on these laws as they span the solar 
| system, and extend to stars whose distances elude 
| calculation. The practical rules of even the inferior 
|arts, the rules recognised by the labourer who 
| knows not the multiplication table, are derived 
| from these world-embracing, universe-girdling laws. 
| Were it not for the perception of these laws, we 
| should still be at the lowest point of civilisation, 
We should dare fo rear only structures frail as a 
tent, or of ungainly and superfluous massiveness, 
like the pyramids ; no machine or mechanical power 
beyond a rude knife or mallet would help us in 
our toil; and our hollowed trunks of trees or bark 
canoes would still timidly skirt the seashore, and 
not venture beyond sight of land. 

But the mathematical science in which art hag 
its birth is literally a portion of the Divine mind, 
So far as we are cognisant of it, God gives us 
penis of the plan of the universe, permits us to 

andle the compasses with which he meted out the 
earth and spread the heavens, enables us to see 
ity of art. It is 


precisely as he sees. 
Here, then, is the highest di 
the embodiment of absolute truth, the cireumserip- 
tion in material forms of universal and eternal laws, 
the transcript by human hands of the thoughts of 
God. Its rules could have been devised, codified, 
and applied only by minds that were taken up by 
the Creator into his own point of view—taught by 
his inspiration the very relations and proportions 
that dwelt from all eternity in his omniscvience, 
and crystallised by His fiat in worlds, suns, and 


sy’ le j 

We have now reached the climax of human art. 
Man disappears, and what he calls his work is but 
the manifestation of the one creative, all-peryading 
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Spirit—great and glorious in the massive and sky- 
reaching structures of human genius, in the world- 
subduing energies of science, in the thronged marts 
of industry and traffic, no less than in the silent 
mountain, the primeval forest, or the many-twink- 
ling smile and the multitudinous roar of the ocean 
waves. 

The tendency of our times is, we might almost 
say, to art-worship—to the sentiment which had 
its type and reached its culminating point in the 
ancient monarch, when he said, ‘‘Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built by the might of my 

ower, and for the honour of my majesty?” 

uch of the practical skill, mechanical genius, 
and executive capacity of the day is materi- 
alistic,— Titanic alike in its strength and its im- 
piety, worshipping only its own capacity and its 
master-workmen. The rapidity and vastness of 
man’s aggressions upon Nature, the iron girdles 
with which he clasps the continent, the lightnings 
that bear his mandates from zone to zone, are con- 
stantly dwelt upon, not as out-goings of Omnipo- 
tent Wisdom, but as the apotheosis of art and 
science; and the great discoverers, inventors, and 
mechanicians of the age have honours rendered 
to them hardly less than diyine. Meanwhile the 





sacred solitudes, where holy men were wont to com- 
mune in silence with the ighty, are solitudes no 
longer. Art obtrudes her forces where once were 
secluded shrines of natural grandeur and beauty, 
lays her iron track across the sunless ravines, wakes 
with the shout and tramp of her chariots the echoes 
of the ancient hills. 

We have endeavoured to show you that these 
works of man are in a higher and more intimate 
sense the works of God; t in all in which man 
seeks his own glory, he but manifests the glory of 
the Creator. ‘‘ Let the people praise thee, O God; 
yea, let all the people praise thee.” The views that 
we have presented blend in worship the tribute of 
art with the spontaneous incense that floats in 
temples on which there has been no sound of axe or 
hammer, compels the throng and tide of toiling 
hands, and throbbing brains, and reasoning minds, 
to take up the strain of universal Nature, the song 
of a and of ransomed men — “ Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty! 
great where thy hand hath wrought in everlasting 
silence,—no less marvellous where thine inspiration 
hath oo. thy might strengthened, thy loving 
ones ence crowned, the work of thy children upon 
earth,” 
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THE LITTLE LADY. 
BY SARA WOOD. 


CHAPTER I, 
A GUEST ARRIVES. 


HERE was an unusual bustle one 
spring mornin g at Ringley Farm, 
as Farmer Bridges was preparing 
to start for Knole market, theagh 
that was what he did every Thurs- 
day the whole year through. The 
gig and old grey mare stood at 
the back-door of the farmhouse, 

all ready for him to take his seat; 
but while he was examining the mare’s feet, and 
tightening a girth, and buckling a strap here and 
there of ee harness, Mrs. Bridges was very busy 
arranging the left side of the gig seat—placing an 
extra cushion at the back, and a hassock on the 
splash-board for short -legs to rest on, and putting 
into the box under the seat a basket in which were 
sandwiches and cakes, and, lastly, a cloak, in case 
of rain ; all which preparations were for the comfort 
of a little traveller, whom Farmer Bridges was to 
meet at the Knole railway station in the afternoon, 
and bring back with him to Ringley Farm. 

No sooner had the wheels of the gig been heard, 
as it was drawn out of the chaise-house at the other 
side of the yard, and the barking of the dogs began, 
for which that was the signal, than all Farmer 
Bridges’ children came rushing from the four 
points of the compass to see what was to be seen. 
One would creep out from under a great rick of 
straw or hay, another scramble down out of a tree; 





some come tumbling down the steep ladder that 
led up to the hay-loft ; and perhaps the barking of 
the dogs might bring the two eldest boys from 
quite a distant field, where they were rat-hunting 
or bird-nesting, or serine. a game of trap bat and 
ball. We must explain that the Bridges’ children 
were eight in number—Edmund, Jane, Mark, and 
Kate; and four more, whom for conyenience’ sake 
we will call ‘‘ the little ones,” 

Now, on this particular occasion, their father’s 
starting for Knole market was rather an important 
affair, because of the visitor he was to bring back 
with him; and the children knew well what their 
mother was making all these preparations for, and 
what she was gn so many charges to their 
father about. ey knew that a young cousin of 
theirs, whom none of the party had ever seen, was 
coming to spend some months with them—the 
daughter of their mother’s only sister, who had 
married and gone out to the West Indies, and died 
there. They knew that the littie girl’s name was 
Julie Frazer, and that she was about twelve years 
old, and had not very long ago come from abroad 
with her father in order to be educated in Exgland, 
but who, before going to school among strangers, 
was to come down to Ringley Farm to make 
acquaintance with her aunt ie | 


cousins, and fet 
strong, and accustomed to English life. ) 
Bridges’ girls and boys were rough in their ways, 


and pee of restraint; and somehow they did 
not look forward with any great pleasure or in- 
terest to this visit of their West In cousin, 

‘What a fuss mother is making about Julie’s 
coming,” said Jane, as she noticed her mother’s 
care and precaution, 


“ And I don’t expect to like her a bit,” said Kate. 
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** Oh,” said Edmund, “it’s because her mother 
‘was mother’s only sister; and she says she pro- 
thised her before she died to look after Julie, and 
take care of her if ever she came to England.” 

‘* Mother wants so to see if she is like her sister, 
too,” said Jane; ‘‘she says she remembers her 
ay as well as if she had only seen her yester- 

ay.” ‘ 

“Come, come, youngsters!” cried Farmer 
Bridges, taking tho reins and stepping into the 
ee ‘get out of the way, and be off to school. 

d you, Edmund, don’t you forget what I told 
you about that calf when you come.back. Yes, 
yes, I’ll remember,” said he, in his turn, to Mrs. 

ridges, as she gave her parting injunctions about 
the cloak if it should turn out cold or rainy. Then 
** Gee! gee!” to the mare, a little crack of the 
whip, and off he drove—the little ones scampering 
to the farmyard gate to hold it open for ‘‘ father.” 

The elder children went off to school, leaving the 
little ones to play about all day, and follow their 
mother in anit out and about the house, as she 
bustled over her various employments; occa- 
sionally doing some little jobs for her, and making 
themselves tolerably useful when they were not 
terribly in the way, as their mother made pastry, 
and cakes, and custards, and got ready the little 
bedtoom next her own, which was to be for 
“tuzzin that was tumming.” One of them 
thought that the name of the latter was “ Judy;” 
and then, by-and-by,- another still smaller one 
forgot, and asked when ‘“‘ Punce was tumming ?” 
which made Mrs. Bridges stand in the middle of 
the kitchen, with her rolling-pin in her hand, and 
laugh till the tears came into her eyes, as she 

atted the little fellow’s head, and left his curly 

air all powdered with the flour off her fingers. 

By the time their father returned again from 
Knole with his little niece, the whole of the eight 
children—from stoit Edmund, at thirteen, to the 
youngest “‘ little one ”’—stood again in a cluster at 
the gate, ready to open it, and then rushing up to 
the back-door again, ready to see the little stranger 
that was half lifted out of the gig by their eager 
mother. None of the children—not even Edmund 
and Jane, the eldest, and, perhaps, not even 
Farmer Bridges himself—could understand the 
emotion shown by Mrs. Bridges in receiving the 
delicate little child, Julie, whom she found 
strangely resembling the sister ehe had so loved 
and lost; though quite unlike her in the darkness 
of her complexion and her eyes and hair; and yet, 
somehow, her smilo, her little, slender figuro, a look 
nbout her eyes and a tone in her voice, brought 
the tears gushing into Mrs. Bridges’ eyes—it did 
all so remind her of Julie’s mother, and carry back 
her thoughts to former times; and even with her 
heart full of plenty of love at all times for her good 
husband and group of children, though the former 
was rather rough in his way, and the children rough 
in theirs, and often troublesome, and ‘‘ quite the 
plague of her life’—yet, somehow, she had quite 
room enough in her heart to give little motherless 
Julie a place in it, and was ready from all the circum- 
stances of the case to bestow upon her the tenderest 
care and kindness, 

There must have been, perhaps, something in 
Mrs. Bridges herself to remind Julie too of the 
mother whom she had lost just four years ago, for 
she felt at once as if she had suddenly replaced that 





mother; and she clung to her aunt with a feeling of 
happy trust and affection, as if she was sure she 
was going to be well taken care of, and loved, and 
made happy and comfortable. Well was it for 
little Julie that she felt this, or she might have 
been almost dismayed at the way in which her 
eight cousins stood and stared at her when she had 
been led into the farmhouse parlour by their 
mother. If it had been a party of savages on an 
island in the Pacific, when first visited by a Euro- 
pean, they could not have looked with more 
wonder, and held moré aloof, than they did as their 
mother took off little Julie’s wraps, and they saw 
what she was like. Hor jet black hair fell round 
her head and face in heavy black curls, and her 
eyes, with their long lashes, flashéd as she lifted 

e lids; and she was so sallow, so slender, so very 
unlike themselves, or any other child they had 
ever seen, that she seemed to belong to another 
race of beings. And then her dress! That helped 
to make her look strange in their eyes, It was 
not that of a child, but more like that of a 
grown-up person—a little flounced frock, a little 
frilled mantilla, a little feathered hat, little boots, 
little gloves—altogether, as Mrs. ny whis- 
pered . her husband, and the children heard tho 
whisper, she was ‘‘ quite a little lady.” And there 
was something, too, so unlike themselves in her 
ways—she spoke so prettily and properly, and used 
all sorts of polite little expressions, and answered 
questions so accurately, with a foreign accent, and 
with graceful gestures, and in all her movements 
was so gentle and well-mannered, that every one 
who saw her was sure to say, sooner on, lane, 
* quite the little lady.” 

t would have been difficult for the Bridges’ 
children (the four eldest) to account for the fact, 
but it is certain that thoy made up their minds that 
first evening that they did not like their new little 
acquaintance; and this impression seemed to gain 

ound as the days and weeks passed on of her stay. 
Bhe was so different from them, that how pom A 
they like her? they would perhaps have asked ; and 
would certainly not have owned to being a little 
jealous of their mother’s constant attentions to her, 
and of the sort of consideration and respect that 
was paid to her by everybody who came about the 
house. It was tiresome to them for their mother 
to be so frequently remarking on the neat way in 
which she kept her drawers, and folded her things, 
and put away her work; because they knew how 
very much the reverse were their own ways in such 
matters. When all the party of children were 
together, too, for a game of play or a scrambling 
walk, it was inconvenient and awkward to have 
Julie with them, who could do so little that they 
were accustomed to do, and was such a terrible 
coward about things that they had neyer thought 
of being afraid of. 

She was afraid of cows, horses, the great dog, 
and the turkey-cock, and would often rather stay 
in doors, or in the garden, by herself, than en- 
counter such dangers. And yet, with all this 
cowardice, little Julie enjoyed yery much a great 
deal of her life at Ringley arm, and had a sort of 
admiration for her rough and boisterous cousins, 
envying them their joyous and light-hearted merri- 
ment at times when she was so miserably afraid. 
She liked the pleasant English country things and 
doings, cowslip-gathering in the meadows, fruit- 
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gathering in the garden, hay-making, and the 
corn-haryest, and seeing all the operations of the 
farmyard. All this would have been very pleasant 
if she had not so often heard it said, ‘‘ How terribly 
Julie is in the way.” 


CHAPTER II. 
COUNTRY DOINGS, 


As the weeks of her stay at Bagley Farm passed 
on, Julie Frazer became gradually accustomed to 
English life, and, as she grew stronger and more 
robust, was better able to accommodate herself to 
the habits of her young cousins. Sometimes, to be 
sure, when anything happened to make her feel her- 
self in their way, or when she could not help seeing 
that they thought her stupid or cowardly, and there 
were whispers about ‘‘ that tiresome Julie,” she 
would all at once feel very miserable, and running 
back into the house, would find out Aunt Bridges, 
and, laying her head on her shoulder, have a 
little cry. In answer to her aunt’s questions she 
made no Bory an and only said— 

‘“‘T should like to see papa; or, I wish mamma 
had never died,” to excuse her sorrow, and would 
perhaps persuade herself that such was the cause 
of her momentary keen sense of desolation; but, 
happily, such feelings were very short-lived. It 
po needed one of the little ones to come and 
pull her frock and ask ‘‘ Judy ” to come and play 
with them and amuse them, for her to wipe her 
eyes and run off, ready to comply with their wishes, 
and to be happy again. Then all this time she 
was finding such amusement in all the farmhouse 
doings, which were so new to her, and was learning 
something every day, as she followed her aunt 
about, and watched her in her daily employments. 
It had been such a puzzle to her how the brown 
grains of wheat she saw pouring out of the thrash- 
ing machine in the yard could ever become the fine 
white flour of which bread was made, that Aunt 
Bridges had promised that, during the summer, 
she snacha go with her cousins some day to Brad- 
bourne mill and see the whole process of grinding 
corn there with the curious machinery that was set 
in motion by the falling of water. tt had always 
been a summer treat of the young Bridges to 
some afternoon to take tea with Mrs. Hughes, the 
miller’s wife, and eat strawberries in the mi 
garden, and was looked upon as an especial privi- 
lege of the elder ones, seeing that the place was 
too surrounded with water for the little ones to be 
trusted to visit it. Accordingly, one fine day in 
July, that had been fixed on by Mrs. Hughes, the 
four eldest, and Julie, attired in Sunday frocks and 
coats, and best bonnets and caps, and with holiday 
joyfulness in their hearts, started off for Brad- 
bourne mill. Never was there a more delightful 
walk than they had that afternoon across the 
meadows by the river-side, as they followed the 
winding of the stream, so as never to lose sight of 
the quick flowing water; the banks all clustered 
with flowering rushes, and tufts of meadow sweet, 
and yellow flags, and purple loosestrife, while but- 
terflies, and dragonflies, and innumerable insects 
flitted about, hovering among the blossoms or 
skimming the surface of the water. 

Noone enjoyed thewalk more than little Julie that 
day, and, —- she was made more than usually 
happy by Edward’s kindness to her, as he kept by 


1 ing 


grinding came the most delightful thing of all, the 





her side and let her talk to him about what she re- 
membered of her West Indian life and home. She 
could tell him about palm-trees, and plantains, 
and cocoa-nut-trees, which were as familiar objects 
to her as oaks, and elms, and ash-trees to him. 
She had seen and tasted all sorts of tropical fruits 
that Edward had only read of people eating, when 
cast upon desert islands, She had been in forests 
and jungles where gaudy parrots and macaws 
chattered and screeched, and where delicate hum- 
ming birds flitted from flower to flower. She had 
seen monkeys in their native woods, leaping and 
climbing, and swinging by their tails; and had 
many stories to tell of their tricks and mis- 
chievous ways; and she had been where turtles 
and tortoises came up out of the sea and basked 
upon the sunny shore. At the end of their walk, 
on arriving at the mill, after crossing the narrow 
bridge over the deep mill dam, and then passing 
through Mrs. Hughes’ pretty garden, full of old- 
fashioned flowers, how pleasant it was to find 
themselves in her shady parlour, with a tea-table 
spread with every nice thing that could be thought 
of for tea—except strawberries. 

‘* Did they fancy for a moment that an elderly 
body like her,” asked Mrs. Hughes, ‘ was goin 
to pick strawberries for such young folk as they 
No such thing!” 

That they were to do for themselves after tea 
was over, And what a merry tea-drinking it was, 
and how their long hot walk made them enjoy Mrs. 
Hughes’ delicious bread-and-butter, and endless 
variety of cakes, and preserves, and golden honey, 
while much talking and laughing went on! When 
at last every one was rested and satisfied, Mrs. 
Hughes led the way, and took them all 
over the mill, and, with the help of Edward’s 
explanations, Julie was made to understand 
how the grains of corn were crushed by the 
machinery, and ground finer and finer till it was 
poured out in soft flour; how the bran was then 
sifted from it till it became as white as snow; and 
lastly, how all the intricate works were set in 
motion by the falling of the dammed-up water upon 
the wooden valves of one great wheel beneath, 
which stunned them with its constant noise, 
though the miller and his family talked and heard 
each other, and seemed unconscious of the deafen- 
rattle and roar. After the lesson on corn 


strawberry gathering and eating, in the garden 
that sloped down to the mill-stream, and had the 
midday sun so full upon it, that its strawberry 
beds were renowned far and near. No time then 
for talk or merriment, only occasional ejaculations 
of wonder and delight at some especial monster 
strawberries hit upon by a lucky hunter, while the 
miller stood and laughed as he watched the zeal of 
the “youngsters” as they first ate for themselves 
and then filled the baskets they had brought with 
them for carrying home. 

Mrs. Hughes never seen Julie before that 
afternoon, and she took a great fancy to the little 
stranger, and noticed her pretty manners at table, 
and gentle ways, as compared to the rest of the 
children, and she, too, decided that she was quite a 
‘‘little lady.” After they had all left the tea-table, 
however, it would appear that she had had some 
talk with her daughter about Julie, when they had 
fancied themselves quite alone, and had no idea that 
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‘Their mother took off little Julie’s wraps, and they saw what she was like.” —)- 
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little Mark Bridges had come back while the others 
were in the mill to fetch his cap. Having found 
that it had fallen down behind a table, he had 
crawled under it, and come out suddenly, giving 
Mrs. Hughes quite a start, so little did she know 
that he was there. ‘‘ Bless me!—little pitchers 
have long ears. What could we have been saying 
whilst he was under the table?” she had asked 
her daughter. 

That evening, as the children returned home over 
the meadows from the mill, they took the shortest 
footways, and were somewhat less talkative and 
merry than as they had gone, for they were tired 
with their afternoon’s doings, and had each a basket 
of strawberries and a bunch of flowers to take care 
of. Mark and Kate were observed to lag tertibly, 
and linger behind; and when the others waited for 
them from time to time, they were observed to be 
whispering together, and a grave and 
mysterious about the subject of their talk. Before 
they had reached home, Jane said to Edmund, 
‘““Do you know, Edmund, that Mark and Kate 
have such a secret-—such a dreadful secret, they 
say—that they are not going to tell anybody ?” 

“Oh, nonsense! I don’t believe anything of the 
kind. What secret can they possibly have that 
you and I do not know ?” said he. 

‘‘But indeed, Edmund, they have,” said Jane} 
and she whispered, ‘‘ what’s more, I believe it is 
about Julie. Something they have found out about 
her—so horrible—so very dreadful, they say.” 

Edmund did net, however, believe it to be tore 
than some ridiculous nonsense of Mark’s and Kate's, 
and he went on with his talk with Julie about the 
West Indies, and drew from her thore interestin 
facts about her life there; and when they reach 
home there was so much to tell their fathor and 
mother about their visit to Bradbourne, that there 
was no time before going to bed for anything else; 
so for the present the secret had to remain tins 


discovered. (To be concluded in ont next.) 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

“Why stand ye here all the day idle P’= Batt, ax. 6 
&: Ty ORK in the vineyard at once, dear child, 
VW Now whilst the day is serene and mild; 
dO Now with the sweetness of childhood 

&pread, 
As a lovely veil o’er thy youthful head; 
With the dew of thought in thy trustful ye, 
And thy smile all clear in its radiancy} 
Now ere hath risen one evil day, 
Enter the Vineyard and work away.” 


‘“‘ Mother they care net for one so young,” 
Thus fell the words from that fair boy’s tongue, 
‘Older and braver are toiling there, 

What could I do in the sun-steeped air? 





Think if the vineyard’s Lord drew nigh, 
How he would smile on my infancy; 

How he would marvel I durst to stand, 
One in the throng of that working band! ” 


‘‘ The Master loveth the morning hour, 

He prizeth the dew as a rich pearl-dower, 

And the early breezes that whispering pass, 
Like an angel’s tread o’er the bending grass ; 
And the opening bud in its downy sheaf, 

The unfolding soft of the tender leaf, 

All are admired and loved and owned, 

By him whose goodness his works haye crowned. 


“Qh, think you not, as like working bee, 

You serve in the vincyard willingly, 

That the Lord, the Master, will take delight 

In looking down on tho pleasant sight, 

And give for your child-work far more than gold, 
Rven his blessings manifold ; 

What are the sin’s fierve rays to thoo ? 

Child, as thy day, so thy strength will be.” 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


THE SIXTEENTH OENTURY. 


> HE sixteenth century has 
Mee begun; medisval institu- 
4 \é tions are everywhere fast 
disappearing before the new 
‘wants 7 fe ge rg of 
society; the spirit of inqui 
is abroad, he it is pr ot 
that the existing order of things in 
the political, the intellectual, and the 
religious world must soon undergo a 
“sf complete change. Whilst the principles 
of the Reformation are gaining ground in Germany 
and in England, they have also found their way into 
France, and have identified themselves with Calvin 
and Farel. King Francis I., worthless as a moral 
character, but fond of intellectual pursuits, possess- 
ing taste, imagination, and wit, has transformed 
his palace into a kind of academy; at the Louvre, 
literary talent receives every species of pace 
ment, and the impulse given to polite learning 
the Renaissance has reached even persons belongin 
to the royal family. What an age to live in 
What a field for the meditations of the philosopher, 
the genius of the poet, and the schemes of the 
politician ! 

Two distinct currents may easily be traced in 
the momentous revolution which marked the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. Wherever that 
revolution was a mere negative protest against the 
absolutism of the Church, and the routine of 
scholastic learning, the results obtained were 
almost as dangerous in one way as they were 
useful in the other. This fact, so glaringly illus- 
trated by the whole —— of European history 
during the time of the Reformation, is icularly 
applicable to France; and if Italy could boast of a 

hiavelli and a Pomponazzi, our Gallican neigh- 
bours had freethinkers such as Estienne Dolet, 
Bonaventure Desperiers, and Servet. The writer 
who gives the best idea of the chaos which existed at 
that time in the public mind, and of the thorough 
sifting to which all opinions—political, literary, meta- 
physical, and religious—were subjected, is, undoubt- 
edly, Frangois Rabelais, the jolly Vicar of Meudon, 
«« Alcofribas Nasier, abstracteur de gpa as 
he styled himself. There is scarcely a question of 
importance that is not touched upon in his book. 
The corruption of the clergy is denounced in the 
strongest terms; the rights of conscience, the 
futility of those logomachies to which scholasticism 
had finally condescended, the defects of absolute 
government, the necessity of educational reform— 
all these — are discussed by Rabelais with an 
amount of common sense which is only equalled by 
the originality of his style, and the genial character 
of his wit. 

It isa curious, but at the same time an undeniable 
fact, that all the theories of emancipation pro- 
pounded by the sixteenth century failed, with the 
exception of the great movement undertaken for the 
purpose of restoring the Word of God to its proper 
position, and of establishing the true character of 
the Church. What were the political doctrines ad- 





vocated by the publicists of the day but empty, use- 
less pieces of declamation, or mere Utopias? What 
were their metaphysical systems but either attempts 
to revive antiquated schemes, or, on the contrary, 
doctrines of so impious, so sceptical a character, 
that they were alike repu, t to reason and to con- 
science? If we turn to the governing powers, had 
they not, by assuming the right of keeping under 
their control all the in of society, taken a 
responsibility which is capable of crushing down 
the most enlightened rulers? Ifwe consider the 
people, do we not find them infatuated with a form of 
radicalism so gross that, followed out thoroughly, 
it would have plunged Europe once more into the 
confusion of the tenth century? 

In opposition to these imperfect attempts, the 
religious reform also manifested itself, and, at an 
early period, obtained in France a general support. 
Its first ae took place p> li 

: yang eminent rere A ao 
cen’ © principles of the Reformation, 
either J scaethy or openly. Even part of the court 
sided with the novators, as they were called; Louise 
of Savoy did not seem opposed to the movement ; 
her daughter, Margaret de Navarre, famed for her 
wit, her intellectual accomplishments, and the 
freedom of her thought, author herself of plays, 
tales, and , avowedly the religious 
em oe of Ualvin; the chess d’Etampes, 
riend of the king, prided herself on supporting the 
Reformers. Leféyre d’Etaples and Louis de Berquin, 
who were both savans known and esteemed by 
Francis I., maintained public discussions in their 
favour; the former of these eminent men had 
renounced the errors of the Church of Romo six 
years before Luther. Finally, the Court poet, 
Clement Marot, forsook his epigrams and his love 
elegies in order to translate the Psalms of David, 
which the Paris Huguenots went to sing in tho 
walks of the Pré-aux-Clercs. Far from being at first 
frightened by these symptoms, the at wished to 
attach to his own person the paragon of learning of 
that time—Erasmus, of Rotterdam, who was ac- 
cused of having prepared the way for Luther by his 
invectives against the monastic orders. But when 
the German peasants, endeavouring to draw from 
the new religious movement consequences of an 
anti-social nature, tried to shake off all authority, 
Francis I. thought that the Reformation, which was 
an act of rebellion against the Pope, might lead, if 
applied in a merely political direction, to revolt 
against the King; and, whilst remaining the in- 
terested friend of the Lutherans in Germany, he 
resolved upon preventing the owes, For they 
upheld from takieg root throughout his own do- 
minions. 

Although the limits of this paper forbid us from 
entering into any details, we must give at least one 
word of notice to the great man who accomplished 
in France the task of religious reformation. Calvin 
owed his power to the energy of his mind, and to 
the manner in which he interpreted the two con- 


flicting principles—liberty and authority. Liberty 
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is the form proposed 5 Calvin and his friends; 
religion, that is to say legitimate obedience, is the 
substance. The Reformation might have dwindled 
into a negative protest ; it became a positive move- 
ment: instead of being a mere outburst of liberal- 
ism, it claimed a hearing on the ground that it was 
the pure exponent of Christianity—or rather, this 
was its first character, and it steadfastly resisted 
every effort made to draw it away from so safe a 
course, 

We have already said that there were, during the 
sixteenth century, two distinct classes of Reformers. 
Some, whilst professing the utmost regard for all 
the externals of religion (viz., Roman Catholicism), 
were busily, but stealthily, engaged in destroying 
Christianity. The others determined upon following 
the opposite direction. With them rituals and cere- 
monies were nothing; nay, they had become worse 
than nothing, forthey had accumulated likea massof 
corrupt rubbish over the fair superstructure raised by 
Christ in the Gospel. Atany cost these excrescences 
must be cleared away. war raged quite as 
fiercely between both classes of Reformers as be- 
tween the Reformers, properly so called, and the 
supporters of the hierarchy: it was a struggle for 
life and death ; and when we consider the issue, we 
may boldly affirm that Protestantism, in a certain 
sense, saved Christianity. We go even farther than 
that: the seventeenth century is indebted to the 
Reformation for Pascal, Fénelon, Bossuet; and 
Port-Royal is connected with Geneva. 

The period, so eventful for France, which was 
marked by reign of the house of Valois, and 
which witnessed the planting of the Protestant 
Church, appears, at first sight, to have been for the 
Huguenots an epoch of constant struggle, both on 
the battle-field and in the cabinet, so that the 
vicissitudes of war and the complications of 
diplomacy would have left but little time for the 
cultivation of the arts and the pursuit of literature ; 
and yet let us just glance at the long roll of illus- 
trious men who, in the various branches of in- 
tellectual pursuit, left behind them an imperish- 
able name. Some of the most eminent were Pro- 
testants. Pierre Ramus obtained, at one time, such 
reputation, that Europe was divided into parties 
of Ramists, Anti-Ramists, and Semi- Ramists ; 
Ambroise Paré distinguished himself as a phy- 
sician ; Vatable, Guillaume Budé, the various mem- 
bers of the Estienne family, Lefévre d’Etaples, and 
Theodore de Béze, did much for the diffusion of 
classical literature. It is now a question whether 
the sculptor, Jean Goujon, was murdered during 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day. Of his 


talent there has never been the slightest doubt. The | the 


a a he displayed in his numerous pro- 
uctions has obtained for him the name of the 
Corregio of sculpture. As for Bernard Palissy, he 
was a kind of universal genius, equally at home in 
the walks of science and in those of art. The beau- 
tiful enamelled pottery which still bears his name 
has more particularly contributed to his glory; but 
philosophers will perhaps remember, with greater 
satisfaction, how on some points of natural history 
he anticipated the discoveries of George Cuvier. 
Closely knit together by common sympathies 
and common interests, the different branches 
of the Protestant Church throughout Europe 
kept up, by letters and otherwise, an inter- 
course which tho actiye schemes of the house 





of Austria and of the Valois rendered absolutely 
necessary. Deputies from the Huguenot com- 
munity were seen in Germany, im Holland, in 
Switzerland ; the part of London to which the name 
Petty France was givon might be considered as 
a living protest against the fanaticism of the 
Medici; and often some weatherbeaten soldier 
from the fields of Jarnac, or of Moncontour, or 
again from behind the grim walls of La Rochelle, 
would be seen in the midst of a erowd of his 
fellow-religionists now settled in England, tellin 
them anecdotes of heroic piety, of won 
escapes, and of providential interpositions. Theo-~ 
dore de Béze’s “ Histoire des Eglises Réformées” 
finally became the repository where all these 
episodes of early French Protestantism were col- 
lected and preserved. And certainly, it is im- 
ossible to read without emotion the history of the 
first persecutions which preceded the great armed 
resistance and a long continued series of furious 
reprisals. Party passions had not, as yet, 
mingled themselves with the pious thoughts of the 
Protestants, with their unwavering trust in God. 
On one side, their attitude humble, though firm; 
their touching intrepidity; the manners of those 
numerous tiers-état hamiles, for whom life was a 
serious concern, and honour an hereditary treasure; 
the élite of the nation, high-minded, and in- 
flexible in the confession of its belief; on the other 
side, violence, impassioned incredulity, or fanati- 
cism let loose, fierce cries, a mrob of executioners 
and tormentors everywhere, with princes fo witness 
them—all this picture, so na y given in Béze’s 
simple and truthful history, cannot leave us indif- 
ferent. It wasthe time when Madame yg | en- 
couraged her husband to action on of tho 
oppressed Protestants in the following eloquent 
manner: ‘I tremble for fear lest your prudence 
should be that of the children of the world; lest, 
being so wise in the sight of men, you should be 
counted a fool by God, who gave you the prudence 
of the warrior. Can you conscientiously refuse his 
children the benefit of that science? You have 
confessed to me that it excited you sometimes; it 
is the power of God; God cannot think you guilty 
for ory iy B it. Does your sword oppress the 
afflicted ? it not rather unsheathed for oe 
nts 
never 


prapece of delivering them from their f 
o! may the fear of being unsuc 

make you abandon the rightful camse.... Sir, 
I feel weighing upon my conscience the blood of our 


friends, so freely shed; that blood and your wife 
cry out against you, and accuse you of being the 
murderer of those whom you do not shield from 
assassin’s dagger.” 

Amongst the celebrated characters presented to 
our admiration by the history of French Pro- 
testantism, Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné is one of 
the most remarkable; and as he is less known to 
the general reader than Talissy, Calvin, and many 
others, we have thought that a few anecdotes taken 
from his memoirs would be interesting, whilst, at 
the same time, they illustrate, in a very striking 
manner, the state of parties abroad during the six- 
teenth century. 

Born in 1552, of a good Poitevin family, D’Aubigné 
was a kind of ‘‘ Admirable Crichton ”—a man who 
could be turned to any account, and who was ready 
to support his arguments by logic, or by something 
more striking. The quickness of his parts, the extent 
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of his learning, and his undaunted courage, ren- 
dered him a most valuable acquisition to the court 
of Henry of Navarre. He discussed theology with 


the far-famed Cardinal du Perron; he was em- | fire 


ployed asa diplomatist; he distinguished himself 
in the capacity of poet, historian, satirist; and, al- 
though he never rose to the first rank, yet he was, 
poner considering the circumstances under which 

e was placed, more useful to a struggling cause 
than would have been half-a-dozen different 
persons, each exhibiting in its full developmett 
one of the yarious acquirements to be found in 
D’Aubigné. 

Let us watch him first, when only eight years 
and a half, journeying to Paris, in company with 
a troop of twenty horsemen, commanded by his 
father. They have reached the city of Amboise, on 
a market day, and whilst passing through the 
public place, they notice hanging from the 

allows the ghastly remains of the Protestant 
eset who had beon condemned to death with 
La Renaudie. The veteran soldier shuddered with 
indignation at the sight. These were the mangled 
corpses of his brethren, those whose dangers he had 
so often shared on the field of battle. Rushing on, 
and drawing his sword, which he pointed towards 
the horrid scene—‘‘They have beheaded France, 
the wretches!” cried he; and as young Agrippa 
approached him, wondering what the reason of such 
vehumsones could be—‘‘ My child,” added the noble 
old chieftain, ‘‘ after me you must not spare your- 
self for the purpose of avenging those heroes: if 
you fail to discharge your duty in this respect, may 
my curse remain upon you!” D’Aubigné’s action, 
his enthusiasm, his words, had created amongst the 
bystanders a feeling of intense irritation; the 
crowd pressed around him with threats, and the 
small band of Protestant cavaliers had the greatest 
difficulty in getting safely through the town. 

Agrippa’s education was very carefully attended 
to, under the direction of such masters as Beroalde, 
the celebrated nephew of the no less celebrated 
Vatable. Itis said that when seven years old he 
translated from Greek into French one of Plato’s 
dialogues. But the din of arms resounding through- 
out the length and breadth of France soon scared 
away the muses, and those who would study quietly 
must seek learning in foreign lands. D’Aubigné 
accordingly went to Genoa, and on his way thither 
he reinninn escaped the faggot. He was travelling 
under the guidance of his tutor, Beroalde, with 
geven other persons, when, at some distance from 
Paris, they were arrested by the Chevalier d’Acton, 
at the head of a hundred Catholic mounted 
troopers. Their doom was, to all appearances, 
sealed, and the whole company, delivered over to 
the care of an Inquisitor named Démodarés, re- 
ceived orders to prepare for death. 

‘*My child,” said the priest to the stripling, 
‘* before it is too late, repent, and promise to attend 

” 


mass, 


** Never!” was the firm reply. 
** But just consider what awaits you—the stake ! 
—all the horrors of slow and certain death by 


‘The horror of mass,” cried D’Aubigné, “ pre- 
vents me from dreading the stake!” 

ilst this was going on, the sounds of revelry 
and the strains of music could be heard in a neigh- 
bouring room. D’Acton, opening the door, asked 
Démodarés whether he had done with the pri- 
sohers, 

““Done?” answered he; “oh, yes; they are 
just like the others—obstinate and fearless.” 

‘* Weil,” said the captain, “let us see, at any 
rate, whether they can dance.” And leading Agrippa 
@’Aubigné in the midst of the soldiers—“ My boy,” 
continued he, ‘‘just show us how you manage a 
gaillardeé,” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered the prisoner, and he went 
through the dance without a single mistake, to the 
amusement and applause of the whole company. 

However, night was drawing on—a night most 
eventful for the captive Huguenots : the executioner 
of the neighbouring town of Milly having been 
instructed by D’Acton to hold himself in readiness 
early the next morning. The doors of the prison 
were shut, and the prisoners had assembled for 
prayers, when, most unexpectedly, one of the 
soldiers on duty walked in, and addressing Bero- 
alde—‘‘I must save you all,” said he, ‘‘ for the 
sake of that young dancer” (pointing to D’ Aubigné). 
** Be ready, every one of you, at midnight; and in 
the meanwhile, give me fifty or sixty crowns, in 
order to bribe two men, without whom I can do 
nothing.” 

The money was soon found, and at the settled 
time the Huguenots, thus saved as by a miracle, 
were rescued from the power of the terrible Démo- 
darés by the noble-hearted soldier. After many 
dangers, exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, they 
found themselves on the road to Montargis, 

“What reward,” exclaimed Beroalde, ‘can 
sufficiently prove our gratitude?” 

You told me, I think,” answered the trooper, 
“that Monsieur d’Aubigné holds a command in 
Orleans. Promise me that you will obtain from 
him my appointment to some post amongst his 
followers.” 

We need scarcely say that the promise was most 
heartily made, and shortly after, the Protestant 
| cause had gained one more staunch adherent in the 
hm Of @ brave man who had thus set death at 

efiance, for the sake of performing an act of 
, Christian generosity. 
|: As we read episodes of so touching a cha- 
'racter, we protest with the oppressed against the 

oppressors ; with them we set at defiance the tyrants 

both of the street and of the Louvre; and whilst 

under the impression of our natural emotions, we 

can understand how well persecution helped on the 
' cause of the French ITugnenots, 
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GONE BEFORE. 


HE left us in the early spring, while yet the frosty rime 
Forbade the wilding flow’rs to bring new thoughts of summer-time, 
While yet the churchyard grass was bare of the little daisy face, 
‘Whose upturned glance of hope makes there its earliest dwelling-place.. 


Perhaps the hand that beckoned her tenderly thought it best 

To spare the sorrow it would stir in such a gentle breast, 

If, when she bade the world “ good-bye,” a mute entreaty fell 

From each old friend whose dew-wet eye reproached the sad farewell. 


Close friends they were, and playfellows, as fitly flowers might be, 
For not a wind of heaven knows a purer flower than she; 

Who, through her girlish life less seemed a thing of earthly mould 
Than some sweet vision we had dreamed, or in a book been told. 


I would that ye her voice had heard, when, in the twilight dim, 
Guileless as any woodland bird she sang the evening hymn. 
Ah, like those little grateful throats, ’twas ever hers to raise 
Her loudest and her sweetest notes when busied with His praise. 


Gone! though the dew-steeped May flowers shed their odours by the wuy— 
Gone! though the brook still runneth red in the summer’s golden ray ;— 
Though autumn’s tints are painted as in her time they were, 

And the frost rime still with diamond dust begems the dark-browed fir, 


Gone! though the morning light still breaks on the hills she loyed to climb ; 
Gone! though the Sabbath still awakes the dear inviting chime, 

To which methinks it was her wont to attune each maiden thought, 

For ne’er unto the house of God was soul more spotless brought. 


Gone! yet had ye but seen her hair blown rippling in the breeze, 
And the white forehead shining there, parting its wavy seas, 

Like the prow of a vessel heayen-bound no thing of earth might stay, 
Ye would not think of the cold damp ground, or speak about decay. 


Gone! but not lost to us. Ah! no; she only waits us where 
Such gentle spirits sooner go than those less good and fair. 
We are yet labouring with the storm, while she has gained the shore, 
And though we miss her darling form, Faith whispers—“ Gone before.” 
A. W. B, 





THE END. 
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TRUE TO THE END. 


4 DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
FAULKNER-MOORE'S MISSION AMONG THE MAORIS. 


7 AULKNER-MOORDP’S captivity among 
the semi-savages of the Maori race laste 
more than a year. 
As the old chief was very partial to 
him, Faulkner-Moore would not have 
. been very unhappy among these strange 
people, and in this wildly beautiful and majestic country, 
but for the impatient anguish of his spirit, when 
the haunting thought presented itself to his mind 
that M was, perhaps, spending (lavish and rash as 
he knew him, alas, to be) those funds, on the regaining 
eres of which he, the poor captive, built all his 
opes of doing justice to the creditors of the old bank in 
Lombard Street, all chance of regaining his own good 
name, and all possibility of restoring his wife and son to 
their place among the respectable and respected classes, 
The impossibility, situated as he then was, of ever making 
an effort to communicate with Eva was another source 
of maddening misery to the poor prisoner. 

Under the influence of these agonising reflections, 
Faulkner-Moore made two or three desperate attempts 
at escape from bondage. But his enslavers had over 
him the advantage of a perfect knowledge of that wild 
and wondrous country, the passes of whose precipitous 
= rocky mountains are known only to the sons of the 
soil, 


Three separate times “the white man” escaped; | pose 


three sepdrate times he very nearly perished of hunger 
in the impassable fortresses Nature has built for her wild 
children, 

It was during one of these efforts at recovering his 
freedom that Faulkner-Moore fell in with a bushranger, 
who told him that he was a sailor, who, like himself, 
been taken prisoner by some of the savages, that he had 
effected his escape, and meant to return to England. 
Faulkner-Moore, who was at this time very ill of a sort 
of jungle-fever, had implored this. man to inquire at 
Beech Park what had become of Mrs. Faulkner-Moore, 
and to convey to her, if he could find her, the scrap of 

aper he had torn from his pocket-book, and on which 

oe had scrawled a few lines in pencil. He also sent his 
wife his watch and an old family ring—an heirloom—both 
of which he had kept concealed from the cupidity of 
Pampa, the Maori chief. He gave this stranger a sove- 
reign he had in his pocket to repay him for his trouble. 
This man was the pretended dumb sailor whom the reader 
' will remember having already heard of more than once. 

Three separate times the tribe, with wild shouts and 
savage screams and brandished tomahawks, recovered 
their prisoner, and brought him before their chief, de- 
manding death by slow fire, or other hideous tortures, as 

_ the punishment of his evasion. 

And three separate times the old chief forgave him, 
but the last, to Faulkner-Moore’s unspeakable anguish, 
his life was only spared on his giving his parole not again 
to attempt to leave the chief, who loved and treated him 


as a son. 

“If I die by yon slow fire,” said Faulkner-Moore to 
himself, as he saw the Maoris dancing round the flames, 
and heating instruments with which to gratify each his 
individual hate and envy by plucking at his flesh—“ if I 
die, with me dies all hope of justice to my creditors—all 
chance of proving my own innocence, and of cleansing 
from the foul stains of felony and outlawry the ancient 





and honoured name of Faulkner-Moore. It is not that 
I fear to die. If, by allowing this wretched body to be 
consumed in yon slow fire, and permitting those vindic- 
tive and demoniacal foes to aon at this quivering flesh 
with their red-hot pincers, I could pay twenty shillings 
in the pound to every defrauded and, perhaps, ruined 
creditor of the old bank,—if I could convince the world 
that I am an innocent and most injured man,—if I could 
so clear — own name that my countrymen with one 
voice would demand that my outlawry (for well I know 
that I must by this time have been outlawed)—that my 
outlawry be revoked, and the foul name of felon replaced 
by that of an honest man, then God knows that I would 
gladly, proudly join those in heaven, and thus form one 
of those jewels with which the blessed Son will one day 
make up his crown. But, alas! no such exit from my 
dark and complicated misery is in store for me. My 

m must be, not the fierce pains of bodily 
torture, which can but endure for a while, but the 
‘sickness of hope deferred.’” 

Faulkner-Moore prayed long and fervently, and was 
led to see that it was his duty to live, and to wait God’s 
good time for his deliverance. Once having given his 
parole, Faulkner-Moore was relieved from all bonds and 
all superintendence. The old chief, in his intercourse 
with “white men,” had often had occasion to r ise 
and admire the religious importance they attach to their 
parole; and fully convinced that Faulkner-Moore was 
one who would never violate his, he allowed him to dis- 
of his time very much as he thought best. 

The old chief, who, as we have said, was in many 
things but a semi-savage after all, wished Faulkner- 
Moore to form a sort of school, and instruct the tribe— 
the younger branches particularly—in those arts (caba- 
listic as they appeared to him) of reading, writing, and 
reckoning which, in his opinion, gave the white man so 
great an advantage over his untutored copper-coloured 
brethren. Faulkner-Moore now perceived the hand of 
God in his captivity among these Maoris. 

Magawiska, whose mind had already been a little 
opened in her childhood to the Divine truths of revela- 
tion and the blessed light of the Gospel, was one of the 
most zealous of Faulkner-Moore’s pupils, and it was 
touching to see the old tattooed chief himself sitting by 
Faulkner-Moore’s side, under the tall, ful rimu 
and tortara-trees, and the beautiful fuchsia-tree, covered 
with flowers of a pale rose colour, bending its branches 
over their heads. Behind them spread the tangled and 
impenetrable “bush,” yet untrodden even by native 
feet; around them rose fern plants in every exquisite 
variety which Nature has given to her court plumes. 
Before them rose ridge upon ridge and peak upon peak 
of those “Grampian Hills” which bound the Warmia, 
and above which tower the Snowy Mountains, the Al- 
pine range of that magnificent country, while, in keeping 
with the rocky wonders of that land of flood and fell, 
broad majestic rivers, here and there forming mountain 
torrents and Niagara-like falls, as they dashed over the 
rocky heights and descended into the lakes below, added 
to this glorious scene that charm and that life which 
lakes and rivers alone can give. 

The religion of the New Zealanders—if such it can be 
called—was a sort of wild paganism, a superstitious and 
idolatrous worship of some unknown power. 

But the savage mind, like that of a young child, is, 
even in old age, singularly open to those truths which 
God has often hidden from the wise and learned, and 
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revealed to babes and sucklings, Such in pointof know- 
ledge were the old chief and many of his tribe. 

There is no question, no doubt, no distrust in a little 
child when he first hears of Jesus and salvation. It 
seems as if the simple words one uses to convey the only 
truth worth knowing were helped by light from on high 
shining into the infant soul. 

And so it was with the old chiof, his daughter Ma- 
gawiska, and several of the Maori tribe (the women 
especially). By their own desire these converts were 
baptised, From the clear Takaka River Faulkner-Moore 
took the drops with which he signed the sign of the 
cross on the wrinkled foreheads, which seemed ta him 
no longer hideous, though tattooed so savagely, 

It was the very day after this interesting ceremony 
had been performed by Faulkner-Moore on the old 
chief, his waeni (wife), Magawiska, and about a dozen 
others, that the chief went forth to shoot wild pigs in the 
valley of Takaka. 

These pigs, whose anvestars were turned out by Cap- 
tain Cook in 1773, are now in immense numbers, and 
have the wild flavour of the Helvetian boar, They are 
almost the only game worth hunting in this part of 
New Zealand, and as the e¢hief’s larder was bare, neces- 
sity rather than sport induced him to set out, 

‘aulkner-Moore, being far from well, was allawed to 
remain at the wharri, and Magawiska stayed with him. 
Almost all the warriors joined the hunting expedition 
and—retyurned no more! 

Whether they fell in with some newly-landed British 
forces, or whether, in wading the treacherous fords of 
the river, they were swept away, or whether they en- 
countered some hostile tribe, and were killed er taken 
captive, none could tell, for no warrior who went ferih 
to that hunt returned to that settlement to tell the tale 
cf their disaster. 

Faulkner-Moore, whose parole only bound him never 
to try to leave the chief again, was now released. 

From the wild wails of the widowed women who would 
not be comforted, and who, in their despair; could not 
even listen to a word in season, Maulkner-Moore now 
resolyed to depart, particularly as he saw that some few 
men who had remained behind were plotting tayetlher 
to take vengeance on him, now that the chief was no 
longer there to protect him, 

Faulkner-Moore by this time knew something of the 
country, and in the dead of the night he effected his e8- 
cape. His object was to get to Nelson, where he fancied 
Mostyn in all probability was, and where he hoped to 
canfront him, and compel him to disgorge the wealth he 
had stolen from the bank. Little did Faulkner-Moare 
imayine the difficulties that await such an enterprise 
—the impossibility of proving Mostyn’s guilt in that 
wild country, and the advantages that wealth and posi- 
tion would give the sleek laughing swindler over his 
poor destitute tattered accuser, fresh from fifteen months’ 
captivity among the Maoris, 

But yet despair not, Faulkner-Moore. Truth is great, 
and shall prevail. 

* Heaviness 


may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning,” 


CHAPTER LXIX, 
ALONE WITH NATURE, 
Yes, Faulkner-Moore was free at last. He was wander- 
ing alone among some of the fairest of Nature’s sylvan 
solitudes, and the dest of her fastnesses ; for such ape 
the untrodden lien: and wild mountain passes of New 


d, 
At first, the sense of freedom, 
captivity, was so delightful. so intoxicating, that he 
was sensible of nothing but’ the exhilarating sense 
liberty, mixed with the hope, more entrancing still, of 


die 
after a whole year'’s| has 





tracking the felon Mostyn to his hiding-place, and com- 
pelling him to do him justice, and to disgorge all the 
funds of the bank, 

This state of pleasurable excitement lasted during a 
whole day, during which he subsisted on a cake of the 
doughy, gritty bread of the Maories, and on the berries 
of the fuchsia-tree, which were now hanging ripe and 
tempting, and the long, spiral flowers of which he had 
seen during two successive summers, swaying like fairy 
bells in the mountain breeze. 

Fortunately for our wanderer the weather was warm, 
and the country of surpassing beauty. 

It was that lovely season on the shores of the South 
Pacific when summer glides inte aujumn—a change as 

entie, gradual, and beautiful as that of the passionate 
oe youth into the holy affection of riper years, in 
that dearest and sweetest of human ties, a happy mar- 
riage. As night drew on, and the moon came out with 
her court of stars, and the Southern Oross shone in the 
clear sky, bringing to the heart that feeling of faith and 
hope which any cross, however humble, awakens in all 
Christian breasts, and while the two broad Milky Ways 
that span the skies of New Zealand looked like paths by 
which pure spirits might pass to heaven, Faulkner- 
Moore wrapped himself in the red blanket which the old 
chief Pampa had presented to him, and which be had 
taken away with him, and seeking out a spot where tho 
graceful rimuy and fuchsia-trees hedged in and waved 
over a bed of fern and moss, he sank inte a deep and 
dreamless sleep. ie ; 

The morning sun was glinting through the fairy 
foliage, and the wild flowers were offering their rich 
incense fram their azure, ruby, and golden urns to the 
God of day, when Faulkner-Moore awoke, 

A great writer—po less @ one, indeed, than Lord 
Macaulay—has said, “It is in the morning that the 
churchyard of memary gives up its dead,” and it is cer- 
tain that sad thoughts and bitter recallections do come 
forth to torment us on waking, although, perhaps, sweat 
hopes and pleasant reminiscences may have attended us 
to our rest. 

Tt was thus with Faulkner-Moore, when, cold, 
cramped, faint, and fasting, he rose from his bed of 
fern, mosa, and wild flowers, and, looking out from 
beneath the oanapy of green branches under which he 
had passed the night, saw nothing but rocky mountains, 
piled one aboya the other until the topmost formed a 
snowy range whose peaks were lost in the clouds, while 
at their base a broad, shallow river glided through a 
primeval valley, and, on the ather side, spread miles and 
miles of that tengied impenetrable forest land, which 
Haglish settlers call the bush. 

“ How shall I ever live to get to Nelson?” thought poor 
Faulkner-Moore, as, dizzy from the eflects of @ day and 
night with no food but qa small cake given to him vy 
Mayawiska, who olvaye tried to make his bread a little 
aay sh smoky, and gritty than that of the tribe, and 
with nothing else but a few berries, he felt that sicken- 
ing sense of emptiness which is one of the first symptoms 
of famine, “I shall die of exhaustion before I can reach 
any human habitation,” thought the wanderer. “Oh, 
Mostyn! cruel, base, inhuman felon! to what have you 
petvond the man who loved and trusted you so entirely ? 
Eva, my dear, dear wife, and Freddy, our child, our 
darling, what will be your fate through life, if I, your 
only earthly protector, die of exhaustion in this wilder- 
ness of beauty and despair? Yes, die before I have 
cleared my name, their name, of the foulest of foul blots ; 

ie before I have com that base and laughin 
Villain to re: Snore Tanda, his vile. piundes of 


ousands, 
% ! blind, rash fool that I to yield to an 
me Ame ss 


of | impulse se insane, and a hope 


facing my wronged clients, and demanding of goyern- 
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ment that officers of justice should pursue the robber, 
forger, scoundrel, I, forsooth, must leave my spotless 
name to be linked for ever with his in the vile fellow- 
ship of infamy and crime.” 

T'ears—tears that were no disgrace to his manhood— 
burst from Faulkner-Moore’s eyes as he looked on the 
grand, vast, and hopeless solitude in which he stood ; 
and in which, at that moment, he could not see one 
living creature, even of the lower world. 

Deeply dejected, poor Faulkner-Moore left the wooded 
height on which he had slept so well, and descended to 
the edge of that broad, shallow river, the Takaka. 

Here he tried to nerve and jnvigorate himself by a 
bath in the clear, fresh stream, that flowed gently and 
with a musical murmur over its rocky bed. 

“And I have seen this same river,” said the wan- 
derer to himself, “when the heavy rains and the moun- 
tain torrents have made it overflow its banks; and 
now I can ford it on foot ;—yes, I could now ford on 
foot the very stream which last winter swept away herds 
of cattle, hordes of savages, wharris, trees—everything 
that opposed its ruthless fury. How like, in its calm 
beauty, it now seems to what my life was with my 
wife, before ruin, like a deluge or a mountain torrent, 
came down, and swept away home, wife, child, fortune, 
fair fame, and left me the branded, shipwrecked wretch 
Iam! Alas! misery is hardening my heart. I am 
atraigning the wisdom of Providence; | am grumbling 
against the will of God. Rather let me humble myself 
in the dust before him who chasteneth every son whom 
he loveth, and scourgeth every one he accepteth,” 

* * * * * * 

All that day Faulkner-Moore wandered about, with 
no nourishment bat a few berries and some river water, 
which he drank out of the hollow of his hand. 

He had wandered on many, many miles, but seemed 
no nearer to the haunts of men. The only living things 
which he saw were a native bird or two of the parrot 
kind, called kakas, from the shrill notes they utter, and a 
wild boar, which, fortunately, did not perceive bim until 
he had climbed a tree, to escape from the savage on- 
slaught with which these animals always resent the in- 
yasion of man upon their “ancient solitary reign.” 

At night, Faulkner-Moore sank down exhausted, and 
slopt, and the next day he wandered on again, still fol- 
lowing the course of the Takaka River, 

By noon, and when the sun was at its height, strange 
feelings of giddiness, accompanied with flutterings at the 
heart, buzzing in the ears, dimness of sight, and trem- 
bling of the limbs, came over him, and suddenly every- 
thing seemed, first, to swim before him, and then to fade 
from his sight. Unconsciously to himself, he sank down 
by the side of tho river, 

Tnanition and fatigue had done their work—Faulkner- 
Moore had fainted, And had no friendly aid arrived, 
from this swoon he would never have rallied, but would 
have passed quietly into a better land, 


CHAPTER LXX, 
THE GENTLE SaVaGR. 


Iy was noon when Faulkner-Moore sank down by the 
’ piver-side, It was three hours later when a very painful 
sensation of tingling in all his veins, and of somethin; 
burning te his mouth eyo him 4 ie = 
openin eyes, while a deep sigh esca rom 
heart, he beheld Magawiska bending over him with a 
leathern flask in her hand, from which she had just poured 
some drops of rum down his throat. She then chafed 
his temples and the palms of his hands with some of the 
same spirit; and ve arene he revived sufficiently to 
answer the kind, though half wild smile of her dark 
eyes and red lips, and to tell her he felt better. 





Magawiska, perceiving that he was famished, fed him 
with a little bread and dried fish, and made him drink a 
few drops of the rum diluted with some of the river 
water; and after this he was strong enough to sit up 
and to ask her where they were, and how she came to 


. be so far from her own people and her mother’s wharri, 


Magawiska informed him that they were not so very 
far off, that he had been wandering in a circle, and had 
followed the windings of the river, which had brought 
him within a few miles of his starting point. 

“But why have you left your mother in her dis- 
tress?” asked Faulkner-Moore; “and how can you 
wander alone and unprotected in a country so full of 
dangers ?” 

“TI am not alone,” said Magawiska, in a language 
which was a curious mixture of the Maori tongue and 
of the English she had learnt from Faulkner-Moore, but 
which, for the benefit of the reader, we will translate ; 
“and my mother is not in sorrow. But she is become 
very hard and cruel to me, and wants me to marry a 
man who hates the white man and scoffs at his God; 
and I, who love my blessed Lord—I will not wed an un- 
believer, Besides"—and Magawiska blushed deeply— 
“when I was a captive among the white men, there was 
a youth who was very kindto me. I have not forgotten 
him; an2 not long ago, when you were out hunting 
with father; he came to our wharri, and asked for food 
and drink ; he had lost his way. I knew him again, and 
since then I have met him sometimes by chance when 
I have come down to the river to fetch water. I told 
him about you, and that I had been baptised a Chris- 
tian, and when he heard that, he asked me to be his wife ; 
and as I love him very much I have agreed, but I can- 
not marry him till the days of grief for my father are 
over. Then, as he is a settler here, and has built a 
wharri in the bush, I will be his wife. He is now one 
of a party bound to the Diggings. They are encamped 
close by, and I am with them, for I dare not return to 
my mother. I came down here to fetch water for them. 
They are all busy getting supper arg ; but seeing you, 
and perceiving that you had fainted, I resolved to stay 
by you until id restored you to life. And now I advise 
you to come with me and join this party: for what can 
you do wandering about, unarmed and alone, in a coun- 
try where you are so likely to be attacked, and where you 
may so easily lose yourself and die of want ?” 

Sonthnge Mave who felt that Magawiska was right, 
accepted her offer to introduce him to her “ intended ” 
and his party; and as there is no frigid etiquette ob- 
served in New Zealand, but a general spirit of kindliness 
and brotherhood is common among the settlers, Faulkner- 
Moore found himself heartily and warmly welcomed, and 
was soon seated before a glorious fire, which the cold 
dews rendered very acceptable, and on which a large 
cauldron was suspended, in gipsy fashion, from two 
crossed sticks, while a very savoury steam announced 
that a palatable supper would soon be set before them. 

Meanwhile, some of the party were watching cakes, 
which they were baking in the ashes; and others were 
roasting kakas at the end of long, sharp-pointed sticks, 

Bre long the cauldron was taken from the fire, when 
@ huge joint of one of the wild pigs of the country was 
carved and helped round, and was pronounced to be of a 
flavour equal to the wild boar of Westphalia or of Hun- 
gary. The roasted kakas and the baked cakes were also 
much relished, and some of the party indulged in grog, 
which they made in a kettle brought by one of the 
settlers; but Faulkner-Moore, who disliked spirits, 

t Magawiska to make him some tea of manika 
leaves, which some of the party had brought for the 
Purpose, and to the curious flavour of which he, during 

long confinement among the Maoris, had become 
reconciled, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


Ls wee of travel, except they be the records of those 
who have ventured to some hitherto unknown 
country, are, as a rule, not a most attractive class of 
literature. Indeed, even in the time of Dean Swift, the 
manner in which travellers recorded their adventures 
had become so stupid and prolix, that it is difficult to 
say whether the scathing sarcasm which he levelled, in 
 Gulliver’s Travels,” at parties political and social, was 
more severe than the irony conveyed in the style which 
he adopted as an imitation of the book-making travellers 
of his age. If, however, a traveller has something not 
generally known to tell, and is possessed of sufficient 
ability to convey the information pleasantly, it would 
be a great pity not to give others the benefit of what 
he or she has seen. The volume which lies before us 
evidences both these qualifications on the part of the 
author, The title of the book, even at first sight, gives 
a pleasant indication of what we may expect when we 
pass on from the title-page, “A Lady’s Walks in the 
South of France.”* The country is one not very 
generally known. We are not asked to gallop through 
it by railway or “ posting ;” we are to go on a walking 
tour from village to village by diligence, so that we are 
not wearied by the journey ; and stopping at each village, 
we take pleasant rambles into surrounding woods and 
valleys, and climb the mountains, and then return home 
at evening to moralise over and digest all that the day’s 
walk has shown us. In her preface Miss Eyre informs 
us that she was compelled to travel humbly, “and to 
mix a good deal with the people,” and that, therefore, 
she saw “much more of actual French life among the 
middle and laborious classes than most travellers do.” 
This explains the novelty and freshness which we find 
in the pages of her book, and renders it unlike so many 
other books of travel, which are merely an enlargement 
of the “ Continental Bradshaw,” or an incorrect edition 
of “ Murray.” 

Miss Eyre seems to have been fond of collecting 
field flowers, while enjoying the beautiful scenery of 
the Pyrenees, and gives, in an early part of her book, 
a hint on their preservation, which will be useful to 
many at home as well as abroad. “I am often, told,” 
she says, “field flowers do not live in water. It is 
because people do not take the trouble to make them 
live. hen I get home after a walk, I always put the 
stalks’ of my flowers in water in my washhand-basin, 
taking care the flowers do not crush one another, and 
that the air can circulate freely between the leaves and 
stalks, and then, with a delicate hand, sprinkle a few 
drops of water over them. When they are quite 
revived, I take them out, pull off all the lower leaves, 
that they may not putrefy, cut the ends of the 
stalks afresh, and put them into vases. Thus treated, 
most wild flowers will live for a week if the water 
be daily changed.” Practical hints of this kind 
upon various subjects, and most valuable to those 
fond of botanising and ruralising, are to be found scat- 
tered through the book. We cannot possibly give even 
an outline of Miss Eyre’s peregrinations amid the 
splendid scenery and romantic valleys of the Pyrenees, 
‘Nhe scenery is graphically and truthfully described, and 
the various incidents of travel, and the habits of the 
peasantry, are very pleasantly portrayed. 

The female sex in the Pyrenees come in for some of 
Miss Eyre’s sympathy ; she has arrived at the conclusion 
that there, at all events, they ‘‘ have not a good time of 

* © A Lady’s Walks in the South of France in 1863.” By Mary 


Eyre, Author of “The Queen’s Pardon.” London: Richai 
Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, ' ¥ 


it.” “One sees the women and girls working bare- 
legged in the fields, following the plough, and spreading 
manure with their hands, and sometimes ploughing, 
while their husbands and brothers have good warm 
stockings as well as sabots or shoes; and the ploughs 
and carts are more frequently drawn by cows than by 
oxen.” In connection with these remarks, we think 
that the following pleasant sketch of a custom at 
Bagnéres deBigorre is worthy of quotation. Speaking 
of the shameful practice of a wife beating her hus- 
band, Miss Eyre asks, “How is this abuse to be sup- 
pressed?” And she gives us the practical answer of a 
Bigourdan ;—“ To punish the wife does not appear 
noble to the Bigourdans, for while disapproving the 
violation of the bond between husband and wife, they 
cannot help admiring her courage and audacity. They 
prefer, therefore, to shame the weak and craven hus- 
band who has submitted to such chastisement. When- 
ever it is publicly known that a man has allowed his 
wife to beat him, those who are in his own rank of life 
meet in masquerade on the public place, and send a 
deputation to the house of the victim, which conducts 
him tothe meeting. There they blacken his face with 
charcoal, and mount him on an ass with his face to the 
tail, which they oblige him to take in his hands, In 
this fashion a man leads the ass through the streets, the 
rider being received everywhere with shouts of derision, 
the cortége stopping every now and then to sing through 
speaking trumpets a patois song, alluding to the circum- 
stance, whose burthen is ‘4h! rou lan la Vazou qué 
courrera.’” 

With such like agreeable reminiscences of life and 
customs the book abounds. In Miss Eyre’s account of 
her travels there is nothing monotonous ; we have ever- 
changing scenery and a continued variety of incident, 
In her pages we visit once more the delightful neighbour- 
hoods of Eaux-Bonnes and Bagnéres, of Cauterets and 
Argelés; again we seem to wander in the valley of Aas, 
where waves the white grass of Parnassus, and the pale 
yellow-green leaves of the pinguicula cling like little stars 
to the damp ledges of the rocks ; or down in the vale 
of Ossau we laugh with the little maids so picturesquely 
attired in their scarlet capulets, and so fond of the 
“golden heart” with which to clasp their velvet neck- 
laces, 

One or two small blemishes, which scarcely detract 
from the pleasure of perusing the book, though they 
mar its literary merit, must not, however, be passed 
over by the critic. Why is the author so fond of italics? 
Especially in a book where so many French sentences 
had necessarily to be put in italics, that type should 
have been avoided as much as possible. We think italics 
always look like an insult to the intelligence of the 
reader, especially in simple sentences, as, for instance 
(the writer having quoted a Frenchman’s opinion of the 
French), “ I believe this to be perfectly true.” We hope 
when the work reaches a second edition—as we think it 
ought—that these italics will be in many places re- 
moved, There are occasional phrases, also, which we are 
sure Miss Eyre will, upon re-consideration, th’uk it well 
to modify: for instance, why talk of a “special Pro- 
vidence?” If there be a Providence at all, it is equally 
special” at all times and places. The epithet “ beastly,” 
applied to snuff-taking, is neither very choice nor strictly 
warranted by the teaching of Natural History. We 
merely notice these few specimens of small errors, be- 
cause we think it a pity that a book so interesting and 
well written should be disfigured by even the most 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, de. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Grascow anp Lonpon. [5 


fSE TEETH ARE MORE NATURAL, COMFORTABLE, AND 
DURABLE THAN ANY YET PRODUCED. 




















), Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. [6 


VHITE and SOUND TEETH —JEWSBURY 
and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established by 40 years’ experience as the best preservative for 
% Teeth and Gums. 
The Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per Pot. 
i, MARK: STREET, ANCHESTER; and by Agents throughout 
the Kingdom and Colonies. (7 








| “EXCELSIOR” FAMILY 
EWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE 


sy to operate, simple to learn, quiet in ‘action, and not liable to 
be It will tack, hem, fell, gather, cord, quilt, braid, and 
broider, sew. from two ordinary reel; s, and the seam, if cut at every 
ch, will not rip. Price from £6 6s. 

the New STAR PATENT IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION ARM 
Tis tor Bootmakers and Manufacturers generally. Complete, 
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WHIGHT & MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 
Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. [8 


RECKINTS DIAMO ND 
BLACK | EAD. 


Used in the Palaces of 











and the 
PRINCE OF WALES 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 


hcanse 1¢ te less wasteful, and because a little goos farther than any 
kind, Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 


It AND Sons, Suffolk Lane, Upper Thames St., E.C., and Hull. [9 


Ames GOUT MATIC PU 


(pe tion is one of the benefits which the 
science of modéra chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 

tring the first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure 
et the Gout. was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and safety 
this medicine is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials 
fom persons in every rank of life, that wake | opinion proclaims this as 
®e of the most important discoveries of the present. age, These Pills 
quire no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and jare cer- 
hin to prevent the diseasa attacking any vital part, Sold by all me- 
icine vendors. Observe, ** THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,” 
the Government:Sramp. {10 


ROBINSON'S CELEBRATED MEDICATED 
COTTON WOOL.—No family should be without this valuable 
Preparation, A sure relief and ultimate cure for Coughs, Colds, Rheu- 
Matic Pains, Tic-doloureux, Sciatica, Whooping Cough, and all Diseases 
of the Chest and Lungs. For the treatment of Burns, Scalds, and 
ises in the skin, it is most invaluable, ‘Testimonials of the highest 
have beén received from a large number of the most eminent 
Physicians, who specially recommend it for any of the above cases. In 
Packets, Is, 14d., 2s, 3d, and 48. 6d. To be obtained through any 
ist in town or country, or direct from the proprietors, W. G. 
Beyttey and Co., 220, High Holborn, London. [4 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR_ SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the Complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. 6d. per Tablet. 


. J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING SI., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation, {il 


RROT HER CURE OF A tt YEARS’ ASTHMA BY 











“17, Church Lane, Hull.—Sir,—I have suffered more than I can de- 
scribe’ from the effects of an asthma, which has for years rendered my 
days irksome and my nights sleepless. I have had the ablest advice, but 
nothing has given me one-tenth part of the benefit which Dr, Locock’s 
Wafers have.—W. Errincron, late Grenadier Guards.” 

They give instant-relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs. Price Is. 1jd., 2s. Od., and 4s, 6d, per 
box, Sold by all Dru: 


HILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH will be 

freed from all the bog ailments attending that critical period, by 
the use of Dr. LOCOCK’S POWDERS. Rules *for the a peg 
and Diet of Children from birth are given with every packet, 
Directions Fe: in all the br ay of childhood. Prepared by De 
Sinva & Co., 26, Bride Lane, London (Agents for Dr. Lococx’ Vere 
Sold by all S beeseaneia te Tx 14d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s, 6d. per packet. {12 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


ONSTANT SUCCESS.—No diseases are more trying 

to the temper and more exhausting to the constitution than the 

pains in the muscles and joints caused by exposure to wet or cold. 
Wherever the seat of suffering, it will be only necessary to foment the 
afflicted part with warm water, dry thoroughly, and immediately rub in 
Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to obtain ease, Gout, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and tic-doloureux are soon relieved, and ultimately cured, by 
the use of this unequalled unguent, and by Holiowav’s patifying and 
operative Pills. Under this judicious treatment the afflicted parts soon 
cease to ache, and shortly regain their natural feelings and arance, 
These remedies are invaluable for curing spinal affections — 








diseases. 


IMSQUEBY NE, 
See arts arias NOGH ROL a Pak at 


_ PARIAN. CHINA. GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &o. 
en od JACKSON'S CEMENT 

i} Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all 
4 climates. It has stood the test of ti 
i} and in all quarters of the world. Sold 
py ists, &c., and wholesale by the 

le Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
Post, free for 14 Stamps, from the 
Proprietor, 


STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. [15 


THE PATENT GAZELINE OlL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 


Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Parajgin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 
The Parunr CazELme Ort possesses all the 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from an 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant tt light, It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, ix 
point of economy, it Is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
its use a bright and cheerful aa be obtained at 4 cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candl 
The homes of the people a receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 
Agents are being specially —- throughout the United Kingdom 
to 


for its sale, For terms of Agen 
CAS ASSELL. SMITH, & Co., 
80, Funcnurca Street, Lonpon.. (16 
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“THE HISTORY OF ¥ULIUS | _DURING THIS MONTH, 
CESAR,” by HIS IMPERIAL | JAMES SPENCE AND 00, 


fey ag a * | Previous to STOCK-TAKING, will offer the remaining part he 
| MAFESTY NAPOLEON | III. | AUTUMN. AND WINTER STOCK. 


| Vol. I..ts now ready. WHOLESALE PRICHS; 
| ‘ENGLISH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 128. Superior 1 OuseTNG OF . tum FOLLOWING Das DEPARTMENTS, VIZ. : 


1 acti A A 
Edition, on superfine large paper, bound in Roxburgh og "ETS ay FRENCH “tERIN 
WINCEY: 


fale ae ail ‘ SHAWLS GLOVES 
style, 25s. Maps, to ac company text, 58. JACKETS RIBBONS F ANGY DRESSES 
"RENC Tr Qe0. 7; 2 ; rior MANTLES TRIMMINGS FL &e. 
FRENCH EDITION, 8v0, in paper, 10s. Superior |’, BS saa the PUBLIC one respectfully invited to ‘make an ¢ 
Edition, on 4to paper, containing Maps, 50s. inspection. 
| Close on SATURDAYS at 4.0’ clock. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON, E.C. 77 and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. {i 
eS Se ee 





cane cab ED 3 " 


PARKINS & GOTTO,, 


ad \ od a <A ol OO) od SP 
24.8 25, OXFORD STREET. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 


IN LONDON. 


NO CHARGE 


FOR PLAIN STAMPING. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


TO ANY RAILWAY STATION 


ON ORDERS OVER 20 SHILLINGS. 
PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 




















The original invention, established °1821, for PSR CRESTS, 
NAMES, INITIALS, upon household “linen, wearing apparel, &e. 
N.B. Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by families, 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore 
be careful to observe. the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine, Sold | 
by all respectable chemists, stationers, &c., in the United, Kingdom, | 
price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 

NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has been 
established ~ half a century) to 
ISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, F.C. ron | 


Ce een cn) 


iu LGA" AAS i a) 


i Acca HM | BRYANT & MAY 


Feo AD 7: ST L MATCHES WAX VEST! of all other kinds HT 3 
on it WAX VESTAS, & GIGAR LIGHTS, . 


nails oes get ON -EY CD NE: Se Aa ENS ee a 2 
Sold 1d only in Packets. To prevent disappointment, cS CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


‘ printed on toned paper, containing Specimens of the © 
observe Trade Mark on each Packet. Productions of the first Artists and Engravers of the 
__AGENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. [21 day, 1 7s now ) supplied post free on receipt of 2°stamps. 





JROND'S PERMANENT MARKING. INK. 
| 





Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Works, London, E.C. 





